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TO THE. EN 

Honorable Leopold William Finch; 
' Warden of All-Soul-College. 5+ -- 

SIR, 

"F*He Greatneſs of your Qzz/ity and Perſonal 
. Worth, conlider'd with that Happy Relation. 
which has further endear'd:you' tous, giveg.you ſg 
juſta Title to theſe Performances, that I cotild not 
without an heinous Alienation, devote them toany- 
other Patron. And therefore, however my boldnel(s 
may be tax*'d for making you fo d:ſproportionable a 
Preſent, yet certainly I ſhould have incurr'd*more : 
diſhonour bÞvith-holding a Debz.; and Prefumpti- 
on is a leſs Crime than Injuſtice.:- ' +4 ohh x 
Sir, * Tis by. your kind. Patronage and ProteQtion: 
( next to the favourable influences of a'good Prince) 
that.our Studies profper, and ourT.aurels thriveand 
flouriſh, and that any of usare inacapacity to throw 
in the leaſt Symbol into the Muſes Exchequer. ' Ta 
whom then ſhould the Fruits of this Sacred Ground 
be offer'd, but to that Sun by whoſe genial influ- 


_.ence' they grow and ripen? 


- To yon therefore I humbly preſent this Colle&ti- 
on of M:ſcellanies, for the entertainment of youy lei- 
fure hours, which were compoſed at ſome of mine. 
I ſhall not beg your Prote&#:ox any farther than you 
ſhall find it worthy ofit. I am only concern'd that 
you {hould hence conclude haw. well your (now 
more. than ever fortunate) Society {tands aftected 
towards you, particularly how much you are ho- 
nour'd and eſteem'd by Sir, 
Tour humble, and moſt devoted Servant 

Joun Nokrxis, 
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To the READER 


\ F al the redjon things in the World, T was 
ever the lea Friend'to long Prefaces; and 
therefore I ſhall only comment to your Hands 


this Collettion of Miſcellanies, occaſionally 
compoſed at ſeveral times, as my' Humonr aud Leijure 
ſeru'd me, with a brief Account. of my Deſign, as to 
both Parts of the Collettion. 

Not to trouble you with a Pompons Diſcourſe of the 
Nature of Poetry, its Meaſures of Criticiſm, its Varie- 
ty, Antiquity, its great aſe and excellence, and the like, 
which have bee at large ſet forth by many curious Pens, 
i have only leiſare at preſent to obſerve, that Poetry 14 
of late mightily falln from the Beauty of its Idea, and 
+ fon its ancient Majeſty and Grandeur, as well as Credit 
and Reputation. 8 

It may appear ſtrange indeed, that in ſuch a Refining 
Age as this, wherein all things ſeem ready to recerve 
their laſt turn and finiſhing ſtroke, Poetry ſhould be the 
only thing that remains unimprov'd. And yet ſoit hap- 
pens, that which we generally have now a-aays, is no more 
bike the thing it was formerly, than Modern Religion 
s like Primitive Chriſtianity. 

"T's with this as with our Muſick. From grave, ma- 
jeſttc, ſolemn ſtrains, where deep inſtruftive Senſe is 
ſweetly convey'd im charming numbers, where equal Ad- 
areſs is made to the Judgment and the Imagination, 
«ard where Beauty and Strexoth go band in hand, *tis 
row for the moſt part dwindled down to light, frothy 


fff, 


To the Reader. 
uff, conſiſting either of mad extravagant Rants, or 
4, W 30m 7s, liek AIOY OUS Cnc fit only 
for a Tavern Entertainment ; arid that too among 
Readers of a Dutch Palate. | 
© The truth #s, this moſt Excellent and Divine Art 
bas of late' beey' ſo cheapned and depretiated” by the 
bangling Performances of ſome who thought themſelves | 
znſpired, ana whoſe Readers too have been more kind to 
them than their Planets, that Poetry ts almoZt. grown 
out of Repute, and Men come ſtrongly prejudiced apainſs 
any thing of this kind, as expeiting wothing but Froth 
and Emptineſs ; and to be a Poet, goes for little more 
than a Country Fidler. | | 
But certainly he had once another Charatter, and that 
in 4s Nice and Wiſe an Age as this. If we may believe 
the great Horace he was one, 


------ Cui mens Divinior, atque O55 
Magna locuturum ------ JV 


He had then his Temples ſurrounded with a Divine 
Glory, ove like the Oracle of the God of Wiſdom, 
and could deſcribe no Hero greater than himſelf. Poetry 
w4s once the Miſtreſs of all the Arts in the Circle, that 
which held the Rains of the World in her Hand, and 
which gave the firſt, and ( if we may judge by the effects, 
perhaps the beſt Inſtitutes for the moralizing and go- 
wverning the Paſſions of: Mankind. 

The Deſion therefore of the preſent Undertaking, is 10 
reſtore the declining Genius of Poetry to its Primitiz'e 
and genuine Greataeſs, to wind up the Strings of the 
Maſes Lyre, and to ſhew that Senſe and Graceful: 
are 4s confiſtent in theſe as in any other Compoſitions. 
I ae 


To the Reader. 


T deſign here all the Maſculine Senſe and Argument 
s Diſſertation, with the advantage of Poetic Fineneſs, 
Beauty and Spirit ; and accordingly 1 have made choice 
for the moſt part of Divine and Moral Subjeits; and if 
I medal: with any other ſort, I commonly turn the Stream 
another way, as particularly in thoſe Two" Poems calld 
Beauty and Love, which I have reſcued from thoſe ſor- 
did Abaſes they have hitherto ſuffer d. 

I confeſs *tis a difficult Province to make ſubſtantial 
mmaſſy Senſe f grrea to the ſoftneſs of Poetry ; and accord- 
ingly we find there are few Poems after the Divine and 
Moral way, but what are ſtiff, flat and inſipid ; but 
without this Mixture, Poetry is nothing worth ., and 
when it has it, it has all it can have, and i withal ſo 
Divine a thing, that even Plato I fancy, would give 
is Entertainment in his Common-wealth. 

I need not make any other Apology for my converſing 
with the Muſes; for 1 do-mot think it an Employment 
beneath the Charatter of a Scholar; .and though I have 
now ſet up my outmoſt Pillar, yet I can't find in my 
heart to repent me of thoſe few Llank hoars beſtow'd in 
this Exerciſe. For T have the example of ſome of the 
greateit and wiſeit in all Ages to warrant me, and the 
greatneſs of Solomon #s ew as much in his Divine 
Paſtoral, the Canticles, as. in his Proverbs or Ser- 
mons; and the wiſe Ben-Sirach among other Chara- 
ers of his Heroes, puts in this among the reſt, that 
they were ſuch as found out Muſical 'T unes, and re- 
cited Verſes in writing, Eccl. 44.5. 

And thus much for the Verſe-part, Concerning the 
Eſſays azd Diſcourſes, I have only this to ſay, that T 
acſigrd in them as much Brevity and Clearneſs as are 
conſiſtent with each other, and to abound in Senſe r4- 

ther 


To the Reader. 


ther than Words: T wiſh all Men would obſerve this iv 
their Writings more than they do. Dm ſure the mul- 
titade of Books, 2zd the ſhortneſs of Life require it ; 
and Senſe will lye in s little compaſs, if Men would be. 
perſwaded to vent no Notions but what they are Ma- 
fters of ; and were Angels to write, I fancy we ſhould 
have but few Folio”s. 

This is what T deſign'd and endeauoar'd in the whole. 
Whether I have attain'd it or no, 1 ſubmit to Tudg- 


23eNt. 


Al-Souls Col. 
June 1.1678. 


}. Norris. 
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— Queis talia fando 
 Temperet a Lachrymis ? 
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AY bold Licentious Muſe, 
What Noble Subje& wilt thou chuſe ; 

Of what great Hero, of what mighty Thing, + 

Wilt thou/in boundleſs Numbers Sing ? 

Sing the unfathom'd var, yp of. Love; 
( For who the Wonders done by Love can tell, 
By Love, which 1s it ſelf all Miracle? Y © 
Here in vaſt endleſs Circles may'ſt thou rove; 
And like the Travelling Planet of the Day 
___ In an Orbwnbownded Stray. ©. 

Sing the great Miracle -of Love Divzne, 
Great be thy Genims, "fparkling every Line; 

Love's greateſt '24yſtery reherſe : 

Greater then that | 
Which on the teeming Chaos brooding fate, 
And hatch'd with kindly Heat, the Univerſe. 
How God in Mercy choſe to Bleed; and Dyc, 
....,. To reſcue:Man'tfrom Miſery : 
Man, not his Creature'only, but his Enemy. 
; IE; | 
Lo, in Gethſemane;' I ſee him proſtrate lye, 
Preſs'd with the Weight of his great Agony. 
The Common Sluces of the Eyes 

To Vent his Mighty Paſſion wort ſuffice, 

His tortured'Body Weeps all-&re, 

eo IL O; droge” Pore - 


Buds 


Le] 
Buds forth a precious Gem of Purple Gore. 
How ftranpethe Power of Afﬀidions Rod 
When in the Hand of an Tacenſed God ! 
Like 5 mmanding Wand 


It works a Miracle, and curns the Flood 
Of Tears ttt # Sea'of Food. 
See with what Pomp Sorrow does now appear ! 
How Proud She is of being Seated here ! 
She never Wore 
So Rich a Dye before. ' 
Long was he willing to decline 
Th' Encounterof the Wrath Divine, 
Tbrice he fent for his Releaſe 
Pathetick Embaſſies-of Peace : 
At length, -his Courage overcame his Doubt, 
Reſolv'd he was, aud __ Blooay Fling tang our. 


And now the Tragic Scenes difplay'd, 
Where drawn infill Bartalin are laid 
Before his Eyes, 
That Numerous Hoſt of Miſories 
He muſt withſtand, that- coqg iof Woe 
Which be muſt undery 
Fhat heavy Wine-preſs which' by him-be Trod., 
The whole Partillery: of God, 
He ſaw that Face, whole very Sight 
Chears Angels with its!Beatific Light, 
Contrated now into adraadful Frown, 
All Cloath'd with Thunder, B Big wath Death 
And Showers of '/hot burning Wrath, 
Which ſhortly muſt be poured down. 
He ſaw a Black and Difmal Scroll, 
Of Sins paſt, preſent, and to come, 
AID With their iolerable yo: fs Send: 
Which would the more Oppreſs his {porleſs 
As 2 — Weights 1 
When from their Native Statian they*re vemoved. 


C3] 
He {aw the Foul Jagratitude of thoſe, | 
 Wh6 would the jp of his Love oppoſe; 
And reap no Benefit by all his Agomes. 

He fav all this, 
And as he ſaw, to Waver he began, _ 
And almoſt to Repent o his great Love for Man. 


When lo, a Heavenly Form all Bright and Fair; 
Swifter than Thought, ſhot throwgh th' enlighten'd Air: 
He who ſat next th' Imper/al Throne; 
And read the Councels of the Great Three-One, 
Who in Etergity's Myſterious Glaſs, EE 
Saw both what was, what is, aid what muſt cometo pals ; 
He came with Reyerence profound, 
And raigd his proſtrate Maker from the Ground 
Wiped off the Bloody Sweat = 
With which his Face and Garments too were Wet : 
And comforted his Dark benighted Mind, 
With Sovereign Cordials of Light refin'd; 
This done, in ſoft Addreſſes he began 
To Fortifie his kind Deſigns for Man : 
Unſcal'd to him the Book of God's Decree, 
And ſhew'd bim what mw be: 
Alledg'd the Truth of Propheſies, 
Types, Figures, agd Myſteries ; 
How necdful it was to ſupply, | 
With Humane Race, the Ruins of the Sky. 
How this would new Acceſſion bring 
, To the Celeſtial Quire , 
And how withall, it would inſpire 
New Matter for the Praiſe of the great King. 
How he ſhould ſee the Travail of his Soul, and Bleſs 
"Thoſe Sufferiggs which had ſo goad Succeſs. 
How great the Triumphs of bis Victory 
How glorious his 4/cext would be, 
What weighty Bliſs in Heaven he ſhould obtain 
By a few Hoprs of Pain ; 
Where to Eternal Ages he ſhould Reign. 
B 2 


[47 
He ſpake, Confirm'd in Mind the Champion ſtood : 
A Spirit Divine © Mr: 
Through the Thick Veil of Fleſh did ſhine: 
All-over Powerful he was, , All-oyer Good, 
Pleas'd with his ſucceſsful Flight, 
The Officious Angel Poſts away 
To the bright Regions of Eternal Day ; 
Departing in a Track of Light. * 
Int haſte for News, the Heavenly People ran, 
And joy*d to hear the 29K State of Man. 


And now that ſtrange prodigious hour, 
When God muſt Subje& be to Humane Power ; 
- That Hour is come, 
TH unerring Clock of Fate has Struck; 
*T was heard below down to Hell's loweſt Room, 
And ſtrait th* Infernal Powers th appointed Signal took. 
Open the Scene, rhy Muſe, and ſee 
Wonders of Impudence and Villany 
How wicked Mercenary Hands, 
Dare to Invade him whom they ſhould Adore ; 
With Swords and Staves, encompaſs'd round he ſtands, 
Who knew no other Guards but thoſe of Heaven before. 
Once with his Powerful Breath, he did repell 
The Rude Aſlaults of Hell. 
A Ray of his Divinity 
Shot forth with that bold Anſwer, I am He - 
'They Reel and Stagger, and Fall to the Ground ; 
For God was in the Sound. 
The Voice of God was once again, 
Walking in the Garden, heard : 
And once again, was by the Guilty Hearers fear'd : 
Trembling ſeiz'd every Joynt, and Chilneſs every Vein. 
This little Victory he won, 
Shew'd what he could have done. 
But He to whom as Chief was given, 
The whole Militia of Heaven, 
That Mighty He, . 
Declines all-Guards for his Defence, But 
e 
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But that of his infeparable Innocence ; 
And quietly gives up his Liberty. 
He's Seiz'd on by the Military Bands, 
With Cords they: Bind his Sacred: Hands : - 
But ah ! how Weak, What Nothings would they proye, 


v 


Were he not held by Kepnger Ones of Loye. 
pn 


Once more, my weary'd:Muſe, thy Pinions Try, 
And reach the Top of Calvary. | 
A Steep Aſcent : But moſt to him who bore 
The Burthen of a Croſs this Way before. - 
( The Croſs Aſcends, there's ſomething in it ſure 
That Moral is and Myſtical ; 
No Heights of Fortune are from thee ſecure, 
Affliftions ſometimes Climb, as well as Fall. ) 
Here Breathe a while, and view 
The dolefulPſt Piture Sorrow ever Drew : 
The Lord of Life, Heavens Darling Son, 
The Great, th' Almighty One, | 
With Out-ſtretch'd Arms, Naild to a Curſed Tree, 
Crown'd with Sharp Thorns, Cover'd with Infamy ; 
He who before _ 
So many Miracles had done, 
The Lives of Others to Reſtore, 
Does with a greater, loſe his Own. 
Full Three long Hours his Tender Body did ſuſtain, 
Moſt exquiſite and poignant Pain. | 
So long the Sympathizing Sun his Light withdrew, 
And wonder'd how the Stars their dying Lord could View, 
VILE 
+ This ſtrange Detedt of Light, 
Dogs all the Sages in Aſtronomy Afiright, 
. With Fears of an Eternal Night. 
Tir Intelligences in their Courſes Stray, 
And Travellers below miſtake their Way ; 
Wond'ring to be benighted in the midſt of Day. 
Each Mind is ſeiz'd with Horror and Deſpair, 
And more o'reſpread with Darkneſs than the Air. 
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[ 6] 
Fear on, *tis Wondrons all, 4nd New ; 
*Tis what paſt Ages never khieve. | 
Fear on, but yet you'll find; * | 
The great Eclipſe is ſtill bthind. 
| The Luſtre of the Face Diyine, | 
|! Does on the Mighty Sufferer no lotiger ſhine. 
11 God hides his Glories from his Sight, 
With a Thick Skreen made of Hell's groſleſt Night. 
Cloſe-wrought it was, and Solid, all 
Compatted and Sybſtantial ; _ 
Iinpenetrable to the Beatifick Light : 
| Without Complaint, He bore 
The Tortures he endur'd before ; > 
But now, no longer able to Contain, 
Under the great Hyperbole of Pain, 
He Mourns, and with a ape. b4- emo Cry, 
Laments the ſad Deſertion of the Deity. : 
Here Stop, my Muſe, 'Stop and Admire, 
The Breather of all Life does now Expire: | 
His Milder Father Summons Him away ; 
His Breath Obediently he does Reſign : 
Angels to Paradiſe his Soul _— | 
And Calm the Relids of his Grief with Hymns Divine. 
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| ANNOTATIONS. 


= TT: Ode is after the Pindarick Way ; which 

T is the higheſt and moſt magnificent Kind of 
Writing in Verſe ; and conſequently,” fit only for 
great and noble Subje&ts ; ſuch as are as Boundleſs 


[|] as its own Numbers : The Nature of which is to . 


| be Looſe and Free ; and not to keep one ſettled 
| Pace ; but ſometimes like a gentle Stream, to glide 
| along Peaceably within its own Channel; and ſome- 

times, like an impetuous Torrent, to Roll on Ex- 
mT oe. 
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own Perſonal Concern. -But-this; 
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bu berto, were gaken fifom Thing relating to; hig 
Motive of his 
Sorrow proceeds wholly on the Behalf of Others ; 
of whoſe Final -Tthpenitence he'isſuppos'd to have 
a foreſight. This, I take'to be'a' good and*proper 
infinuation of tHe Excellenty-of out Bleſſed Lord's 
Temper, his exceeding great. Eoveand Philanthro- 
?y, when amon ng the offer Ingredientsofhis Paſſion 
This 15: ſuppoſe -to be One; 0 there would; be 
ſome, who, by their own Default, would Keoeave 
no Benefit from it, | 
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Tr & highly reaſonable to believe, that thoſe Bleſſed 
and Excellent Spirits, who gut, of their Compaſſi- 
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-Saviour's Natiy 
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91] 
- Full three lopg Hours bis Tender Body aid ſuſtain, -» 
. Moſt exquiſite and poignant Pain. ; ft 1 
It is ſftipyoſed by the Antient Fathers, that, the Suf+ 
ferings which our Bleſſed Saviour underwent. in his 
Body, -were; more Aﬀigtiye to him than the ſame. 
would have been to another-Man, upon the account. 
of the excellency and:quickneſs of his. Senſe: of Fee 
ing : And.this Opinion I taketo- be as reaſonable, as 
*tis. piows..; For ſince, according to the Principles of 
Philoſop ys the Senſe of Feeling ariſes from the pro: 
portion ofthe firitQuahities, it follows, that the bet+ 
ter the Complexion or Temperament ofany Man is, 
the better his Feeling mult needs be, Now *tis very 
reaſonableto believe,, that that Man who was tobe 
ſubſtantially united tothe Godbead, and who was be- 
gotten by. the miraculous over/b4dowings.of. the holy 
Spirit, ſhould have a Body endow'd with:the beſt 
Complexion, and moſt noble Harmony of Qualities 
that could be, that ſo it might be a ſuitable Organ for 
his excellent Soul. And if ſo, then it follows, that the 
Fleſh of aur Lord's. Body was ſo Soft and Tender, 
and his Feeling ſo June Quick and Senfible, as 
never any. Man's wasbetgye: : And conſequently, the 
ſevere uſages which he underwent, , aotonly at his 
Paſſion, but throughout his whole Lite, mult needs 
be in a Sizgalar manner Afflictive to him, . And 
henceappears the Vanity of their Opinion, whoare 
little or nothing afeQed with the Conſideration of 
our Lord's Paſhon, becaulethey think-it wasma 
Light to him, by reaſon of his Union, withthe Go 
head. "Twas eaſe for him (ſome inconliderate Per- 
{ons are ready to fay ) ta ſuffer this or this; - for he 
was Ggd, and not meer Man, as weare. 'True, he 
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of our Lord's Paffton, which, accordi 
tation of the Evangeliff, was at the Celebration of 
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was fo ; but his being God dil no way leflen the 5 
Puniſhment he underwent as Mar, but onlv fup- nc 
ported him in his Exiſtence under it, inthe ſame ? 
ed, by an AR of his A- * 


manner as God is fu 
mighty Power, to preſervethe Bodies ofthe Damn'd, 


mmeorruptible among the Everlaſting Burnings. Bur. , 
chis I ink 15no K/zareſs to them. Neither id the x! 


Society of the Divine Nature any more diminiſh the 
Sufferings of our deareft Lord ; nay, m one reſpe&t 
it proved an accidental revation tO them, becauſe 
upon the account of this Noble Union, he had giv- 
en him a Body of a moſt admirable Complexion and 
Harmonious Temperature, and conſequently of a 


Fleſh exceeding tender, and moſt exquiſitely Per- 
 ceptive of the leaft Imprefſions. nes 


So long the Sympathizing Sun his Light witharew, 

| Ana wonders Toy the Sters their hos Lord could 
VEern. SEP. 

The Eclipſe which accompany*d the Pafſion of our 
Saviour was fo remarkable and miraculous, that 
*was taken notice of by many.of the Gentile Hifto- 
rrans. There are three things which made this 
Eclipſe ſo very remarkable, the time of its Appear- 
exce, the time of its Daration, and the Degree of it. 
x. For the time of its Appearance, it was at fu# 
Moor, when the Moon was not in Conjuniion with, 
bur in Oppoſitionto the Sun. And this appears not 
only from the Teftimony of Dior, who affirms 
thar he ſaw it at that time, but alſo from wry time 
tothe Re- 


the Paſſover. Now the Jews were bound to cele- 
brate the Pxſchal Solemnity always at Full Moon; 
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Ls is to bs ſean in the twelfth of Exodue. This was 


mo time therefore for a_ Natura! Eclipſe, becauſe 
Prwas impoſſible that the Moon ſhould then inter- 
=poſe betwixt us and the Sun, 2. For the time of its 
SDuration, it was full three Hours ; which is ano» 
ther Evidence that this was no /V4rural Eclipſe : For 
theNatural m_ of the Sun can never laſt ſo long, 
both becauſe of the great diſproportion between the 
Sui's Magnitude, and that of the Moon, and be- 
cauſe of the ſwift Motion of the lazrer, y. For the 
degree of it, it was a t9tal Eelipfe. The Sun was fo 
-darkned, that (as Hiſtorians report, who Write 
.of that Eclipſe) the Stars appeat'd. And that is an- 
,other Argumetit that it Was no Natural Phanome- 
-209, it being impoſſible that the Body of the Moon, 
; which is fo infinitely leſs than that of the Sun, ſhould 
| totally Eclipſe it. Now all theſe three Remarkables 
are compriſed in the compaſs of theſe two Verlſes. 
- For in that it is ſaid that the Sur withdrew hit Ligkr, 
* it is intimated that the Light of the Sun was not in- 


* tercepted by the ordinary Conmmnttion of the Moon, 


: but that by an Extraordinary Commiſſion from the. 


: God of Nature, the Sun yejz»'d in his Lipht, and 


? ſuſpended the Emiſſion of his Beams. And this de» 


# Notes the time of its appear ance, ( viz, ) when the 
: Moon was not in Conjunttion. The tine of its da 


| ration is implied by the words, So long. And laſt- 
I the Degyee of it is umplied in the laſt Verſe, 
: Where the Appearance of the Stars is not direr#Hy ex- 
; preſ#d, but only zzfinuated and wucha, for the 


* more Elegancy. of the' Thought. 


| ©» Andcalmthe Reliits of his Grief with Hymns divine. 
| It 
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It is here ſuppoſed that the/Paffion of, our Saviour. 
was now over, and his Father's Wrath wholly ap- 3 
nion of thoſe who fancy: that our Saviour, '1n the ; | 
interim betwixt his Death 'and ReſurreCtion, de- 7 
fcended locally into Hell, there to ſuffer the Tor-: 


peas'd.. For I can by-no means approve the Opi- 


< 
x 


ments of the Damn'd. - | His own Words upon the 


Croſs, It. s finiſb'd; His Promiſe to- the penitent 


Thief, thathe ſhould be with-him that: Day in Pe- | * 


radice; and his laſt refjgnatzon of his Spirit into the 
_ af his Father, do all of them apparectly Ccon- 
tradi£t at; :- But -yet, though the b:tter Cup was 
wholly pho off m 


ha upon.the Croſs, *tis. natural to | - 
imagine ſome little Reliſb:of it-to remain behind for 


a time. Though all his Sufferings and peral Infli- - 


Etions were ended beforehis Death, yet, I ſuppoſe 
( and I think very: naturally) ſome little ds/corpo- 


fares of Mind, remaining like the after-droppings of a | 
Shower, which his Soul could not immedaately - 
ſhake off, upon her releaſe from the Body. In al- - 


luſion tothat of Yirgl, 
. Jnter quas Pheniſſa recens 4 vulnere Dido 
Errabat Sylua in Magna---+ A 


Where the Poet fancies the Ghoſt of Dido being . 
newly releag'd from the Pains of Love, could not - 
preſently forget her ſpady Walks and welarcholyRe- | 
tirements: Now theſe Remazzs of Sorrow and Af- * 
ter-diſturbances of Mind which cleav'd-to the Soul. - 


of the Holy Jeſus, Tſuppoſe here to be allay'd by tho 3 


Muſick of Angels in his paſſage to Parade, - 


ap- 3 


- T' its Conſort a more / 


$7 
An Hymn upon the T&ANSEIGURA TION, 
S 
Ail King of Glory, clad if Robes of Light, 


Out-ſhining all we here call bright':: 7 # 
Hail Light's divineſt Galaxy, 


: Hail Expreſs Image of the Deity. * 
=. Could now thy Amorons Spouſe thy Beauties view, 


How would her wounds all bleed anew ! 
Lovely thou art all o're and bright, 
Thou JI/raePs Glory, and thou Gentiles Light. 
II. 
But whence this brightneſs, whence this ſuddain day ? 
Who did thee thus with Light array ? 
Did thy Div: ry diſpence 
iberal influence ? 
Or did ſome Curious AngePs Chymick Art . 
The Spzrirs of pureſt light impart, 
Drawn from the Native Spring of Day, 
And wrought into an Organized Ray ? 
HL. 


- How e're *twas done, *tis Glorious and Divine, 


Thou doſt with radiant wonders ſhine. 
The Sun with- his bright Company, 


' Are all groſs Meteors if compar'd to thee. 
Thou art the Fountain whence their Light does flow, 


But to thy wz# thine own doſt owe. 
For ( as at firſt ) thou didſt but ſay, - ( day. 


: Let there be light, and ſtrait ſprang forth this wondrors 
IV 


; Let now the Eaſtern Princes come and bring 


Their Tributary Offering. 
There needs no Srar to guide their flight, 


} They'll find thee now, great King, by thine own light. 


2 And thou, my Soul, adore, love, and admire, 


And follow this bright Guide of Fire. 
Do thov thy Hynms and Praiſes bring 
WhiPſt Angels with YeiPd Faces, Anthems ing. 
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The PARTING; 


| —* 
Epart ! The Sentence of the Daw I hear 3 5 
Compendious grief; and black deſpair. bs 
I now believe the Schools with eaſe, 
( Thoonce an happy Infidel ) 
That ſhould the Sey/e totorment ſeize, 
Yet Pain of Loſs alone wore eds a Hell. | 


Take all, ſince me of this you Gods deprive, 
= _— _ worth ater live. 
ought in exchange can grateful prove 
No ſecond Friendſhip can be found : 
To match my mourning Wridew'd Love ; 
Eden is loſt, the reſt's but ——_ ground. 


BEOS La Uo 


Why are the greateſt Bleſſings ſent in vain, _ 
Which muſt be loſt with greater pain ? 
Or why do we fondly admire | 
The greateſt good which fe can boaſt ? 
When Fate will have the Bliſs expire, 


Like Life, with painful Armies oſt 
7 


How fading are the Joves we dote upon, 
Like Apparitions ſeen and gone - 
But thoſe which ſooneſt take their flight, 
Are the moſt exqwſite and ſtrong. 
Like Angels viſits, ſhort and bright ; 
Mortality's too weak to bear — long. 


No pleaſure certainly 1s fo divine 
| As when two Souls in Love combine : 
He has the ſubſtance of all bliſs, 
Towhom a Vertuous Friend is given, 
So ſweet harmonious Friendſhip is, 
Add but Eternity, you'll make it Heaver. 


[ 1s ] 

Vi, * 

The 24; utes in your Canverſation ſpent 
Were Feſtivals of true content. 

Here, here, an -&& of plea 


reſt 
My Soul had found that ary Dove, 


, - My preſent State methonght was veft, 
I envy'd wx uf ary ſcarce _ above, 
But now the better part of me 1s gone, 
My Sun is /er, my Turtle flows. 
Tho here and there of /eſer bliſs 
Some rwinkling Stars give feeble light, 
' Still there a monruful darkneſs is, 
They ſhine but juſt —_— to ſhew 'tis z:ghr. 
II. 


Fatal divorce 4 What have I done amiſs, 
To bear ſuch miſery as this ? 
The World yields now no real good, 
All happineſs is now become | 
| But pawmred and delnding food : 
As meer a Fiftvon us Elyſium, 
| IX. 
Well then, ſince nothing clfe can plcaiſc my taſte, 
PI r1#mate on plcafures paſt. 
So when with glorious Viſions bleft, 
The waking Hermit findsno Theme 
That's grateful to his thoughtful Breaſt, 
He ſweetly recolefts his pleaſing Dream. 


To a Lady, who acked him, What Life was ? 


"FT Is not becauſe I breathe and eat, 
"Tis not becauſe a vigorous heat 
Drives r0u:d my Blood, and does impart 
Motion to my Pulſe and Heart: 
| *Tis not ſnch proofs as theſe can give 
Any aſſurance that Live : 


Ly 


' To Live is ſtill to Live'with To. 


L 2x6 


No, no, to Live is to enjoy ; 


What marrs ourbliſs does | Life deſtroy : 
The days which paſs without Conrerc, 


Arenot live properly, but ſpent. - 1 of 
Who fays the Damn'd int'Hell do:-Live ?* :! 
That word we to the. Bleſſed give: : ? ©. 4 ln 

The Sum: of all whoſe happineſs. it leo! 
We by the Name of Life expreſs. 


Well then, if this accountsbe true, + : 


/ 


The third Chapter of Job Paraphraſed. 
1:T 
(2 ever curs'd be that unhappy day, 
When firſt the Sun's unwelcom ray 
I faw with rrembling Eyes,: being newly come 
From the dark Priſon of the Womb. 
When firſt to me my vital Breath was lent; 
That Breath which now muſt al in ſzebs be ſpent. 
BY ; 
Let not the. Sun his chearing Beams diſplay 
Upon that wrerched, wretched day ; 
But mourn inSables, and: all over ſhroud 
His glories in a ſallen cloud: 
Let light to zpper Regions be confin'd, 
And all below as Blackas is my 24nd... 
| HI. 
Curs'd be the Night which firſt began to lay 
The Ground-work of this Houſe of Clay 2 
Let it not have the Honour to appear 
In the Ketine of the Year. 
Let all the Days ſhun :its. Society, 
Hate, curſe, abandon 'it 'as\muchias 1. .. . 
Let Melancholy call that: Night her own, 
Then let her ſigh, then let her groan : 
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A general grief throughout all Nature ſpread, 5 
p With folded Arms, and drooping Head: 
C All Harps be ſtill, or tun'd to ſuch a ſtrain 

As Fiend; might hear, and = not eaſe their Pain. 


y: Let neither Moon nor Stars, with borrow'd light, 
ls Checquer the blackneſs of that Night : 
7 But let a pure «nqzeſtior d Darkneſs rear 
Her Soory Wings all ore the Air; 
Such as once on th? Abyſs of Chaos lay, 
Not to be pierc'd by Stars, "— by the edge of Day. 


Why was there then, ah, why a paſlage free-. 
At once for Life and Miſery ? 
: Why did I not uncloiſter'd from the Womb 
4 ' Takemy next Lodging in a Tomb ? 
2 Why with ſuch cruel tenderneſs and care 
Was I nurs'd-up to Sorrow and Deſpair ? 
| VII 


For now in fweet Repoſe might I have lain 
ge Secure from any Grief or Pain : 
f Untouch'd with Care, my Bed I ſhould have made 
= _ In Death's cool and refreſhing Shade. 
I ſhould have ſlept now in a happy Place, 
All calm and filent as the Empty ſpace: 
| VIIL 
There where great Emperonrs their Heads lay down, 
Tir'd with the Burthen of a Crown. 
There where the Mighty, Popular and Great, 
Are happy in a dear Retreat ;. 
Enjoy that ſolid Peace which here in vain; 
In Grotts and ſhady Walks they ſought t' obtain, 
IX. 


* None of Hells Agents can or dare moleſt 
| This awful SanQuary of Reſt. 
No Priſoners ſighs, no groanings of the Slave, 
Diſturb the gazier of the Grave. | 


C 
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From Toil and Labour here they eyer ceaſe, FIR, 5 

And keep a Sabbath of ſweet 5 1 and Ptace. 7 

E-., . p {0 WET'S | & 

Why then does Heaverron Mortals Life beſtow * - b 
When *tis thus overtax'd with woe ? ; 

Why am I forc'd to live againſt my W:#, | 
When all the Good is Joſt in 1? 

My Sighs flow thick, my Groans found from afar, 

Like falling Waters to the Traveller. 


— 


Seraphick Love. 


E. E 
Ts true, Frail Beanty, I did ance reſign 
To thy in:pcrious Charms this Heart of mine : 
There didſt thou undiſturb'd thy pag. wn ſway, 
And I methought was pleardt' obey. 
Thou ſeeni'ft fo lovely, fo divine, 
With ſuch ſweet Graces didft thou fhince, 
Thou entertain'{ſt my Ameronus ſenſe 
With ſuch Harmonious Excellence, 
That, Credulous and Silly I, 
VVith van, with :mp:ozs Idolatry, 
Ador*d that Star which was tolead me to the De:rgu 
| IL 
Bnt now. thou ſoft Ercharntreſs of the Mind, 
Farewel, a change, a mighty change I find ; 
The Empire of my: Heart thon mult reſign, 
For 1 can be no longer th:ze. 
A Nobler, a Drviner Gneſt, 
Has took poſletſion of my Breaſt ; 
He has, and muſt engrofs it all, | 
And yet the Room 1s {till too ſmall, F 
In vain you tempt my Heart to rove, | 
A fairer Object now my Soul does move, 
i; muſt be all Devotion, what before was Love. 


II. Through 
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| Df | HI. es 
ThroughContemplatioz's Optics I have ſeen 
Him who is Fazrer than the Sons of Men - 
The Source of good, the light Archerypal, 
Beauty in the Or:ginal. E: 
The faireſt of ten. thouſand, He. : 
Proportion all and Harmony. 
All Mortal Beauty's but a Ray. . -. 
Of his bright ever-ſhining Day; 
A little feeble rwinkling Star 


Which now the Sun's ia place mult diſappear; _ 
There is but One that's C , there is but One that's Fair. 
To thee, thou only Fair, my Soul aſpires 
With Holy Breathings, languiſking Deſires. 
Tothee mn inamoxr?d, panting Heart does move, 
By Efforts of Ecſtatic Love. _ | 
How do thy glorious ſtreams of Light 
Refreſh my intelleftual ſight! _ 
Tho broken, and ftrain'd through a Skreen 
Of envious Fleſh. that ſtands between 1 
When ſhall m' impriſon'd Soul be free, 
That ſhe thy Native Uncorreced Light may ſee, 
And gaze upon thy Beatifick Face to all Eternity ? 


_—_— <4 FY ..4 A . 


The RETIREMENT. 


| [. 

WE» I have thought on't, and I find; 

| This buſie World is Nonſenſe all ; 

I here deſpair to pleaſe my Mind, 

Her ſweeteſt Honey is ſo mixt with Gal. 

Come then, PFll try how *tis to be alone, 
Live to my ſelf a while, and be my own. 

II, 
Pre try'd, and bleſs the happy change ; 
S0 happy, I covld almoſt vow | 
| C2 Never 


'[#] 
Never from this Retreat to range, 

For ſure I ne't can be fo bleſt as now. 
From all th' allays of Bliſs I here am free; 
I pity others, and none oe” "9s 


Here in this ſhady lonely Grove, 
I ſweetly think my hours away, 
Neither with Buſineſs vex'd, nor Love, 
Which in the World bear ſuch Tyramick ſway : 
No Tumults can my cloſe Apartment find, 
Calm as thoſe Seats above, which know no Storm nor Wind, 
IV. 

Let Plots and News embroil the State, 
Pray what's that to my Books and Me ? 
Whatever be the Kingdowr's Fate, 
Here I am ſuret enjoy a Monarchy. 
Lord of my ſelf, accountable to none, 
Like the firſt Man in Paradiſe, alone. 

V 


While the Ambitious vainly ſue, 

And of the: partial Stars complain, 

I ſtand upon the Shore and view 

The mighty Laboxrs of the diſtant 71air 

Pm fluſh'd with ſlert joy, and ſmile to ſee 

The Shafts of Fortune ſtill _ ſhort of Me. 
j F 


Thi uncaſie Pageantry of State, 

And all the Plagues to Thought and Senſe 
Are far remov'd; Pm plac'd by Fate 

Out of the Road of all Impertinence. ; 
Thus, tho my fleeting Life runs ſwiftly on, þ 
"I'will not be ſhore, becauſe *tis all my owr. 2 
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The INr1DEL, 


I. 
Arewel Fruition, thou grand Crxel Cheat, 
Which firſt our hopes doſt rai/e and then defe.:r. 
Farewel thou Aidwife to Abortive Bliſs, 
Thou Myſtery of Fallacies. 
Diſtance preſents the ObjeQ fair, 
| With Charming Features and a graceful Air, 
” - _Butwhenwecome to ſeize th inviting prey, 
Like a Shy Ghoſt, it vaniſhes away. 
| II. 
So to th' unthinking Boy the diſtant Sky 
Seems on ſome Mountain's Surface to rely ; 
He with Ambitious haſte climbs the aſcent, & 
Curious to touch the Firmament : 
But when with an unweary'd pace 
Arriv'd he is at the /or7g-wiſid-for place, 
With Sighs the fad defeat he does deplore, 
His Heaven 1s ſtill as diſtant as before, 
IN 


And yet *twas long &'re I could throughly ſee 
This grand Impoſtor's frequent Treachery. 
Tho often Fool'd, yet I ſhould ſtill dream on 
Of Pleaſure in Rever ſor. 
Tho ſtill hedid my hopes deceiwe, 
His fair Pretenſions I would {till believe. 
Such was my Charity, that tho I knew 
And found him falſe, yet I would think him 7rze. 
; IV. 
7 But now he ſhall no more with ſhews deceive, 
> 1 willno moreexy, no more believe. 
* TH' unwary Jugler has ſo often ſhewn 
3 His Fallacies, that now they'r known. 
# Shall I zr«uft on? the Cheat is plain, 
\- ;} I1willnot beimpos'dupon again. 


C 3 
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PIl view the-Bright _— from afar, 
But never try to catch the falling Star. 


D—_— 


On a Muſician, "y to be mad with I, ick. 


P OOR dull miſtake of S Mortality, 

To call that Madneſs, which is Ecſtacy. 
*Tis no diſorder of the Brain, 

His Soul is only ſet r an higher ſtrain. 

Out-ſoar he does the Sphere of Common Senſe, 
Rais'd to Diviner Excellence ; 2 

But when at higheſt pitch, his Soul out-flies, 

Not Reaſon's Bounds, but thoſe of vulgar Eyes. 

I. 


So when the MMy/tick SibyPs Sacred Breaſt 
Was with Divine Infuſtons poſſeſt, 

*T was Rage and Madneſs thought to Hes 
Which was all Oracle and Myſtery. 
And ſo the Soul that's ſhortly to Commence 

A Spirit free from dregs of -Senſe, 
Is thought torave, when She diſcourſes high, 
And breathes the lofs ty Strains of Immortality. 

Hr. 


Muſick, thou Generous Ferment of the Soul, 
Thou univerſal Cement of the whole ; 
| Thou Spring of Paſſion, that doſt inſpire 
Religious Ardours, and Poerick Fire, 
Who'd think that Madneſs ſhould b? aſcrib'd to thee, 
That mighty Diſcord to thy Harmony? 
But *twas ſ#ch ignorance that call d the Gift Divine 
of Various Tongues, Rage, and th' Effetts of Wine. 
IV. 


But thou, Seraphick Soul, & thou advance | 


in thy ſweet Ecſtacy, thy pleaſmg Trance : 


Letthy brisk Paſſions mount ſtill hi gher, 
Till they j Join to the Element of Fire. 
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Soar higher yet, till thou ſhalt calmly hear 
The Muſick of a well-tun'd Sphere : | 


Thenon the lumpiſh Maſs look down, and thou ſhalt know 
The Madneſs of the World, for groveling {till below. 


— ——— — ——— — 


The CONSOLATION, 


I. 

T Grant *tis bad, but there is ſome relief 

In the Sortery of Grief. 

”Tis ſweet to him that momwns to ſee 
A whole Houſe clad in Sorrow's Livery. 
. Grief in Communion does rem: ſs appear, 
Like harſher ſounds in Coxfort, which leſs grate the Ear. 

I 


Men would not Curſe the Stars, did they diſpenſe 
In common their 11] Influence. 
Let none be Rich, and Poverty 
Would not be thought ſo great a Miſery. 
Our diſcontent is from corpariſon; 
Were better States umſeex, each Man would like his ow. 
Iu 


Should partial Seas wreck my poor Ship lore, 
I might with cavſe my Fate bemoan. 
Bur ſince before I ſk, I ſee 

A Numerous Fleet of Ships deſcend with me, 

Why don't 1 with content my Breath relign? 

I will, and in the grearer Ruine bary mine. 


L 24 J 


The Cyorce. 


| | Gret quicunque volet potens 
Aule culmine lubrico, &c. 
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I. 
N® I ſha'tenvy him, who'er he be, 
That ſtands upon the Bartlements of State ; 
Stand there who will for me, 
I'd rather be ſecure than grear. 
Of being ſo high the pleaſure is but ſmall, 
But long the Ruin, if I chance ” Jab; -: © "- 
I 


Let me in ſome ſweet Shade ſerenely lye, 
Happy in leiſure and obſcurity ; 
Whilſt others place their joys 
In Popularity and Noiſe. 
Let my foft Minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like ſabterraneoxs Streams, unheard, unknown. 
IlI 


Thus when my Days are all in ſilence paſt, | 
A good plain-Country-Man Tl dye at laſt. - 
Death cannot chuſe but be A 

To him a mighty Miſery, | 

VVhoto the World was popularly known, if 
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And dies a Stranger to himſelf alone. 


The MEDITAT1ON. 


| q 

I. muſt be done (my Soul ) but *tis a ſtrange, 
A diſmal and Myſterious Change, 

VVhen thou ſhalt leave this Tenement of Clay, 

And to an unknown ſomewhere wing away ; 

VVhen T:me ſhall be Eternity, and thou (how. 

Shaltbe thon know'ſt not what, and /zvethou know'ſt not 

EE IL. Amazing 


[25 ] 

II. 
"Amazing State! No wonder that we dread 

To think of Death, or view the Dead. 

Thou't all wrapt up in Clouds, as if to thee 
Our very Knowledge had Arntipathy. 
Death could not a more Sad Retinue find, 
Sickneſs and Pain befare, wn 4 all behind. 


' Some Courteous Ghoſt, tell this great Secrecy, 


: When Life's cloſe Knot by Writ from Deſtiny, 


What *tis you are, and we muſt be. 
You warn us of approaching Death, and why 
May we not know from you what *tis to Dye ? 
But you, having ſhot the Gulph, delight to ſee 
Succeeding Souls plunge in mas like Uncertainty. 


Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or Ape unty; 


; When after ſome Delays, ſome 4yizg Strife, 
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; The Soul ſtands ſhivering on the Ridge of Life ; 
' With what a dreadful Curioſuy 


Does ſhe launch out into the Sea of vaſt Ererniry / 


V. 
So when the Spacious Globe was delug'd ver, 
And lower Holds could fave no more, 


On th” »«1»»oſt Bough th? aſtoniſh'a Sinners ſtood, 
And view'd th* Advances of th* encroaching Flood. 


O'ertopp'dat length by th Element's Encreaſe, 


With Aorrour they reſign'd to the wmtryd Abyſs. 


The TRRKECONCILABLE. 


[ 


I 


Can I forger ſuch Treachery, and Live ? 
Aercyit ſelf would not this Crime forgive. 


Little thought ( my Damon.) once, that yor 
Could prove,| and what.is more, to me} wntrue, 


Fleaten's 


[26 ] 
Feaver's Gates refuſe to let Apoſtates in, 
No, that's the Great mpardonable Sin. 

| | RE a et, 
Did you not Vow by all the Powers above, 
That you could none but dear Orinda love ? 
Did you not ſwear by all that is Divine; 
That you would ozly be and ever mine ? - 
You did, and yet you live ſecurely too, 
And think that Heaver's fer as well as yor. 

HI. 


Believe me, Love's a thing much too divine 
Thus to be Ap'd, and made a mere Defirr. 
*Tis no leſs Crime than Treaſon here to feien, 
"Tis Counterfeiting of a Royal Coir. | 

But ah ! Zypocriſysno where ſo common grown 
As in Moſt Sacred Things, Love and Religion. 

Go ſeek new Conqueſts, go, you have my Leave, 
You ſhall not Grieve her whom you could decerve. 
I don't lament, but pity what you do, 

Nor take that Love as loft, which ne'r was true. 
The way that's left you to befriend my Fate, 

Is now to prove more conſtant in your Hate. 


The Apvice. 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa notte premit Deus, Hor. 


E. 
Hats forming in the Womb of Fate 
Why. art thou ſo concern'd to know ? 

Doſt think *twouw'd be Advantage to thy State ? 
But W:/cr Heaven does not think it ſo. 
With thy Content thou would'ſt this Knowledge buy, 

No Partof Life thou'dſt pleaſant find 

For dread of what thou ſee*ſt behind, 
Thou would'ſt but raft of the inlightning Fruit and Dye. 


x4 ; 
” 
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WH. Well , 
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II 


Well then, lias Heaven Events to come 
Hid with the blackeft Veil of Night ; 
But ſtill in vain if we forefta our Doom, 
And with Propherick Fears our ſelves affright : 
Grand Folly ! whether thas *twill be or no 
We Know not, and yet filly Man | 
Secures his Evils what he can, ( Blow. 
And ſtabs himſelf with ng leſt Fate ſhould {5 the 


Be Wiſe, and let it be thy Care 
To manage well the preſent Hour ; 
Call home thy ranging Thoughts and fix them here, 
This only Mind, this only's in thy Power. 
The reſt noſetled, ſteddy Conrſe maintain, 
Like Rivers, which now gently ſlide 
Within their Bounds, now with full Tide 
O'erflow, whom Houſes, Cattel, Trees reſiſt in vain. 
IV. | 
"Tis He that's happy, he alone 
Lives free and pleaſant that can ſay 
With every Period of the ſetting Sun, 
Pve lived, and run my Race like him to Day. 
To Morrow let the angry Heavens frown, 
Or ſmile with Influence more kind, 
On Chance depends what's yet behind, 
But ſure what Ihave ſeiz'd already's all my owy. 
V 


Fortune whono Diverſion knows 
Like Diſappointment, laughs to ſee 
How Yariouſly ſhe can her Gifts Tranſpoſe, 
Sometimes to one, ſometimes t' another free. 
Be ſure to enjoy her white ſhe's pleas'd to ftay. 
But if for #:ght ſhe does prepare, 
Don't you at parting drop a Tear, 
But hold your /7reve taft, for that alone you 12y. 


[ 28 ] 


To HiMsELF. 
\Þ 
N* yet Convinc'd ? why wilt thou ſtill purſue 
Through Nature's Field deluſive Bliſs ? 
*Tis falſe, or elſe too fugitive if true ; 
Thou may'ſt aſſoon thy Shadow overtake as thzs. 
The gaudy Light ſtill dances in thy Eye, 
' Thou hot and eager in the Chaje 
Art drawn through many a thorny rugged Place, 
Still laughing and fighing, but can'ſt ne'er come nigh. 
I. 7 


Give o'er my Soul, give o'er, nor ſtrive again 
This treacherous Chymic Gold to find. 
Tell me, why ſhould'ſ thou farcy there remain 
Days yet to come more ſweet, than thoſe thou'ſt leſt be- 
A wiſer Chymiſt far than thou, t obtain ( hind, 
This Jewel all his Treaſures ſpent, 
But yet he fail'd in's grand Experiment, 
And all he gain'd was this, to know that al! was vain. 
vt 


Forbear, andat another's Coſt he Wiſe, 
Nor longer this Coy Miſtreſs woo. 
He's mad that runs where none can win the Prize, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou loſe thy Miſtreſs, and thy Labour too ? 
Heavendoes but ſport with our S:mplicity 
By laying Jewels in our way, 
For when we ſtooptoſeize the glittering Prey, 
They'r ſnatch't away again, and bautkour greedy Eye. 
IV 4 


"Tis fo, the Choiceſt good this world can give 
Will never ftandFruition's Teſt. 
This all by Experience find, yet few believe, 
And in the Midſt of Chears hope they ſhall once be ble/f. 
Strange Magic this. So Witches tho they find 
No Comfort from their airy Meat, 
Forget at next Cabal their ſlender Treat, 
And greedily again fall to their Feaſt of Wind. 
V. But 
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V 


But thou my Soul thy ſtrong Corvi#:on ſhery, 
And never reach at Bliſs again. 
Our beſt Good here is Nature's Bounds to hnow, 
And thoſe Attemptsto Uh whichelſe would be invary. 
Here then Contain thy ſelf, nor higher Good 
In this :nchanted Place purſue. 
And pity thoſe ſhore-ſighted Souls that do ; 
This World is beſt exjoy'd, when 'tis beſt «nderſtood. 


SR —— 


The RerusaAr. 


E 
45 Hink not to Court me from my dear Retreat ; 
No, Iproteſt *tis all in vaia. 
My Stars did never meanT ſhould be pgrear, 
And I the very Thought 4:ſdain. 
Or if they did, their Will !11 d:ſobey, | 
And in my Letle Orb remain oe ake as they. 
Honour, that Idol which the 240 adore, 
Receives no Homage from my Knee. 
Content in Privacy, I value more 
Than all «neafie Dignity. 
How ſhould that Empry thing deſerve my Care, 
Which Y:rtzedoes not _—_ oo Fice cannever bear ? _ 
Shall I change ſolid and unervyd Joys 
Of a Serene, tho humble State, 
For ſplendid Trouble, Pomp and ſenſeleſs Noiſe ? 
This I deſpiſe as well as hare. 
Poor Gain of that Condition, which will be 
Envy by others, and as much di/lsRd by me, 


[ 30] 
 Hhmnto DARKNESS. 


| L | 
Ail thou-moſt ſacred Venerable thing ! 
What Muſes worthy thee to ſing ? 

Thee, from whoſe pregnant «zverſal womb 
All things, even Light thy Rival firſt did come. 
What dares he not attempt that fings of thee 

Thou Firft and greateſt Myſtery ? 
Who canthe Secrers of thy Eſſence tell ? 
Thoulike the L:ghr of God art inacceſſible. 

I | 


Before Great Lovethis Monument did raiſe, 
This ample Theatre of Praiſe. 
Before the foldins Circles of the Sky 
Were 147d by him whois all Harmony. 
Before the Morning Stars their Hymn began, 
Before the Conncel held for Mar. 
Before the 57th of either Time or Place, 
Thou reign'ſt —__—_—_ Mo in the empty Space. 


Thy native Lot thou didit to Light reſipn, 
But ſtill half of the Globe is chime. 

Here with a q#et, but yet avefwl Hand, 

Like the be## Emperours thou doſt Command. 

To thee the Stars above their Brightneſs owe, 
And Mortals their Kepoſe below. : 

To thy ProteCtion Fear and Sorrow flee, 

And thoſe that weary are of Light, find Reſt in thes, 

IV 


Tho Light and Glory beth' Almighty's Throne, 
Darkneſs is his Pavihion, 
From that his radiant Beauty, but from thee - 
He has his Terror and his /Aajeſty. - 
Thus when he firſt proclaim'd his ſacred Law, 
And would his Rebel SubjeQs awe. 
Like Princes on ſome great Solemnity, | 
FM appear'd in's Robes of Srate, and Clad himſelf with thee. 
V. The 
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V, 
The Bleſt above do thy ſweet Vmbrage prize, _ 
When Cloy'd with Light, they ve:i{their Eyes. 
The Y:/0n of the Deity is made- 


* More Sweet and Beatifick by thy Shade. 


But we poor Terants of this Orb below 
'Don't here thy Excellencies know, 
Till Death our Underftandings does improve, _ 
And then our Wiſer Ghoſts rec ſtlent Night-Walks love. 
L 7 nog 


But thee I »ow admire, thee would I chufe 
For my Religion, or my Muſe. 
*Tis hard to tell whether thy reverend Shade 
Has more good Yotaries or Poets made. 
From thy dark Caves were Inſpirations given, 
And from thick Grove: went Yews to Heaven, 
Hail then thou 1ſe's and Devort:on's Spring, | 
[Tis ja we ſhould adore, *tis jt we ſhould thee fre. 


NY —— —— — _ — - 
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The INviTATION. 


Come my Beloved let 1s go forth into the Field, let 
ws lodge in the Villages, Cantic. 7. 11. 


. 
00 thou d4:v:neFt Obje® of my Love, 
This Noiſy Regiondon't with us agree ; 
Come let us hence remove, 

I cannot here enjoy my ſelf or thee. 

Here Y:ceand Folly keep their Court, 
Hither their chiefef# Favoxrites reſort, 
Debauchery has here her Royal Conair, 

This is her great Metropolis, 
What e'er we ſee or hear Contagionis ; 
Their /Aarnrers are polluted like the Air. 

Frem both unwholſom Vapours riſe 
And blacken witly ungrateful Steams the DEUgLUrueg Skies. 
II. Come 


[32 J 
CU BE - 
Come we'll'e'n to our Conntry Seat repair, 
The Native Home of Innocence and Love: 
There we'll draw parer Air, 

And pity Monarchs ſitting in our Grove. 

Here Virtue has her ſafe Retreat, 
Abandon'd by the Many and the Grear. 
Content does here her peaceful Scepter ſway ; 

Here Faithfulneſsand Friendſhip dwell, 

And Modeſty has here her humble Cell : 
Come my Beloved, Come, and let's away. 

Be thou My Agel good and kind. 
And PT'11 ner look at Sodom which we leave behind. 

It 


In Fields and flow'ry Meadows, Woods and Groves 
Thef# and bet Delights of humane Kind, 
There we'll enjoy our Loves 
All free, *and only to our ſelves confin'd. 
Here ſhall my Eyes be fixt on thee, 
Till every Paſſion be an Extaſie. 
Each Hoxr to thee ſhall be Canonical ; 
The Sweets of Nature ſhall not ſtay, 
My Soul, but only ſhew to thee the way ; 
To thee ; Thou Beanty's great Original. 
Come My Beloved, let's go prove D. 
Theſe ſweet Advantages of Peace, Content, and Love. ® 


—_ 
— 


Sitting in a) ARBOUR. 


22 ye good Powers, thus let me ever be 
Serene, retir'd, from Love and Buſmneſs free ; 
The reſt of your great World I here reſign 

To the Contentions of the great ; 

I only ask that this Retreat, 

. This little Tenement be mine. 
All my. Ambition's to this Po:zr confin'd ; 
Others inlarge their Forrines, I my 4nd. ; 
IL How | 
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WS 
How calm, how happy, how ſerehe ant! 
How ſatisfy d with my own Company ! 
To few things foregu my ContentI owe; '-- -,- - 
But pheu thor omtogers -if : (PB 
Which 't Hare good or pleaſing call,  * 
« Or (what's ag well ) I fancy 16 - : | 
Thus I come near my. great Creator's State, 
Whoſe whole Bliſs in imſelf does ter 
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Pleas'd with a various Scene of Thoughtl lie, 
Whil'ſt an Obliging Stream lides gently by 
Silent and Deep as 1s the Bliſs I chuſe, © 
All round the little wiged Quire 
Pathetic, teder Thoughts inſpire, 


And with their Strains provoke my Muſe, '.'. ' 


With Eaſe the I»/pirationl obey 
And Sing as wnconcerr/d, and as well plea das they. 
F.- > | 

If ought below deſerve the Name of Bliſs, ._ 

It muſt ( whate'er the great ones think ) be this. . 

So once the travelling Patriarch doubly bleſt 
With Dreams divine from Heaven ſent, © 
And his 0wn Heaven of Conitent, : 
On's rocky Pillow took his Reſt. - . 

Angels ſtood ſmiling by and ſaid, were we our Bliſs 

To change, ir ſhould be. for 4 State like his. 


'Tis ſtrange ſo cheap, and yet ſo grear a Good 
Should by ſo very Few be underſtood; © 
That Bliſs which Others ſeek with Toil and Sweat 
For which they prodigally waſt _ 
Their Treaſures, and yet miſsat laſt, 
Here I have at an eaſie Rate. 
$o thoſe that Coſtly Phyſick uſe in vain, . baths 
Sometimes by ſome Map Receiptstheir Health obtain, | 


34] 


The ConMpLannt. 


STA "2 #2 E > 
Ell *ris adull perpetual Round 
Which h Te We filly. Mortals !read ; 
Here's naught Il ſwear worth living to be found, : 
I wonder how 'tis with the Dead. 75 Fo 
Better I hope, or elſe ye Powers divine 
Unmake me, 1 my MPI” reſign. 


Still to be Vex*d by Joys delay'd 
Or by Fruition to be Cloyd? 
Still to be wearied in a fruitleſs Chaſe, 
Yet ſtill to 77, and /oſe the Race ? 
- Still our departed Pleaſures to lament - 
Which yet when preſerr, gave us no Content ? 3 
I! % 
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Is this the the thing we ſo cxtol, 
For which we would prolong our Breath * 
Do we for this long Life a Bleſſing Call 
And tremble at the Name of Death ? 
+ Sots that we are to think by that we gain 
Which is as well rerairzd as loft with Pain. 
= , IV 


- Isit for this that we adore _ 4 
** Phyſicians, and their Art implore ? » 
Do we bleſs Nature's liberal Supply L 

Of Helps againſt 2ortality ? Z 
Sure *tis but Vain the Tree of Life. to boaſt : 
When Paradiſe, wherein \it grew, 1s lot. 


Ye Powers, why did you Man create 
With ſuch n/at:able Defire?. © 
If you'd endow him with no more Eſtate 
,.,, You ſhould haye made him /e/s e- 
But now our Appetites you Yex and Chear 
With zeal Hunger, and Phantaſtic Meat. 
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4 PasTORAL -npon.the Bleſſed V irgin, gone from 


. : Nazareth to iſt Elizabeth. Wherein the Sad- 


neſs of the Country Nazareth #« deſcribed during the 
bfetee of the Virgip. ; Ge 13,9 -00f 3 


Tranſlated out of Rapin, 
* The Speakers are Afor, Alphzus 4d Zebede, 


Apr. AE why Alphers, in this (weet Shade doſt thou 
Make Songs, which are not ſeaſonable now, 
Since we of fair Parthenia are bereft ! 
Partheniq has our Fields and Mountains left. 
Alph. Ay ſomething *twas my Pipe was t'other Day 
So ſtrargely out of Tune, and in ſo hoarſe a Key. 
Zeb. And I too this Misfortune might have known 
By ſome late Signs, had my Thoughts been my own. 


My little Goats as I to Paſture led 


When the Graſs r:/es from its dewy Bed. 

I wonder'd why the new born Flowers hung down 
Their langnid Heads, as if ſcorch'd by the Sun. 
The Lilly and the Roſe to droop were ſeen, 

And ſo did the immortal Evergreen, 

Parthenia ( alas) was gone 


Z For thee ſweet Maid Lilly and Roſe did grieve, 


The Evergreen thy Abſence did perceive. 
Aſor. There grows a ſhady Elm in our yon Groves 
Where Philomel wou'd conſtantly repair, 


= Sweet Philomel of all the Foy and Love 


And with melodious Accents fill the Air. 
When Parthenis was here, this ſhady Tree 


| Was never, never from her Muſic free. 


Sllent and ſad ſhe wanders up and down, 


But now divine Parthenia. is gone, : 
And amongThornsandlonely Hedges makes her Maan: 


D 2 Alph. 


” 


[ 36] 
Alph. Whilſt thou fair Nymph didſt bleſs us with thy 

Fach Grove was ſprightly, every Wood was gay. (Stay, 

The or with Birds, the Caves with:Swains did ring, 

And the ſhril Graſhopper about the Field did ſing. 

But now each Wood is ſilent as the Grave, ...-- 

Nor does the Shepherd whiſtle in his Cave, 

Nor does the Bird ſit chirping on the Bough, 

Nor is the Graſhopper to be heard ow. 


And every Spring had his refreſhing Shade. 
Sweet Flowers to the Bees were ne'er deny'd, 
The Fold with Graſs was conſtantly ſupplied. 
Now Parthents is gone, the induſtrious Bee 


Nor have the Fountains ow their ſhady Coverings. 
Divine Parthenia! with thee we've loſt 
All the Delights our Rural Life could boaſt. 

Aſor. My little Goats were boldly wont to go ; 
And climbe the deſert Hills, my Sheep would do fo too, 
Then happy Sheep, the Woltthe Fold did ſpare, 

The Heat the infant Trees, theRain the ripen'd Ear.' 

Alpb. Thou now perhaps ſweet Nymph art trave'ling | 
Some CraggyHills, unknown to thee before, (o'er 
Whiteſt we ſit here among the ſhady Trees, jp 
And ſwallow down each Cool refreſhing Breeſe. 

Zeb, Say you ſweet Weſtern Blaſts that gently blow 
And you fair Rivers that as ſwiftly flow, 

You who ſo often have been vocal made 

By Swains that pxpeand ſig under the Shade ; 

Say, now while Phebus holds the middle Sky 

Under what Rock does ſweet 'Parthenia ly ? | 

Or through what Coaſts may I her wandrings trace? 

Or in what Fountain ſees ſhe now her lovely Face ? 

Ah! Tho our way of Life be plain and courſe z 
« Yet don't thou like thy Country er the worſe 
- Since *t'as thy happy Parent been and Nurſe. 


I > 


Zeb.The Fields with living Springs were fruitful made, 2 


Can't Flowers procure with all his Induſtry : | F: 
The Folds want Graſs, the Fields their living Springs, |: 
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Afor. Ah! where's that ſweet Retreat can thee detain: 
If thou thy native Country doth diſdain? 

Here are pure Springs,-and o'er the Springs are Bowers, 
Fine Woods and Fruit-Trges, and a world of Flowers. 

Alph. But why, fair Nymph, would'ſt thou be abſent - 
When the ſweet Strawberry raiſes up his Head, (now, 
Like Morning Syn all 'delicately red, _ 

And Odorous Bloſſoms ſpring from. every Bough ? 

Zeb. Don't you my Sheep that yonder Bank come near 
"Tis to Parthenia ſacred all that's there, 
Nor wou'd the Grafs; be touch'd by any; but by Her. | 

Aſor. Before fierce Boreas blow with's boiſterous Mouth, - 
Or rainy, weather come on from the South, 

Beſure Parthenia to return again 
Leſt by the Cold thou-ſuffer or the Rain. 
Alph. In a choice Garden is reſerv'd for thee, 


Sweet Murjoram, and a large Myrtle Tree; 


) | 


Myrtles thou always lov'ſt, -come then if now 
Thou ſtill lov'ſt Flowers as thou wert wont to do. 

Zeb. Ripe Apples now; hang dangling on the Tree 

Ready to drop, .and only ſtay tor thee. 
The Fig of thy Delay too does complain, 
The tender Fig, but let them both remain 

"Till thou to thy dear Nazareth return again. 

Fſor.. Return ſweet Nymph, and with thee thou ſhalt 
All the Delights and Beauties of the Spring. (bring 
Freſh Graſs again ſhall on the Mountains grow, 

The Rivers ſhall with Milk and NeQtar flow. 

The Woods ſhall put on their green Liyery, 

And Nature in her Powp ſhall wait on thee. 

The Country Swains ſhall Flowers and Preſents bring, 
And 1 a Violet Garland tor my Offering, | 
With me ſhall Azarias come along 

Who with a ſmooth-wrought Pipe ſhall play the Song 4. > 
The Song that 1f-aePs Shepherd as he ſtood 

By Jordar's Bank, play'd to the /i/{ning Flood. 

Alph. But if thou longer ſhould'd our Hopes deceive, 
With Ruſhes F11 a Basket for thee weave , 

| D 3 flaw 
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Here thy own Nawreth TH repreſent, oo 
How all things here thy Abſence do laments 7 nt 
The little Goats thou wandring here ſhalt ſee | 
Movrnful and ſad, and all for want of thee. 
The Rivers which before flow'd ſwift and ckar 

As glad the Image of thy Facets bear;'!* '0 2: 

Shall move benum'd and ſlow; whileſt on each "_ 
Appears the thirſty and forſaken Sand. | 
The Corn ſhall droop-and languiſh in the Field, -- 
The Meadows no freſh Graſs or Hetb ſhall view, 5 


The Fir-Tree which with ſtately Ptide before, 141c'r i 
Her curious ſhady Locks towards Heaven ſpread; ' 3 
Shall now with down-caſt Boughs, 'and penlive Head, # 
Thy Abſence mourn, and thy Retbrn _— Le F 


Thou round about ſhalt all things weotng 1 fee, 
If Tears in Ruſl;-Work may decipher'd | 
Zeb. Preſerve ye Powers, Lyon don't us aiftain, -* 
The Nymph, whileſt ſhe'runs panting oer the Plain. 
And while ſhe's abſent ſince ſhe once had Love - 
For theſe our Fields, take care ye Powers above 
That neither Rivers do their Banks o'erflow 
Nor Storms the Paſtures ſpoil,or ripen” d Corn oerthrow, 
be free 
Aſor. From Night-Fires let our Stalls (ſweet mot 
Defend from Heat the Roſe, from Cold the Myrtle-tree, 
While Roſe and Myrtle are belov'd by thee. 
That if you chance to caſt a longing Eye 
Back on theſe Fields, now naked and forlorn, 
We may have ſtill ſome Flowers left to ſupply - Y 
Garlands t' expreſs our Joy, and Dreſles you Yadorn. #® 
Alph. Haſte not, if through rough ways thy Journy ÞX 
Haſte not, the Heat will provean Injury. (lye, 
Let not the Sun thy tr:ghter Beauties ſpoil : 
Ah! why wilt thou undo thy ſelf with too much Toil ? 
Take pleaſing Shelter in ſome gentle Shade 
*T ill the Day flacken, and the Heat I allay'd. 
Zeb. Parthenia, -why doſt thou our Hopes prolong? $ 
Perhaps tao ſome 111 PIPe, and worker Song z N 6 
ow #* 
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Now grate thy Ears, whilſt thy poor country Swain ., . 
On he deaf Winds beſtows fiwett lays in vain. WG | 
Hang there my Pipe till ſhe return, and be ©" 
A ſikeat Monument of my Miſery.,, 77S 
For what are Songs or Mirth without her Company?” Y 
Axzor. Our hills ſhall mourn” while diſtant coaſts yoy 
Aramis ſhall not dance nor Sabaris; ., " (ble 
The fields, the naked figlds no $origs ſhall know, . * - 
And Brooks their diſcontent by niurmiring Streams ſhalt 
Thus did the Swalhs the abſent Nymph lament, © (ſhew. 
The neighbouring Woods to Heav'n the doleful Accents 
6k ( ſent. 


The Tenth Ode of the Second Book: of Horace, 
: _*- Tranſlated, ..: ; 


| t Ss REES | 
3 T'* much the better way, believe me tis, 


Not far to yenture on the great Abyſs, 
Nor yet from Storms:thy Veſſel to ſecure, 
To touch too nigh upon he Gangerops Shore. 


The Golden Mean, as.ſhe's tqo nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy Cell, 
So is her Modeſty, withall as great :: -. - 
To baulk the envy of a Princely Seat. . . 

” ge) SO | + 
Th ambitious Winds with greater ſpite Combiue -' : ,, , 
To ſhock the grandeux'of the ſtately Pine, . Te, 
The height of Structures makes the ruin.large, (chargs. 
And Clouds againſt high Pk their hotteſt bolts diſ- 


An even well-pois'd, Mind, an evil State 

With Hope, a good-with Fear does mederate. 
The SummersPride, by Winter is brought down, 
And Flowers again the Conquering ſeaſon Crown. 
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V.- F 
Take Heart, nor of the Laws of Fats complein, | ih ny = 
Tho now *tis Cloudy, twill Clear, up AJHn,, 2M J 
The Bow Apolly does nat always at 
But with his milder Lyre RR] awakes' the Md, Hi 


Be Life and Spirit, when Fortune proves unkind, 
And fammon upthe Vigour of thy: Mind. 

But when thou'rt driven_by too officious Gales, 
Be wiſe, and gather in the ſwelli ing Sails. 


ES. 
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The DisSCOURAGEMENT. 


I. 
Hat wou'd the Wiſe Men's Cenſure be, 
I wonder, ſhould they hear me ſay 
I was reſoly? d to throw my Books away; 
How wou'd ſome ſcorn, and others pitty me! 
Sure he's in Love, 'tis for ſome Charming Eve 
That he like Adim Paradiſe does leave. © © 
This only'difference woulit be 
Between my great Grandſire, and me, 
That I my Paradiſe forego 
For want of A ppetite to know. 


*Tis not that Koowledge I deſpiſe 3 
No, you miſconſtrue my Delign 3 
Or that t' Enthuſiaſm 1 incline 
——u hope by In Nba m to be Wiſe. 
*Tis not for this I bid my Books adieu, 


No, I love Learning full as well as you, 
" And have the Arts great Circle run 
With as much Vigour as the Sun 
His Zodiac treads, till t'other Day 
A thought ſurpris'd me in my way. 


INI. Thought 
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> My labour's certain, ſo is not. my. Store, o 
# I may hereafter yalearn all again. ,, _ 
; Why thenfor Truthdo I my Spirits.waſte, 


£ 41 1 
I. 
' * What we have ſtamp'd for Scrence here; © 
Does only the Appearance. of it wear . 
And will not paſs above, tho Current here below ; 
Perhaps they've other Rules to Reaſon by, 
And what's Truth here, . with: .them's Abſurdity. 


We Trath by aRefratted ray, .. -;;.. 
View,.like the Syn gt. Ebb of Day: T3H8 bg 
. *- Whom the gros;.treacherous Armoſphere- 
Makes where it is; not,. toappear. 
IV. | 


Why then ſhall I with Sweat and Pain.:- T- | 
Digg. Mines of diſputable.Oar ? | : 


When after allI may be gult'd.at.laſt ? 


So when the honeſt Patriarch thought 
With Seven Years Labour he had bought 
His Kachels, Love, by Morning Light 
He found the Errour of the Night, 
Or grant ſome Knowledge dwells. below, _ 
"Tis but for ſome few Years to ſtay 
Till 'm ſet looſe from thisdark Houſe of Clay, 
And in an Inſtany I ſhall all things know. : 
Then ſhall I learn t' Accumulate Degrees 
And be at once made aſter of all 'SCBENCes. 
What need I then great Summs lay out, 
And that Eſtate with care foreſtall, 
Which when few Years are came about, 
Into my Hands of Courſe will fall ? 


\} 
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The 63 Chapter of Taiah Paraphraſed i t Wy, 6 Verſe. | 
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Oris't my Fancy's' wild/ miſtake? ! - 22 k 
It cannot be a Dream, "bright Beams of Light bi 
Flow from the Y:/ior's Face,- and pierce 'my tender Sight. | 
No common 77:ſon this, I ſee- | 
Some Marks of more than Hirman Majeſty. &. 
Who is this mighty Hero, who, ' b, 
With Glories round his Head, and Terrovr in his Brow : 3 
From _ lo he comes, 'a Scarlet Die - - - (4 
O'reſpreads his Clvaths, and does ont-vy : 
The Bluſhes of the Morning Sky: ' 14 
Triumphant and Victorious he'appears, ' ab 
And Honour in his looks and habit wearys!: WOE: 
How ſtrong he treads, how ſtately does he: #0! 
Pompous and Solemn'i 1s his pace, 
And full of Majeſty, as is his Face. 
Who is this mighty Hero, who ? 
'Tis I who tomy Promiſe faithful ſtand, 
I who the Powersof Death, Hell, and the Grave, 
Have foil'd with this all-conquerin Hand, 
I who moſt ready am, and gy too to {ave. 


Why wear'ſt thon han this Scarlet Die? ? 
Say mighty Hero, why ? + % 

Why do thy Garments look all Red YT 1 
Like them that in the Wine-far tread ? E: 
The Wine-preſs I alone have trod, 

That vaſt unweildy Frame, which long did ſtand 

Unmov'd, and which no mortal Force cou'd e're com- F j 
That ponderous Maſs I ply'd alone (mand, # © 
And with me to aſliſt were none ; 

A mighty task it was, worthy the Son of God, 
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Angels | 
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Angels ſtood trembling'at the dreadful ſight; _* 

Crert'd with what Succeſs Tſhould go through 
The Workl undertook to do ; © 
Inragd I put forth allmy might * 

- And down the Engine preſs'd,' the violent Force 

Diſturb'd the Univerſe, put'Narure out of Courſe. 


' B The Blood guſh'd outin Streams, and checquer'd o're 


3 My Garments with its deepeſt Gore ; 
7 With Ornamental Drops 'bedeck'd I ſtood, 


+ 3 And writ my Y:&ory with my Enemy's Blood. 
© Il. 


bo The &ay, the Signal day is come © 
7 When of my Enemies I muſt Vengeance take; 
; The day when Death ſhali have its doom, 


| 4 And the Dark Kingdom With ity Powers ſhall ſhake. 


Fate in her Kalender mark'd out this day with Red, 


i She folded down the Iron Leaf, and thus ſhe faid, 


Z This day, if ought I can Divine be true, 
Shall for a ſignal Victory 
Be Celebrated to Poſterity : 
Then ſhall the Prince of Light deſcend , 
And reſcue Mortals from th' Infernal Fiend, '': 
Break through his ſtrongeſt Forts, and all his Z9/* ſub- 
This faid, ſhe ſhut the' AdarwninVolumeElbſe (due. 
And wiſh'd ſhe might tlie Crpading Years trapoſe; 
So much ſhe long'd to have the Scene diſplay, 
And ſee the vaſt event of this important Day: © 
And now in midlt of the revolving Years, JV 
This great, this mighty one appears : 
The Aichfll Traveller the Sun _T 
Has number d ont the Days, and the ſet Period rui. 
I lookt, and to aflift-was'none, Ry pee 
My Angelick Guards ſtood trembling by, 
But durſt not .Verture nigh : * 
In vain,too from my Father did Ilook . | 
For Help, my Father tne for{bok: 
Amaz'd I was to ſee 
How all deſerted me. 
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I took my fury for my ſole ſupport ; 

And with my ſingle Arm the Conqueſt won, | 

Loud Acclemations filPd all Heavens Court, . 
The Hymning guards above - 

Strair'd to an higher pitch of Joy and Love, 

The great Jehovah prais'd, and his Victorious Son. 
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 -» The ELEVATION. b 


; I. _ Oh 

T Ake wing ( my Soul) and upwards bend thy flight * 
To thy Or:g:inary Fields. of Light. + * 
Here's nothing, nothing here below 4 

. That can deſerve thy longer ſtay ; 

A ſecret whiſper bids thee go. _ | 
To purer Air, and Beams of native Day. ” 
Th ambition of the towring Lark out-vy, 4 
And like him Sing as thou _ upward fly. 7% 


How all things leſſen which my Soul before | 
Did with the groveling Multitude adore ! 
Thoſe Pageant Glories diſappear, 
— Which charm and dazle mortals Eyes : 
How do I in this higher Sphere, 
How do I Mortals, with their Joys deſpiſe ! 
Pure, uncorrupted Element I breath, 
And pity:their groſs — beneath. 


How vile, how ſordid here thoſe Trifles ſhew 
That pleaſe the Tenants of that Ball below ! 
But ha ! Pve loſt the little ſight, _ 
TheScene's remov'd, and all 1 ſee 
Is one confus'd dark maſs of Night. 
What nothing was, now nothing ſeems to be : 
How calm this Region, how Serene, how Clear! 
'Sure I ſome ſtrains of Heavenly Mulick hear. 


| 
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IV. On, i 
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On, on, the Task is eafie now and Light, 
No ſtearns of Earth can here retard thy flight, 
' Thou needſt.not now thy ſtrokes renew, 
"Tis but to ſpread thy Pinions wide, 
'And thou with eaſe thy Seat wilt yiew, 
Drawn bythe Bent of the Ethereal tide. 
*Tis fo I find; How -fweetly on I move, © 
Not let by things below, mw help'd by thoſe above! 


' But ſee, to what new Region am I come? 


I know it well, it is my native Home. 

Here led I once a Life Divine, 

Which did all good, nor evil know : 

Ah! who woud ſuch ſweet Bliſs refign 
For thoſe vain ſhews which Fools admire below ? 
"Tis true, butdor't of Folly paſt complain, 
But joy to ſee theſe bleſt abodes again. 

| | VE 

A good retrieve: But lo, while thus I ſpeak, 


With piercing Rays th' eternal Day does break. 


The Beauties of the Face Divine 
' Strike ſtrongly on my feeble Sight: 
With what bright Glories does it ſhine! 
*Tis one immenſe and everflowing Light. 
Stop here my Soul; thou'canſt not bear more Bliſs, 
Nor can thy now rais'd Palate ever reliſh leſs. 


; ANNOTATIONS. 


He general Deſignof the precedent Poemis to 
repreſent the gradual Aſcent of the Soul þb 
Contemplation to the Supreme Good, together wit 
its firm Adherency to it, and itsfull Acquieſcencein 
it. All which is done Ag eee undes the Alle- 
gory of a Local Elevation from the Feculent Regi- 
ons of this lower World. Pare 


[46 ] 
Pare ancorrupted Element Tbreath 
And pitty their groſs Atmbſphere beneath.” 


By pure uncorrupted Element is'meant the refined in- 
telleQtual Entertainments of the Divine Life, which 


are abſtrafted from all Corporeal Allays. yauwe ret | 

cls May © Pleaſures : 
which are proper to Man as ſuch. By groſs: Atmoſphere © 
1s meant the more Se Grathomimn of the Ani- X 
mal Life, which comesas ſhort in Purity of the D- !; 
vine, as thethick Atmoſphere does of the pure ther. 7 


towr7 as the Divine Plato calls them, 74 


No fleams of Earth can here retard thy flight, &C. 


The thing intended inthe whole Stanza is to inſinu- | 
ate the _ Facility and Pleaſure of the Diwine Life, | 
at is arrived to.an Habit of it. For as the 


toone t 
Magnetick influence of the/Earth can hayeno Force 
upon him that is placed in the upper Regions, be- 
yond the Sphere of its' Ativity, ſo. (Which is the 
Counterpart ofthe Allegory) the inclinations of the 


Animal Nature have little or no Power over him, | 
who has advanc'd to the Heights of-habitual Con- # 
templation. 'He looks down upon, and obſerves the ! 


4M 
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Tumults of his Senſitive Appetite, but no way Sym- ! 
pathizes with it.; He views the "Troubled Sea, but | 
with the Unconcernednefs of a Stander by, not as | 
one that Sails in it. His Soul tho in. ConjunRion | 


with his Body is yet above the reach of its GuftSand 
Reliſhes, and from her Serene Station at once ſees 
and ſmiles at its little Complacencies. As Lacan ſays 


of the Soul of Pompey, when advanced to the Erhe- | 


real Regions, 
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Conn [lic poſtquam ſe lumine vero 
 Implevit,' ftellaſque vagas miratur, & aftrs 
-.. \ Fixa poli, widit quanta fot notte jaceret 
'* .Noſtrs dies, riſuque ſui ludibria trunci, 


And here I cannot chuſe. but take notice of a Difi- 


E culty which is very incident to the buſineſs in Hand, 
Z and hard I my ſelf was once very much per- 
# ks when. 


firſt applied my Thoughts to Moral 


ontemplations. ?Tis in ſhort this, we have a re- 
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I Leiv'd Axiom that the Difficulty of the Performance 


+ ZCommends the Merit of a good Aftion, Now if 
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7 ſo, it ſeems to follow that he who by a long habitu- 
& al Courſe of Piety and Virtue has made his Duty* 
& caſie and naturalto himſelf, will be leſs perfeQt than 
# another whodoes hardly abſtain from Vice, or than 
Z himſelf before the Acquiſition of that Habit, .And 


then that Eyrggrne which Arifſt otle in the 7th of his 
Ethics makes only a Semi-virtue, becauſe of the Dif- 
ficulty of its Performance, will for that very Reaſon 


& become Virtus Heroica, and if ſo, to makea Progreſs 
# in Virtue will involve a Contradiction. 'ThisI con- 
# feſs appear'd to me in no inconfiderable Intricacy, 
Z when it firſt occur'd to my Thoughts, and I could 
3 not preſently unwind my elf from it. 


But in anſwer to it T conſider, 1/f, That when 


the DIES of the Performance 1s ſaid to com- 
$ mend the Ati 
8 Difficulty did jn it ſelfas an Ingredient, add any 


10n, *tis not {o tobe underſtood as if 


Moment'to the Excellency of a Man's Virtue, but 
only that *tis a ſign of it 2 Poſteriori, Becauſe were 
not a Man endow*d with ſuch a Degree of Virtue, 


8 he would .ngt beable to conquer the ſuppos'd Ditfi- 


culty. 


"FF, 


24, I confider that weate tadiſtinguiſh of a two- 
fold Difficulty, 1/.There is a Difficulty whichari-. 
ſes from the Nature of the Work it ſelf. And 24. 
There's a Difficulty whichariſes from the Diſpoſiti- - 
on of the Agent. Now *tis not this later Difhculty: - 
that commends the excellency of Virtue, but only» 
the former, which is no way diminiſt'd by the Ha-7 
bit. Forafterthe InduQtion of the Habit, the Work” 
remains the ſame in its own Nature, which it was-+ 
before; the'only Change is in the Agent, who by - 
his Habit is render'd more expedite and ready for: . 
the Performance of what is good. But as for the la- 
ter Difficulty which proceeds from the Agent him- - 
ſelf, that is {o far from commending the Worth of 
any gocd Aion, that it derogates much from its: . 
Commendation. ?Tis eaſineſs of Performance that ” 
here gives the Value. He that abſtains fig ſenſual : 
Pleaſures withgreat Abhorrency, and has ſet him- "* 
ſelf at a wide Diſtance from it, diſcovers more and : 
has more of a Virtuous Reſolution, than ,he whoſe / 
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[49] | 
juſt abſtain. For ſince we become Virtuous by a 
right Application of our Wills, the excellency 'of 
our Virtues muſt be meaſured by rhe greater or leſs 
Strength of our Reſolutions. And conſequently, 
he who by a ftrong Habit has made his Virtue 
moſt natural and eafie to him 1s arrived to the 
greateſt Perfection. | 
Drawn by the bent of the Athereal Tide ; 


This is in Allufion to the Carteſian Hypotheſis of 


Vortices or Whirl-pools of ſubtile Matter. The My- 
ſtic Senſe 1s this, that the higher a Seraphic Soul 
advances in the Contemplation of thg, Supreme 
Good, the ſtronger he will find its Artractions. 


T kzow it well, it is my Native home, 


This Verſe with the whole Stanza proceeds upon 
the Platonic Hypotheſis of Prx-exiltence. I ſholl not 
here diſpute the Problem. Thoſe that deſire to be 
Satished concerning it, Irefer to the Works of that 
Oracle of profound Wiſdom and Learning, the Ex- 
cellent Dr. More, to an ingenious Treatiſe calPd 
LaxOrientalis, and to the Account of Origex, Inthe 
mean while Thope the molt rigid maintainer of Or- 
thodoxy will allow me the Liberty ofalluding to jt 
as an Hypotheſis, if not, I'm ture the Laws of Poetry 
will. My Buſineſs here was to imitate Nature, and 
to repreſent how a Soul would be aijected in fuach a 
Caſe, ſuppoſing it true: Which Irhink IT have not 
done amiſs. For fo the Ingenious Flatoniſt Boerne, 

Huc te ſi reducem referat Via, 

Quam nu requirts immer, 

Hes dices, memini, patria eſt mihi, 

Hips ortis hic ſiffan gradum, 

E "Tis 
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Tis one immenſe and everflowing Light. 


My Buſineſs was here to give a Compendious de- 
{cription of-God. Now among all the Repreſenta- 
tions we have of him, I MOUges none ſo agrecable 
to the Genius of Poetry asa ſenſible One, and of all 
thoſe I could-not find a better in all the Inventory 
of the Creation, than this of Light. I ſhall not here 
endeavour a Parallel ; It may ſufficetoſay, thatthe 
Repreſentation is warranted by Authority, both 
Humane and Divine. The School of Plato deſcribes 
the Nature of God by an immenſe Light, or Lucid 
Fountain overflowing, and diffuſing its refreſhing 
Beams. - And Holy Scripture goes further, and ſays 
in expreſs Terms,-that God is light, and in him is no 
darkneſs at all, John 1. 5, 
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- The CuriosITyY. 


L 
I as State of Mortals here below, 
Whom. unkind Heaven does inſpire 
With ſuch a conſtant, ſt: o7 deſire, 
And with fuch ſlezder Faculties to know ! 
And yet we not Content to bear the Pain 
Of thirſt zn,rczcht and fruitleſs Love, 
With one more Curſe our ills improve, 
And Toil and Dradgefor what we ne're can gain. 
I. 
With what ſtrange Frenzy are weall poſleſt, 
A Cortented Ignorance to refuſe, 
And by Laboriozs ſearch to loſe, 
Not the Enjoyment only, but our Reſt ! 
"Something like Oar does on the ſurface ſhine, 
ng We 
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We taken with the ſpecious Shew, 
With Pains dig in the flartering Mine 
But all alas in vazr, Truth aps low. 
The greateſt Knowledge we can ever gain 
From ſtudying Nature, Books or Men, 
Serves juſt t' employ dull Hours ; but then 
It yields leſs Pleaſure than it coſts us Pain. 
Beſides, ſo ſhort and treacherows 1s our Age, 
No ſooner are we counted Wile, 
But enviozs Death ſhuts up our Eyes, 
Juſt as our Part is learnt, we quit the Stage: 
* IV. 
Could I among the nobler Spirits knd 
One that would lay aſide his Stare, 
And be my kind Confederate, 
That ſuddainly | might inrich my Mind ; 
*T would be bens Pleaſure this, if happy I 
Could once at Eaſe fit a furvey 
And my great Victory enjoy, 
And ( not as now ) {till /abour on and dye, 


The 114 Pſalm Paraphraſed, 


I 
Hen conquer'd by the Plagrtes of 17oſes Rod 
Th Egyptian Tyrant gave Command 
That //reel ſhould depart his Laud, 
Iſrael the choſen Family of God. 
. Among them dwelt the Holy One, 
-Juda his Santtuary, and Iſrael was his Throne, 
I 


TheSea beheld this Scexe, and didadmire, 
Each Wave ſtood ſilently to ſee 
a 'The Power of the Divinity ; 
They ſaw, and fled the dreadfvl Gride of Fire, 
; And Jordan too divided ſtood, (Flood. 
The Prieſts the ſacred 4k bore throvgh the yie/ding 
E::3--: Ill. Mount 
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HI. 
Mount $:12; with great Horrour ſtruck and Dread, 
Forgot her Weight, and in a:Trance 
Like a light Ram, did skip and dance ; 
She fear'd, and fain would hide her Palſy Head. 
The Hills their Mother Mountain ſaw, 
The little Hills, and like young Sheep they ſtood in Awe. 
IV. 


What made thee to retreat, thou mighty Sea ? 
Tell me, for never any Shore 
Knew ſuch a wondrous T de before, 
And thou great Jordan ; ſay, what ailed thee ? 
Say ſacred Mount, wh# meant thy Trance, 
And you ſmall «nder-hills, why did you skip and dance? 
V 


You need not think it Shame to own your Fear ; 
W hat you diſmaid, the ſame would make 
The univerſal Fabrick ſhake ; 
The Cauſe was great, for Jacob's God was there. 
That God who did the Rock ſubdue, 
And made it melt in Tears, tho harder far than you. 


The 148 Pſalm Paraphraſed. 


| T. 
Oo Come let all created Force conſpire 
A general Hymn of Praiſe to ſing ; 
Join all ye Creatures 1n one ſolemn Quire, 
And let your Theme be Fes Almighty King. 


Begin ye bleſt Attendants of his Seat, 

Bezin your high Seraphic Lays, 
*Tis juſt you ſhould, your Happineſs is great, 
And all you are to give again, 1s Praiſe, 


Ye glorious Lamps that rule both Night and Day, 
Bring you your A!ec!ij2hs too ; 


PM. W Coy | 
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| To him that Tribute of Devotion pay _ 
> Which once blind Sperſtition gave to you. 
| IV 


- Thou fir# and faireft of material Kind 


By whom his other Works we ſee, 


Subtile and aQtive as pure Thought and Mind, 


Praiſe him that's Elder, and more Fair than thee. 
V 


Ye Regions of the Air his Praiſes ſing, 
And all ye Virgin Waters there 
Do you Advantage to the Conſort bring, 
And down to us the Alelujah bear. 
VI 


In chaunting forth the great Jehovah's Praiſe 
Let theſe the upper Conſort fill, 
He ſpake, and did you all from nothing raiſe; 
As jou did then, ſo now obey his Will. 
| VIE 
His Will, that fix'd you in a conſtant State 
And cut a Track for Nature's Vheel, 
Here let it run ſaid he, and made it Fate, 
And where's that Power which canthis Law repeal ? 
 VIIL. 
Ye Powers that to th” inferiour World retain, 
Join you now with the Quire above, 
And firſt ye Dragons try an higher Strain, 
And turn your azgry Hiſlings into Praiſe and Love. 
IX 


Let Fire, Hail, Snow and Vapours that aſcend 
Unlock'd by Phebas ſearching Rays, 
Let ſtormy Winds ambitiouſly contend, 
And all their wonted Force imploy in Praiſe. 
X 


Ye ſacred Tops which ſeem to brave the Skies, 
 _ Riſevigher, and when Men on you 

Religious Rites perform and Sacrifice, 

With their O»lations ſend your Praiſes too. 
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: XI. 
Ye Trees whoſe Fruits both Men and Beaſts conſume 
* Be you in Praiſes fr-uivful too ; 
Ye Cedars, why have you ſuch choice Perfume 
But that ſweet Incenſe ſhould be made of you ? 
XII. 


Ye Beaſts with all the humble creeping Train 
Praiſe him that made your Lot ſo high 3 
YeBirds who in a nobler Province reign 
Send up your Praiſes higher than you fly. 
XII 
Ye ſacred Heads, that wear Imperial Gold 
Praiſe him that you with Power arrays, 
And you whoſe Hand the Scale of Faſtice hold 
Be 745t in this, and pay your Debt of Praiſe. 
XIV 


Let ſprightly. Youth give /7gow to the Quire, 

Each Sex with another vye; 

Let feeble Age difſolyd in Praiſe expire, 

And Infants too in Hymrs their reader Voices try. 

XV. 

Praiſe him ye Saints who Piety profeſs 
Aad at his Altar ſpend your Days, 

Ye Seed oi //-acl your great Patron bleſs, 

"Tis Afazna this, for Angels Food is Praiſe. 


_—— 


—— — 


4 PASTORAL On the Death of hu Sacred Majeſty 
Ain7 CHARLES the Second. 


Menalcs, Thyrſis, and Daphns. 


Thyr. Hat,ſad ? Aenalcas : Sure this pleaſant Shade + 
Was ne'er for ſuch a mournfnl Tenant made. + * 

All things {mile round thee, and throughout the Grove 

Nature diſplays a Scene of Joy and Love. 

But Shcpherd where'sthy Flock? 
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Sure they in ſome forbidden Paſtures ſtray 
Whilſt here in Sighs thou numbreſt out the Day. 

Men. Ah Thyrſis, thou could'ſt witneſs heretofore 
What ſtrange AﬀeCction to my Flock I bore. 

Thou know'ſt my Thyrſis, the Arcadian Plain C 
Could not afford a more induſtrious Swain. 
But I no longer now that Mind retain. 

Thyr.What change ſo great but what Love's Power can 
Menalcas does his Kids, and tender Lambs forſake.(make? 
So I, when Slave to Galarea's Eyes, 

Did neither City nor the Country prize, 
Butall their Sports, and my Flock too deſpiſe. 
Hang thou my Pipe (faid I ) on yonder Tree, 
For then ( alas ) I had no Taſt for Melody. 
Obſcurely in thick Woods I fate alone 

And ſigh'd ig Conſort to the Turtles Moan. 

Men. *Tis not fond Love that cauſes my Diſtreſs, 

No Thyrſis, you'r miſtaken in your Gueſs. 

The glorious Prize I have in Triumph born, 

Jam no longer now Alex: Scorn. 

Or if I were, I now could be unmoved 

At every ſcornful Glance, nor care where e'er he loved. 
A nearer Grief preys on my Spiritsnow, 

And I beneatha heavier Burthen bow. 

The gentle God of the Arcadian Plains 

Pan that regards the Sheep, Pan that regards the Swains, 
Great Pan is dead 

Throughout the Fields thedoleful Tidings ran, 

A Swoonſeiz'd all the Shepherds at the Death of Par. 

Of Pax——But ſee the reſt that Tree will ſhew 

Which wears the fad Inſcription of my Woe, 

Where, with the Bark my Sorrows too will grow. 

Thyr. How Shepherd, is it by Fame's Trumpet ſaid 
"T han Par the beſt of all the Gods is dead ? 

Whom oft w? adored, and whom becauſe we knew C 


AS good as they, we thought him as immort-1{too ? 
"Tis ftrange; but Omens now I find are true. 
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In yonder Copſe a ſhady Oak there ſtood, 

Stately, well rooted, and it ſelf a Wood; 

Her Branches ver the inferiour Trees were ſpread, 
Who all ador'd her as their ſoveraign Head : 

Hither, when heated by the Guide of Day 

While their young wanton Goats did skip and play, 
Hither the Swains would conſtantly repair, 

Here ſing, and in the ample Shade driuk freſher Air. 
This Tree whenlI my Goats to Paſture drove, 

Whileall was clear above, and {#:/!, throughout the Grove. 


Struck by ſome ſecret Force fall down I ſaw, (and Awe. 


The Wovd-Nymphs all were ſciz'd with Wonder, Grief, 

Nor had I left this Ruin far behind 

\Vhen lo (ſtrange Sight ) a Nightingal I find, 

Which from brisk Airs, enlivening all the Grove 

Coo'd on a ſuddain like a mournful Dove. 

Amaz'd I ſtand, and on my Pipe eflay 

With ſome brisk Song her Sorrows to allay. 

But ail ia vain. She from the lofty Tree ( like thee. 

Eept on her ſad Complaint, and mourn'd, and droopd 
An. And why theſe {lighter things doſt thou relate ? 

Nature her ſelf perceiv'd Pan's mighty Fate. 

She fainted, when he drew his lateſt Breath, 

And almoſt ſympathiz'd with him to Death. 

Each Ficld put on a languid dying Face | (Graſs. 

The Sheep not minding, Food, with Tears bedewd the 

Theo 1 1ons too in Tears their Griei confelt, 

Anc tavaze Bears, Pan's Enemies protelt. 

The Nymphs all wept, and all the noble Tram 

Ot Iettvs that frequent the Court of Par. 

Eccho that long by nou2ht but Voice was known, 

In Sonnds repeated others Woes, but wept her own. 

Th Arca: monri'd, and preſs beneath the weighty 

With Cruelty they charg'd the Goes and every Star. (Care 
7 i-xv And wellthey might; Heaven could not ſhew a7 

More mild, more good t his Vetaries than he. (Deity 

Fic was ali LOVE, all Peaye, alt CiemCcicy 5 


H' al- 


—O>> Of )OADIS>< 
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> H' allur'd the Love, and melted downthe Hate 
ZOfall : He had no Enemy but Fate. 

'Par kept the Ficlds, from Wolves ſecur'd the Stall, 
'He guarded bot': the humble Shrubs, and Cedars tall. 


And Winter Winds blew ſoft at his Command, (Land. 


= The Summers Heat obey'd Pan's gentle Hand, c 


'He bleſt the Swains with Sheep, and fruitful made their 


Weep Shepherds, and in Pomp your Grief expreſs, 
The Ground with Flowers, your ſelves with Cypreſs 


dreſs. 
Let the Arcadians in a ſolemn Train 
March flowly on, let mournful Accents fill the Plain, c 
Do this at leaſt in Memory of Par. 


Dafh. But why this vain Expence of Tears and Breath? 
D' ye think Paz loſt and ſwallow'd up in Death ? 
He lives, and with a pleas'd and wondering Eye 
Contemplates the new Beanties of the Sky. 
Whence on theſe Fields he caſts propitious Rays, 
Now greater than our Sorrow, greater than our Praiſe. 
I faw ( for why mayn't I rehearſe the Sight) 
Juſt as the Stars were kindled by the Queen of Night 


- Another new-made milky Way appear, 


I faw, and wonder'd what Event it might prepare. 
When lo great Pan amaz'd my trembling Sight, 1 
As through th' Xthereal Plains he took his Flight 


: Deck'd round with Rays, and darting Streams of Light. | 


- Triumphant was his March, a ſacred Throng 2. 


\ 


Of Gods incloſed him, Par was all their Song, 

The Sky ſtill brighten as they went along. 
Men. Thy Viſion be all Truth — 

But who ſhall now the royal Sheep-crook hold, 

Who patroniz7e the Fields, who now ſecure the Fold ? 
Daph. Diſcharge that Care, the royal Stock does yield 


: Another Par to patronize the Field. 
- An Heir of equal Conduct does the Scepter ſway, 
- One who long nurtured in the Paſtoral Way, 


In Peace will govern the Arcadian Plains, (Swains. 


Defend the tender Flocks, and chear the drooping 


Thyr. 
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Thyr. Come then, let's tune the Pipet'a brisker "3 


Let's with a Dance our Sorrows chaſe away, 
And to new Par in Sports devote the Day. 


9 
s. 
Fa 


i 
Bo — — 


SATIETY. 


I. 
Aſte on dull T:me, thy winged Minutes haſte, 
I care not now how ſoon thou bring'ſt my laſt, 

By what Pve liv'd I plainly know 4 

The total Sum of all below. 
The Days to come, altho they promiſe more, 
I know will be as falſe as _ that went before. 

I 


The beſt of Life tho once enjoy'd, is vain, 
And why ye Powers the ſelf-ſame o'er again ? | 
The Comedy's ſo dull, I fear F 
*T will not a ſecond ating bear. 
No, I've enongh ; I cannot like the Sun | 
Each Day the ſelf-ſame Stage, and ſtill mwearied, run. 
What cruel Laws are theſe that me confine 
Thus ſtill to dig ina deceitful Mine ? 
Be juſt ye Powers, my Soul ſet free, 
Give her her native Liberty. | 
*Tis *gainft the Srage*s Law to force my Stay, g 
Yve ſeen an Af or two, and do not like the Play. 


tt 


The ReveLy. 


| 
Ince you deſire of me to know 
Who's the W:ſe Man, I'll tel you who., 
- Not he whoſe rich and fertile Mud 
I: by the Culture of the Arts refind ; 
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Who has the Chaos of diſorder'd Thought 
By Reaſon's Light to Form and Method brought. 
Who with a clear and piercing Sight 
Can ſee through Niceries as dark as Night. 
Youerr, if you thiak this is He, 
Tho ſeated on the Top of on Porphyrian Tree. 
Nor is it He to whom kind Heaven 
A ſecret Cahala has given 
T' unriddle the myſterio Text 
Of Nature, with dark Comments more perplext. 
Or to dec ypher her clean writ and fair 
But moſt confounding puzling Charatter. 
That can through all her Wiwadings trace 
This ſlippery Wanderer, and wzverl her Face. 
Her inmo#t Mechaniſm view, 
Anatomize each Part, and ſee her through and through. 
IH. 
Nor he that does the Science know, 
 Ouronly Certainty below, 
That can from Problems dark and nice 
Deduce Truths worthy of a Sacrifice. 
Nor he that can confeſs the Stars, and ſee 
What's writ in the black Leaves of Deft:ny. 
That knows their Laws, and how the Sun 
His daily and his anal Stage does run. 
As ifhe did to them diſpence 
Their Motions, and there fate ſupream Intelligence. 
Iv 


Nor is it he ( although he boaſt 
Of Wiſdom, and ſeem wiſe to mof# } 
Yet 'tis not he, whoſe buſie Pate 
Can dive into the deep Intrignes of State. 
Thatcan the great Leviathan controul, 
Manage and rule't, as if he were its Sox. 
The wi/e# King thus gifted was 
And yet did not in theſe true Wiſdom place. 
Who then is by the W:ſe Man meant ? 
He that can want all th;s, and yet can be content. 
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My ESTATE. 


I. 
Hes dol pity that proud wealthy Clown 
That does with Scorn on my low State look down ! 
Thy vain Contempt dull Earth-worm ceaſe, 
I won't for Refuge fly to this, 
That none of Fortune's Bleſſings can 
Add any Yalue to the Man, 
This all the wiſe acknowledge to be rrue ; 
But know I am as rich, more rich than you. 
Il 


While you a Spot of Earth poſleſs with Care 
Below the Notice of the Geographer, 

I by the Freedom of my Soul 

Poſſeſs, nay more, enjoy the whole ; 

To tl Univerſe a Claim I lay ; 

Your Writings ſhew perhaps you'll ſay, 
That's your dull Way, my Title runs more high, 
*Tis by the Charter of Philoſophy. 

INI 


From that a firmer Titlel derive 
Than all your Courts of Law could ever give. 
A Title that more firm doth ſtand. 
Than does even your very Land, 
And yet ſo generous and free 
That none will eer beth:zkit me, 
Since my Poſleflions tend to no Man's Loſs, 
I all enjoy, yet nothing I ingroſs. 
IV. 
Throughout the Works divine I caſt my Eye, 
Admire their Beazity, and their Harmony. 
| view the glorious Hoſt above, 
And him that made them, Praiſe and Love. 
The flowry Meads and Fields beneath, 
Delight me with their odorous Breath. 
Thus 1s my Joy by you not underſtood 
Like that of God, when he ſaid ell was goed. 
V. Nay 


V. 

Nay ( what you'd think leſs likely to be true ) 
I can enjoy what's yours much more than you. 

Your Meadow's Beauty I ſurvey, 

Which you prize only for its Hay. 

; There can I ſit beneath a Tree, 

And write an Ode or Eleyy. 
What to you care, does to me pleaſure bring, 
You own the Cage, I in it ſit and ſig. 


A— 
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N Power or Wiſdom to contend with thee 
Great God, who but a Lucifer would dare ? 
Our Strength is but Infirmity, 
And whenwe this perceive our Sights moſt clear : 
But yet 'I will not be excelFd thought I, 
In Love, in Love, I'll withmy Maker vy. 


I view'd the Glories of thy Seat above, 
And thought of every Grace and Charm divine, 
And further to encreaſe my Love 
I meaſured all the Heights and Depths of hire. 
Thus there broke forth a Strong and Vigorous Flame, 
And almoſt melted down my mortal Frame. 


But when thy Bloody Sweat and Death I view 

I own ( Dear Lord ) the Conqueſt of thy Love, 
Thoudoſt my higheſt Flights outdo, 

I ina lower Orb, and flower move. 

Thus 1 this Strite's a double Weakneſs ſhewn, 

Thy Love I cannot equal, nor yet bear my own. 


The ConqQuesrT. 


T 


IL 


b.-* 
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The TMPATIENT, 
: 


Hat envious Laws are thoſe of Fate, 
Which fix a Gulph ( Bleſt Souls )*twixt us and you ! 
How *twou'd refreſh and chear our Mortal State, 
Whenour dejected Looks confeſs 
The —_— of earthly Bliſs, 
Could we in this black Ni of "gp brighter Glories view ! 


Vain Comfort when I thus complain 
To hear the Wile and Solemn gravely ſay, 
Your Grief and Curioſity reſtrain, 
Death will e'er long this Bar remove, 
And bring you to the Bleft above, 
Till then with thus great m_— all your Longings ſtay. 


But ah the Joy peculiar here 

Does from the greater Excellence ariſe, 

*T will be worth nothing in an equal Sphere. 
Let me your noble Converſe have 
Bleſt Spirits, on this fide the Grave, 

I ſhall hereafter be as great -= you, as wiſe. 


Beſides, when plung'd in Bliſs 4-vwre 

I ſhall nottaſte, nor need this /:fer Joy. 

What Comfort then does from this ProſpeCt ſhine ? 
*Tis juſt as if in Depth of Night, 
You roba Traveler of his Light; 

And promile to reſtor't when 'tis clear Day. 
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CoNTENT. 
ET. 


T Bleſs my Stars I envy none, 
Not great, nor wealthy, no nor yet the WW5/c, 
I've learn't the Artto like my own, 
And what I can't attain to, not toprize. 
7 Vaſt TraQs of Learning I deſcry 
Beyond the Sphere perhaps of my Aftivity, 
- And yet I'm neer the more concern'd at this, 
' Than for the Gems that _—_ the profound Abyſs. 


Should I my proper Lot diſdain 
As long as further good eclipſes mine, 
I may t' Eternity complain, 
And in the Manſions of the Bleſt repine. 
There ſhall I Numbers vaſt eſpy 
Of Forms more excellent, more wiſe, more bleſt than I, 


© I ſhall not rhe lament my unequal Fate, 


And why ſhould larger Proſpe&s now moleſt my State ? 
HI. 


Where all in equal Stations move 
What Place for Harmony can there be found ? 
The lower Spheres with thoſe above 
Agree, and dance as tree and briskly round. 
Degrees of Eſſences conſpire 
As well as various Notes t' accompliſh Heaven's Quire. 


> Thus would I hav'tbelow, nor will I care 


S0 the Reſult be Harmony, what Part 1 bear, 
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Againſt KNOwLEGE. 


[. 
Ell let it be the Cenſure of the Wiſe, 
That W:/dom none but Fools deſpiſe: 
] like not what they gravely preach 
And muſt another Dodrin teach. 
Sinceall's ſo falſe and vain below, 
There's nought ſo ndiſcreer as this, to know. 
I 


The thoughtleſs, dull and leſs diſcerning Mind 
. No Haws in earthly Joys can find, 
He Cloſes with what Courts his Sight, 
All Coin will paſs by his dim Light. 
Though often baulk't, he hopes for Reſt, 
Sleeps cn and Dreams, and is in Error Bleſt. 
Hl 


But he that has refin'd and high-rais'd Senſe, 
Can nothing taſte but Excellence. 

Nor can he Nature's Faults ſupply, 

By Fancy's happy Imag'ry. 

He ſees that all Fruition's vain, 
Can't taſte the preſent, nor = truſt again. 
Our Joys, like Tricks, do all on Cheats depend, 

And when once known, are at an end. 

Happy and Wiſe, two Bleſlings are 

Which meet not in this mortal Sphere ; q- 

Let me be Ignorant below, . 
And when I've ſolid Good, thea let me know. | 


voQ 
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Seeing 4 great Perſon lying in State, 


Ell now I needs muſt own 


That I hate Greatneſs more and more ; 
*Tis now a juſt Abhorrence grown 

What was Antipathy before - 

With other Ills I could diſpence, 

And acquieſce in Providence. 

But let-not Heaven my patience try 


With this one Plague, leſt I repine and dye. 
It 


I knew indeed before, | 
That *twas the great man's wretched fate, 
While with the /:ving to endure 
The vain impertinence of State ; 

But ſure thought L, in death he'll be 
From that and other troubles free : 
What e're his life, he then will lye 


As free, as undiſturb'd, as calm as I. 


III. 
But *twas a groſs miſtake; 
Honour, that too officioxs 1ll, 
Won't even his breathleſs Corps forſake, 


But haunts and waits about him t:/. 
Strange perſecution, when the grave 
Can't the diſtreſſed Martyr fave ! 
What Remedy can there avail, 


Where Death the great Carholicon does fail? 


en BY 
Thanks to my Stars that I 
Am with ſo low a fortune bleſt, 
That what ere Bleſſings tate deny, 
I'm ſure of privacy and reſt. 
"Tis well ; thus long 1 am content, 
And reſt as in my Element, 


F 


Then 
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Then Fate, if you'l appear my friend, 
Force me not *gainſt my _ to aſcend. 


No, I would ſtill be low, 
Or elſe I would be very high, 
Beyond the ſtate which Adortals know, 
A kind of Semi-dezty. 
So of the Regions of the air 
The High'ſt and Loweſt quiet are, 
But 'tis this middle Height I fear, 
For Storms and Thunder are ingendred there. 


Seccond Chapter of the Cant. from werſe 10, to 13. 
I. 


'T wa my Beloved ſpake, 
I know his charming Voice, I heard him fay, 
Riſe up my Love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away. 
II. 
The Winter all is paſt 
And ſtormy Winds that with ſuch rudeneſs blew, 
The Heavens are no longer overcaſt, 
But try to os was You. 
Il 


The Flowers their Sweets diſplay, 
The Birds in ſhort pr eludiums tune their throat, 
The Turtle in low murmurs does eflay 
Her melancholy Note. 
IV 


The fruitful Vineyards make 
An odorous ſmell, the Fig looks freſh and gay, 
Ariſe my Love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away. 


[6 ] 
To 4 Friend in Honotir, 
I; 


Comms thoughtleſs heads perhaps admire to ſds 
That I fo little to your tres bow ; 
But wonder not my Friend, I ſwear to the 
You were as great before ay now, 
| Honour to you dots tiothing give, = 
Tho' from your worth m—_—_ luſtre ſhe receive. 
I 


Your native Glory does ſofar out-do 
Thar of the Sphere whetein you move, 
That I can nuthing but your TRIf in you 
Obſerve, admire, eſteem or love. 
You are a Diamond ſet in Gold, 
The Curious, the Rich me this behold. 
II. 
All that to your late Honour you can owe 
Is only that youre brought in view ; 
ou don't beginto have, but Men to know, 
Your Yoteries are increas'd;, not you. 
So the Sun's height adds not t his light, 
But only does expoſe him _ to ſight. 
V 


To ſome whoſe native worth more 4dimly ſhin'd 
Honour might ſome 112provement give, 
As Metals which the Sun has leſs refin'd 
A value from their Stamp receive. 
But you like gold, paſs for no more 
ThoStamp'd, than f 


or your weight you wou'd before. 
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A Divine Hhmn on the Creation, 


I. 
Wake my Lyre,' and thy ſweet forces joyn 
With me to ſing an Hymn divine, 
Let both our Strains in pleafing numbers flow, 
But ſee, thy ſtrings with tediouſneſs and pain 
Ariſe into a tuneful ſtrain, 
How canſt thou ſilent lye ? 
The Univerſe is Harmony, 
Awake, and move by ſympathy, 
My heart's already tuned, ” way art thou ſo ſlow! * 


Jehovah is our Theme, ti eternal X:»g, 

Whoſe Praiſe admiring Angels ſing, 0 
They ſee with ſteddy and attentive eyes 
His naked Beauties, and from Y:ſion raiſe 

To wendrous heights their Love and Praiſe, 

We Mortals only view 

His Back-parts, and that darkly too, 

We muſt fall ſhore, what ſhall we do, 
But neither too can they up yg grandeur r:/ſe. 

| 


Asgreat, as infinite as he, 
He comprehends his boundleſs ſelf alone, 
Created minds too ſhallow are and dim 

His works to fathom, much more h:»:. 

Our Praiſe at height will be 

Short by a whole infinity, 

Of his all glorious Deity, 4 
He cannot have the ful”, _—_ in need of none. 

IV. 


No power can juſtly praiſe him but muſt be | 


He can't be leſs, nor can he more receive, 2 
But ſtands on fix*d Superlarive, 

Hef's in himſelf compendionſly bleſt ; 

We, acted by the Werekrs of ſtrong deſire, 
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To good without our ſelves aſpire, 
We're always moving hence 
Like lines from the Circumference, 
To ſome more #n-lodg'd excellence. 
But he is one unmov'd ſuf-cencr's Point of Reſt. 


Why then, if f«# of Bliſs that ne're conld cloy, 
Would he do ought but ſtill exjoy ? 
Why not indulge his ſelf-ſufficing ſtate, 
Live to himſelf at large, calm and ſecure, 
A wiſe eternal Epicyre ? 
Why ſix days work, to frame 
A Monument of Praiſe and Fame 
To him whofe Bliſs is ſtill the ſame ? 
What need the wealthy-Coir, or he that's Bleſt Create ? 
VI 


Almighty Love the faireſt Gem that ſhone 

All-round, and half made up his Throne, 
His Favourite and darling excellence, 
Whom oft he would his Royal Virtue ſtile, 

And view with a peculiar Smile, 

Love moved him to create 

Beings that might participate 

Of their Creator's happy ſtate, 
And that good which he could not highter, to diſpence. 

VII 


How large thy Empire, Love, how great thy Sway ! 
Omnipotence does thee obey. 
What complicated Wonders in thee ſhine! 
He that t' infinity it ſelf is great 
Has one way to be greater yet; 
Love will the method ſhew, 
"Tis to impart ; what is't that thou 
O Sovereign Paſſion can'lt not do ? 
Thon mak'ſt Divinity it ſelf much more divine. 
VIII. 
With pregnant love full-fraught, the great Three-ane, 
Would now no longer be alone. 
| F 3 Love, 
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Love, gentle Laye walocke his fruitful Breaft 
And *'woke th* 1Jeas which there dormant lay. 

Awak'd their Beauties they diſplay : 

Th' Almighty ſmil'd to ſee 

The comely Form and Harmony 

Of his eternal Imag'ry ; 
He ſaw 'twas good and fair, and th* Infant Platform, ble. 


Ye Seeds of Being, in whoſe fair Boſoms dwell 
| The Forms of all things poſlible ; 
Ariſe, and your Prolific forcediſplay ; 
Let a fair Iſſue in your Moulds be cal "- 

To fillin part this empty waſte. 

He fpake. The empty ſpace 

Immediately in Travel was | 

And ſoon brought forth a formleſs maſs, 
Firſt matter came undreſsd, ſhe made ſuch haſte t' obey. 

X 


But ſoon a Plaſtick Spirit did ferment 
The liquid dusky element. 
The Maſs harmeniouſly begins to move, 
Let there be Light, {aid God, *twas ſaid and done, 
The Maſs dipe through with brightnebs ſhone. 
Nature was pleas d to ſee 
This feature of Divinity, 
Th Almighty ſmiPd as well as ſhe, 
He- own'd his likeneſs (exe, and did his. Firſt-born love, 
But lo, I ſee a goodly frame ariſe 
Vaſt folding Orbs, and azure Skies, 
With lucid whirl-pools the vaſt Arch does ſhipe, 
The Sun by day ſhews to each World his hight, 
The Stars ſtand ſentinel by night. 
In midit of all is nnd 
That pondrous bulk whereon we treads, 
| But where is its Foundation laid ? - 
:Tis pompous all and great,. and worthy hagds dwine, 


XL 
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XII. 

Thy Temple's built great God, but where is ke 

That muſt admire both it and thee ? 
Ope one Scene more, my Muſe, bleſs and adore, 
See there in ſolemn Councel and Debate 

The great divine Triumwvirate, 

The reſt one Word obey'd 

*T'was done almoſt before *twas fad; 

But Man was not fo cheaply made, 
To make the world was great, but 't epiromiſe it more. 

X 


Tt accompliſh'd work ſtands his ſevere review 
Whoſe Judgment's moſt exaCtly true. 
In Nature's Book were no Errata's found, 
All things are good, faid God, they anſwer well 
Th Ideas which within me dwell ; 
Th' Angelick voices, joyn 
Their Praiſe to the Applauſe divine, 
The Morning Stars in Hymns.combine, 
And as they ſungand de ho jocant Orbs danc't round. 
X 


With this thy Quire divine, great God I bring 

My Euchariſtick Offering. 
I cannot here ſing more exalted layes, 
But what's defe&tive now I will ſupply 

- When I enjoy thy Deity. 
Then may'ſt thou fleep my Lyre, 

I ſhall not then thy belp require, 

Diviner thoughts will then me fire 
Than thou, tho play'd oa by an Angels hand, canſt raiſe. 


Plato's rwo Cupids. 


I. 
He heart of Man's a kving Butt, 
At which two different 4ches ſhoot, 
Their ſhafts are poimed both with fire, 
Both wound ous hearts with hor defore. 
F 4 ll. In 
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I. 

In this they differ, he that lyes 

A Sacrifice t his Miſtreſs eyes, 

In pain does ve, in pain expire, 

And melts and drops before the fire. 6 
HI. 

But he that flames with Love divine, 

Does not in th heat conſume, but ſhine. , 

H' enjoys the fire that round him lies, 2 | 

Serenely lives, ſerenely _— | ( 
[ 


So Devils and damned Souls in Hell f 
Fry in the fire with which they dwell ; C 
But Angels ſuffer not the ſame, 
Altho their Yehicles be on: 


08% tan. bat 


The Heart whoſe fire's divine and chaſt 

Is like the Buſh that did not waſte. = 
Moſes beheld the Flame with fear, = 4 
That wafed not, for God was there. ] 


— -_- 


4 Wiſh. 
I 


Hatever Bleſſing you my Lifc deny, 
Grant me kind Heaven this one thing when I dye. 
I charge thee guardian Spirit hear, | | | 
And as thou lov it me, further this my Prayer. 
== | 


v2 EET 


'When I'm to leave this groſſer Sphere, and try 
Death, that amazing Curioſity, 
When juſt about to breath my laſt, 
Then when no Mortaljoy can ſtrike my taſte, 
| I 


Let me ſoft melting ſtrains of Muſick hear, 
Whoſe Dying ſounds may ſpeak Death to my ear 3 
Gently the Bands of life unty, - | 
Till in ſweet Raprtures I diſſolve and dye, 
| | IV. How 
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How ſoft and eaſie my new Birth will be 

Help'd on by Mulick's gentle Afawifery / 
And I who 'midſt theſe Charms expire, 

Shall bring a Soul well :«d to Heaven's Quire. 


—— — 


— 


To Dr. More. An Oae. 


L. 
O Muſe, go haſten to the Cell of Fame 
(Thou know'ſt her reverend aweful ſeat, 
It ſtands hard by your bleſt retreat) 
Go with a brisk Alarm aſſault her ear, 
Bid her her loudeſt Trump prepare 3 
To ſound a more than Human name, 
A name more excellent and great 
Than ſhe could ever publiſh yet ; 
Tell her ſhe need not ſtay till Fare ſhall give 
A Licenſe to his Works, and bid them /:ve, 
His Worth ow ſhines through Envy's baſe Alloy, 
*Twill fill her wideſt Trump, and all her Breath employ. 
IU 


Learning, which long like an inchanted Land, 
Did Human Force and Art defie, - 

And ſtood the Yirrnoſo's beſt Artillery, 

Which ndthing mortal could ſubdue, 

Has yielded to this Hero's Fatal hand, 

By him is conquer'd, held, and peopled too. 
Like Seas that border on the Shore 

The Muſes Sbxrbs ſome Poſſeſſion knew, 

But like the deep Abyſs their inner ſtore 

Lay unpoſleſs'd, tillſeiz'd and own'd by you : 
Truth's. outer Courts were trod before, 

Sacred was her receſs, that Fate reſerv d for 1 ec. 

HI 


Others in Learning's Chorus bear their part 
And the'great Work diſtin&ly ſhare : 
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Thou our great Catholick Profeſſor art, 
All Science is annex'd to thy unerring Chair. 
Some leſſer Synods of the Wiſe w I 
The Muſes kept in Univerſities ; & 1 
But never yet till in thy Soul E 
Had they a Councel Oecumenical. 
An Abſtra@ they'd a mind to ſee 
Of all their ſcatter'd gifts, and ſumm'd them up in thee. 7 
Thou haſt the Arts whole Zodiack run | 
And fathom'ſ all that here is known. 
Strange reſtleſs Curioſity, 
Adam himſelf came ſhort of thee, , 
He taſted of the Fruit, thou bear'ſt away the Tree. 
IV. 
Whilſt to be great the molt aſpire, 
Or with /ow Souls to raiſe their Fortunes higher. 
Knowledge the chiefeſt Treaſure of the Bleſt, 
Knowledge the Wife man's beſt Requeſt, 
Was made thy choice, for this thou haſt decliurd 
A life of noiſe, impertinence and State ; 
And what er'e elſe the Muſes hate; 
And mad'ſt it thy own buſineſs to inrich thy mind. 
How calm thy lite, how ecafie, how ſecure 
Thou Iatelleftual Epicure. 
Thou as another Solomon haſt try'd 
All Nature through, and nothing to thy Soul 4ery'd. 
Who can two ſuch Examples ſhew ? 
He all things try'd t enjoy, = you all things to know. 
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By Babe's Curſe, and our Contracted Span 

Heaven thought to check the ſwift career of Man. 
And fo it prov'd till now, our age 

is much too ſhort to run ſo long a Stage. 

And to learn words is ſuch a vaſt delay 

That we're benighred er'e we come half way. 
Thou with unuſual haſtdriv'ſt on 

And doſt even Time it ſelf oxt-run. 
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2: 
No hindrance can retard thy Courſe, 
Thou rid'ſt the Muſes winged Horſe; 
Thy Stage of Learning ends e're that of Life be done. 
There's now no work left for thy accompliſh'd mind, 
Butto ſurvey thy Conqueſts, and inform Mankind. 


( OOmT—__ 


The Paſſios of the Virgin Mother, Beholding the Crus 
fixion of hey Divine Sor. 


I 


NE to the Fatal, and yet Sovereign Wood, 

Which crouds of wondring Angels did ſurround, 
Devoutly ſad the Holy Mother ſtood, 

And view'd her Son, and s dn with every Wound. 


Angelick Piety in ber mournful Face, 


Like Rays of Light, thraugh a watry Cloud did ſhine ; 


.. Two mighty Paſlions in her Breaſt took place, 


And like her Son, ſh” oy half Human, half Divine. 
IL | 
She ſaw a blacker and more tragic Scene 


* Than e're the Sug before, or then wauld fee 


In vain did Nature draw her dusky Screen, 
She ſaw, and wept, and felt the dreadful Agony. 
IV 


| Griefin the Abſtra&t ſure cau riſe no higher 


Than that which this deep Tragedy did move; 


- She faw in Tortures and in Shame, expire: 


Her Son, her God, her Worſhip and her Love. 
V | 


That Sacred Head, which all Divine and Bright, 
Struck with deep Awe the Votaries of the Eaſt, 
- Fo whicha Star paid Tributary Light, 

- Which the (ther joyful) Mother kifo 


'd, ador'd and dleſt. 


VI. That 
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VI. 

That head which Angels with pure light had crown'd, 

Where Wiſdom's Seat and Oracle was plac'd ; 

Whoſe Air Divine threw his Traitors to the Ground, {| 

She ſaw with pointed — ug rude Thorns embrac'd. ' | 


= 
= | 
Wed 
; 


Thoſe hands whoſe Sovereign Touch were wont to Heal * 

All Wounds and Hurts that others did endure, 

Did now the Piercings of rough Iron feel, 

Nor could the wounded _ of his ſad Mother Cure. 
VIII. 

No, no, it bled to ſee his Body torn 

With Nails, and deck'd with gems of purple gore, 

On four. great Wounds to ſee him rudely born, F 

Whom oft her Arms a happy burthen found before. | 

IX. : 
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It bled to hear that Voice of grief and dread 
Which the Earth's Pillars and Foundations ſhook ; 
Which rent the Rocks, and *woke the ſleeping Dead, 

My God, my God, O why, why haſt thou me forſook? 


And can the tide of Sorrow riſe more high ? 

Her melting Face ſtood thick with Tears to view, © 

Like thoſe of Heaven his ſetting Glories dye, = 

As Flowers left by the Sun x charg'd with Evening dew. 
XI. / 


[4 
But ſee Grief ſpreads her Empire ſtill more wide, 2 
Another Spring of Tears begins to flow, | $ 
A barbarous Hand wounds his now fenſleſs Side ; a 
And Death that ends the _— renews the Mother's Woe. : 
She ſees now by the rude inhuman Stroke ; 
The Myſtic River flow, and in her Breaſt ; 
Wonders, by what ſtrange Figure th' Angel ſpoke, 


When amongſt all the Daughters he pronounc'd her Bleft. | 

| XIII. + 
Thus far did Nature, Pity, Grief and Love, i; 
And all the Paſſions their ſtrong Efforts try, 
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But ſtill tho dark below, 'twas clear above, 

She had (as once her Son) her ſtrengthning Angel by. 
XIV 


': Gabriel the chiefeſt of th' Almighty's train 
: That firſt with happy tidings bleſt her ear, 


Th' Archangel, Gabriel, was ſent again, 
To ſtem the tide of Grief, and qualifie her fear. 
XV 


A large Proſpeftive wrought by hands divine 

He ſet before her firſt enl;ghrned eye, 

*Twas hewn out of the Heaven Chriſtalline, 

One of whoſe ends did leſſer, th* other magnifie. 
XVI 


With that his ſufferings he expos'd to ſight, 

With this his Glories he did repreſent, 

The weight of this made th' other ſeem but light, 
She ſaw the mighty odds, ador'd, and was content. 


Damon and Pythias. Or, Friendſhip in Perfettion, 


I. 
Pyth. 5 true (my Damon) we as yet have been 
Patterns of conſtant love, I know 3 
We have ſtuck ſo cloſe, no third could come between, 
But will it (Damon) w_ it ſtill be ſo ? 
I. 
Da. Keep your Love true, I dare engage that mine 
Shall like my Soul immortal prove. 
In Friendſhip's Orb how brightly ſhall we ſhine 
Where all ſhall ezvy, none d:vide our Love ! 


Pyth, Death will ; when once (as 'tis by Fate deſign'd) 
T' El:fium you ſhall be remov'd, 
Such ſweet Companions there no doubt youll find, 
TT hat yow'll forget that Pythias e're you lov'd. 
IV. Da. 
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IV. = 7 

Da. No, baniſh all ſuch fears; I then will be 
Your Friend and guardian Angel too. 7 
And tho with more refin'd Society | vv 
Fle leave Elyſium to converſe with you. T 
- wW 


Pyth. But grant that after Fate you ſtill are kind, 
You cannot long continue ſo; ” 
When I, like you, becorne all Thought and Mind, 
By what mark then ſhall we each other know ? 
VI. 
Da. With care on your laſt hour I will attend, 
And leſt like Souls ſhould me deceive, 
I cloſely will embrace my new-born Friend, 
And never after my dear Pyth:as leave. 


— 


The Indifterency. 


. 

N/m: *tis from Stupidity or no, 

I know not ; but I ne're could find 
Why I one Thought or Paſſion ſhould beſtow 
On Fame, that gaudy Idol of Mankind. 
Call me not Stoick; no, I can purſue 
Things excellent with as much Zeal as you: 

But here I own my ſelf to be 

A very luke-warm Votary. 

Il. 

Should thouſand Excellencies in me meet, 

And one bright Conſtellation frame, 
"Tis {till as Men's phantaſtick Humours hit 
Whether I'm Written in the Book of Fame. 
So tho' the Sun be ne're ſo fair and bright, 
And ſhine with free, uginterrupted Light, 

*Tis as the Clouds diſpoſed are, 

Ere he can paint his Image there. 


III. The 
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HI. 
| The World is ſeldom to true Merit juſt, 
Through Eavy or through Ignorance. 
'T rue Worth like Valour, oft lies hid in Duſt, 
| While ſome falſe Heroes grac'd with a Romance. 
” The true God's Altar oft neglected lies, 
2 = When Idols have Perfumes and Sacrifice. 
| And tho the true One ſome Adore, 
Yet thoſe thatdo IS, are more. 
7 Yet grant that Merit were of Fame ſecure, 
E - What's Reputation, what is Praifſe ? 
} Who'd one Day's Toil, or ſleepleſs Night endure, 
Such a vain Babel of Eſteem to raiſe ? 
& Pleas'd with his hidden Worth, the Great and Wiſe 
& Can, like his God, this foreign Good deſpiſe; 
I Whoſe Happineſs would ne're be leſs, 
Tho none were made to Praiſe or Bleſs. 


; Even I who dare not rank my ſelf with thoſe 

7 Who pleas'd, into themſelves retire, 

® Find yet in great Applauſes leſs repoſe, 

& And do Fame leſs, leſs than my ſelf admire. 

| Let her loud Trumpet ſound me far and near, 
Th Antipodes will never of me hear. 

Or were I known throughout this Ball, 
I've but a Point, _— I have All. 


# Then as for Glory which comes after Fate, 

All that can then of me be ſaid, 

| I value leaſt of all, it comes too late, 

'Tis like th* embalming of the ſenſleſs dead. 

Others with Pleaſure, what me Labour coſt 

May read, and praiſe ; but to me all is loſt. 
Juſt as the Sun no Joy does find 


In that his Laght, which chears Mankind. 


VIL. 
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ON x WI 
Or ſhould I after Fate has clos'd my eyes, 
Should I my {ving Glories know, 
My wiſer, improv'd Soul will then deſpiſe 
All that poor Mortals ſay or think below. 

Even they who of mens ignorance before 
Complain'd, becauſe few did their works adore, 
Will then the ſelf ſame Cenſure raiſe, 

Not from their ſilence, but their prai/e. 
VIII. 


Or grant 'twou'd pleaſure bring to know that | 
After my death /ive ſtill in Fame, 
Thoſe that admire me too muſt ſhortly dye, 
And then where's my Memorial, where my name ? 
My Fame, tho /onger-liv/d, yet once ſhall have 
Like me, its Death, its Funeral, its Grave. 
This only difference will remain, 
7 ſhall, that never riſe again. 
IX. 
Death and Deſtru&tion ſhall ere long deface 
The World, the work of hands divine, 
What Pillars then, or Monuments of Braſs 
Shall from the general Ruin reſcue me ? 
All then ſhall equal be; I care not then 
To be a while the talk and boaſt of men. 
This only grant, that I may be 
Praisd by thy Angels, Lord, and thee. 


The Infirmity. 


I. 
N other things I nere admir'd to ſee 
Men injured by extremity. 
- But little thought in Fappineſs 
There might be danger of exce/*: 
At leaſt I thought there was no fear 
Ot ever meeting with roo much on't kere. 
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But now theſe melting ſounds ſtrike on my ſenſe 
With ſuch a powerful excellence ; 

I find that Happineſs may be 

Screw'd up to ſuch extremity, 

That our too Feeble Faculties 
May not be ſaid t'erjoy, 6 of Bliſs. 


So frails our Mortal ſtate, we can ſuſtain 
A mighty bl;{s no more than pain. 
We loſe our weak precarious breath 
Tortur'd or tickled unto death. 
As ſprights and Angels alike fright 
With too much Horror, or with too much Light. 
| IV. | 
Alas! I'm over-pleard, what ſhalll do 
The painful joy to undergo ? 
Temper your too melodious Song, 
Your doſe of bliſs is much too ſtrong ; 
Like thoſe that too rich Cordials have, 
It don't ſo much revive, as make me 7ave. 
V. 
What C-zelty *twou'd be fil to confine 
A mortal Ear to Airs divine ? 
The Curſe of Cain you have on me 
Inverted by your Harmony, 
For ſince with that you charn'd my ear, 
My Blzſs is much too great for me to bear. 
VI. 
Relieve this Paroxyſ1 of delight, 
And let it be leſs exquiſire. 
Let down my Soul; *tis too high ſer ; 
I am not ripe for Heaven yet. 
Give mea Region more beneath, 
This Elgment's too fine for me to breath. 


CG 
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The Arreſt. 


Wy mos ſo faſt fond Paſſion doſt thou rove, Y 
Licentious and unconfin'd ? : 
Sure this is not the proper Sphere of Love, i 
Obey ; and be not Lf as thouart blind. Fo 
All is falſe and treacherous here 4 
That I muſt love with Caution, and enjoy with fear, 
II ; 


Contra@ thy Sails, leſt a too guy blaſt 

Make thee from ſhoar launch out too far ; 
Weigh well this Ocean, e're thou make ſuch haſte, 
It has a nature very ſingular. 

Men of the treacherous ſhoar complain 


In other Seas, but here moſt O__ in the Mair. 
Should'ſt thou, my Soul, indulge thy forward Love, 
And not controul its headlong courſe, 
The Obje&t in tl enjoyment vazz will prove, 
And thou on Nothing fall with all thy force. 
So tl eager Hawk makes ſure of's prize, 
Strikes with f#// might, but —_ _ himſelf and dyes. 
I 


Or ſhouldſt thou with long ſearch on ſomething light 
That might content and #ay thy mind, 
All good's here wing'd, and ſtands prepar'd for flight, 
"Twill leave thee reaching oxt in vain, behind. 
Then when «xconſtant Fate thofſt proved, 
Thow'lt ſigh, and ſay with tears, [wiſh Ine're had loved. 
V 


Well then ye ſofter Powers that Love Command 
And wound our Breaſts with pleaſmg ſmart, 
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Gage well your Lance, and bear a ſteddy hand, 


Leſt it run in too deep into my Heart. 
Or if youre fix'd in your defign 


Deeply to wound my Heart, wound it with Love divine. 


To the Memory of my dear Neece, M, C. 


I. 

By tears to eaſe my grief I've try'd, 
And Philoſophick:med'cins have applied ; 
From Books and Company I've ſought relief, 

T've uſed all Spells and Charms of Art 

To Lay this Troubler of my heart, 
I have, yet Pm ſtill haunted by my grief. 

Theſe give fome eaſe, but yet I find 
"Tis Poetry at laſt muſt cure my mind. 

© 

Come then, t aſſwage my pain I'll try 
By the ſweet magick of thy Harmony. 
Begin my Muſe, but 'twill be hard I know 

For thee my Gerims to ſcrew 

To heights that to my Theme are due, 
The we:ght of Grief has ſet my Soul ſo low. 


To grace her death my ſtrains ſhould bz 


As far above Mortality as ſhe. 
IL. 
Is ſhe then dead, and can it be 
That I can {ve to write her Elegy ? 
I hoped, ſince 'twas not to my Soul deny'd 
To ſympathize in all the pain 
Which ſhe tho long did well ſuſtain, 
T' have carry'd on the ſympathy, and dy'd. 
But Death was 7 orepleas'd I ſee 
At this rich ſpoil, that ſhe neglefted me. 
IV 


Yet has ſh' of all things made me bare, 
But Life, nor was it kindneſs here to ſpare. 
G2 


' 0 
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So when th” Almighty would Y inform mankind 
His Eaſtern Hero's patience try 
With the Extreams of miſery ; 

He gave this Charge to the malicious Fiend; 
Of all Life's Bleſſings him deprive, 
Vex him with al! thy Plagues, but let him live, 
IE. "4 


Yet I will live (ſweet Soul) to ſave 
Thy name, fince thee I cannot from the grave. 
I will not of this brthen Life complain 

Tho tears than verſes faſter flow, 
| Tho I am plung'd in grief and woe, 
And like th inſpired Sybills write in pair. 

To aje for Friends 1s thought to be 
Heroick, but I'll Life _— for thee. 


*Tis juſt, ſince I in thee did Live 
That thou ſhould*ſt Life and Fame from me receive. 
But how ſhall I this Debt of Juſtice pay.? 

The Colours of my Poetry 

Are all too dead to Copy thee, 
*T will be Ab»ſe the beſt that I can fay. 

Nature that wrought thy curious frame 
Will find it hard to draw again the ſame. 

VIE 


In Council the Almighty fate 
When he did mar his Maſter-prece create. 
His Agent Nature did the ſame for thee ; 
In making thee ſhe wrought for Fame, 
And with flow progreſs drew thy Frame, 
As he that painted for Eternity. 
In her beſt Mould ſhe did thee caſt, 
But thou waſt over-wroxght, and made roo fine to laſt, 
VIII. 
Thy Soul the Saint of this fair Shrine 
Was pure.without Aloy, and all divine. 
Aitive and nimble as e&iherial light, 
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Kind as the Angels are above | 
Who live on Harmony and Love ; 

The Rays thou ſhott'ſt were warm, as well as bright : 
So mild ſo pleaſing was thy fire, 

That none could envy, _— muſt admire. 


Sickneſs to whoſe ſtrong Se:ge reſign 

The beſt of Natures did but ſet forth thine. 

Wiſely thou did'ſt thy Paſſions all Controul, 

And like a Martyr ia the fire 
. Devout and Patient did'ſt expire, 

Pains could expel, but not «ntune thy Soul. 
Thou bore'ſt them all ſo Moderately 

As if thou meanſt to teach how I ſhould movrr for thee. 

X 


No wonder ſuch a noble mind 
Her way again to Heaven fo ſoon: could find. 
Angels, as'tis but ſeldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long ſtay, 
They do but viſit, and away, 
"Tis pain for them t' endure our too groſs Sphere. 
We could not hope for a Reprieve, 
She muſt dye ſoor, that made ſuch haſte to ve. 
» 4 oct 
Heaven did thy lovely Preſence want, | 
And thereforedid ſo early thee tranſplant. 
Not *cauſe he dar'd not rſt thee longer here, 
No, ſuch ſweet Innocence as thine 
To take a Srain was too divine, 
But ſure he Coveted to have thee there; 
For meaner Souls he could delay, 
Impatient for thine, he would not ftay. 
Xl, 
The Angels too did covet thee 
T* advance their Love, their Bliſs, their Harmony. 
They'd lately made an Anthem to their King, 
An Anthem which contain'd a part 


All ſweet, and full of Heavealy Art, 
G 3 Which 
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Which none but thy Harmonious Soul could ſing. 
| ?Twas all Heaven's Vote thou ſhould ſt be gone 
To fill th Almighty's Quire, and to adern his Throne, 
' XUWL..: | 


Others when gone t? eternal reſt 
Are ſaid t' augment the number of the Bleſt. 
Thou doſt their very Happineſs improve, 

Out of the Croud they ſingle thee, 

Fond of thy ſweet Society, 
Thou waſt 0: Darling, and art ſo 4bove. 

- Why ſhould we ofthy loſs Complain 
Whichis not only thize, "m - eo" gain ? 
| 


There doſt thou fit in Bliſs and Light, 
Whileſt I thy Praiſe in mournful numbers write. 
There doſt thoudrink at pleaſure's virgin Spring, 

And find'ſt no leiſure in thy Bliſs 

Ought to admire below, but this. 

How can I morrn, when thou doſt Anthems ſing ? 

Thy Pardon my ſweet Saint I implore, 
My Soul ne're diſcorform'd from thine before. 

XV 


Now will Inow: My tears ſhall flow 
No more, I will be bleſt 'cauſe thou art ſo. 
Il borrow Comfort from thy happy ſtate, 
In Bliſs I'll ſympathize with thee 
As once I did in ”mſery. 
And by Refleftion will be Fortunate. - 
I'll practice now, what's done above, 
And by thy happy ſtate my own improve. 


—_ —_—_ —_ 


The Reſignation. 


I. 
Los have I view'd, long have I thought, 
And held with rrembling hand this birter Draught ? 
'Twas now juſt to my Lips applied, 


= 4 a 
Nature ſrak in, and all my Courage dy'd. 
But now Reſolv'd, and firm PII be, 
Since Lord, *tis mingled, _ reach'd out by thee. 
PII truſt my great Phyſic:az's $kill, 
I know what he preſcribes can ne're be ill ; 
To each Dſeaſe he knows what's fit, 
I own him wiſe and good, and do ſubmit, 
PII now no longer grieve or pine, 
Since *tis thy pleaſure Lond, \, ſhall be mine. 


Thy Med'cine puts me to great ſ{m..rt, 
Thou'ſt wounded me in my moſt tender part 
But 'tis with a deſign to cure, - 
I muſt and will thy Sovereign touch endure. 
All that I priz'd below is gone, 
But yet I ſtill will pray, thy will be done. 
IV 


Since tis thy Sentence I ſhould part 
With the moſt precious treaſure of my heart, 
I freely that and more reſign, 
My heart it ſelf, as its Delight, is thine, 
- My little 441 give to thee, 
Thou gav'ſ a greater gift, thy Sor, to me. 
V 


He left true Bliſs and Joys above, 
Himſelf he emptied of all good, but love - 
For me he freely did forſake } 
More good, than he from me can ever take. 
A Mortal Life for a Divine 
He took, and did at laſt even char reſign. 
VI. 
Take all great God, I will not grieve, 
But ſtill will wiſh, that I had ſtill to give. 
I hear thy voice, thou bid'ſt me quit 
My Parad:ſe, 1 bleſs and do ſubmit. 
I will not murmur at thy word, 
Nor beg thy Angel to ſheath up his Sword. 
| G 4 


"  K% 


To 
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To my Guardian Angel. 


Po '$ 88 
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T. 

I Own (my gentle guide) that much I owe 
For all thy eutelery care and love, 

Through life's w{4 maze thou'ſt led me hitherto, 

Nor ever wilt (I hope) thy Tent remove ; 


But yet © have been compleatly true, T 
Thou ſhould'ſt have guarded her life too. n 5 
Thou know'ft my Soul did moſt inhabit there, ; 
I could have ſpared thee, t' have guarded her. Te 
| ET n : 


But ſince by thy negleA, or Heavens Decree, 
She's gone t” encreaſe the pleaſures of the Bleſt, 
Since in this Sphere my- Sun I ne*re ſhall ſee, 
Grant me (kind-Spirit) grant me this Requeſt. 
When I ſhall eaſe thy charge and dye, $ 
(For ſure I think thou wilt be by) SB, 
Lead me through all the numerous Hoſt above, | 
And bring my new-flown _ her I love. 
TIL. 
With what high Paſſion ſhall we then embrace! 
What Pleaſure will ſhe take t' impart to me 
The Rites and Methods of that Sacred place, 
And what a Heaven twill be to learn from thee ! 
That Pleaſure I ſhall then I fear 
As ill as now my ſorrow bear; 
And could then any Chance my life deſtroy, 
I ſhould I fear then dye again with Foy. 


The Defiance, 


. 
El Fortune, now (if e're) you have ſhewn 
What you had in your power to do, 
My wandring Love atlength had fix'd on ore, 


One 
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One who might pleaſe even anconſtant you. 
Me of this one you have deprived 
On whom I ftay'd, my Soul, in whom 1d, 
You've ſhewn your Power and Jreſign, 
But now I'll ſhew thee —_ what's in 11e. 


1 will not, no 7 will not grieve, 
My tears within their banks ſhall ſtand ; 
Do what thou wilt, 7 am reſolved to Lzve, 
Since thee I can't, 7 will my ſelf command. 
1 will my Paſſions ſo controul 
That neither they, nor thou ſhalt hurt my Soul; 
Fil run ſo counter to ——_— 
Thy good F'lIl rellifh, but _ 1 thy Il. 
III. 
I felt the Shaft that laff was ſent, 
But now thy Quver 1defy. 
1 fear no Pain from thee or Diſcoment, . 
Clad in the 4rmour of Philoſophy. 
Thy laſt ſeiz'd on me out of guard, 
Unarnid too far within thy. reach 1 dad, 
But now the field I'll dearly ſell, 
I'm now (at leaſt by thee) _y able. 
TV- 


My Soul now ſoars high and ſublime 

Beyond the Spring of thy-beſt bow, 
Like thoſe who ſo /ong on high Mountains climb 
Till they ſee rain and thunder here below. 

In vain thou'lt ſpend thy Darts on me, 
My Fort's too ſtrong for thy Artillery, 

Thy cloſe#t aim won't touch my mind, - 
Here's all thy gain, ſtill to be thought more blind. 
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Superſtition. 
'E 
| Care not tho it be 
By the preciſer ſort thought Popery; 


We Poets can a Licence ſhew 
For every thing we do, 
Hear then my little Saiat, - Pray to thee. 
I 


If now thy happy mind 
Amidſt its various joys can leaſure find 
T' attend to any :thing ſo low 
As what I ſay or do, 
Regard, and be what _—_ _—_ ever, kind. 


Let not the Bleſt above 
Engroſs thee quite, but ſometimes hither rove ; 
Fain would I thy ſweet Image ſee 
And fit, and talk with thee, - 
Nor is it Curioſity but Love. UN 
IV. 
Ah what delight *twou'd be 
Would'ſt thou ſometimes by ſtealth converſe with me ! 
How ſhould I thy ſweet Commerce prize 
And other joys deſpiſe ! 
Come then, I ne're was'yet denyd by thee. 
V 


I would not long detain 
Thy Soul from Bliſs, nor keep thee here in pain. 
Nor ſhould thy Fellow-Saints e're know 
_ Of thy eſcape below, 
Before thou'rt miſs'd, thou ones return again. 
be 
Sure Heaven muſt needs thy love 
As well as other qualities improve. 
Come then and recreate my ſight 
' With rays of thy pure light, 
*Twill chear my eyes more than the Lamps ap" 
» Þut 
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VIL 
But if Fate's ſo ſevere 
As to confine thee to thy Bliſsful Sphere, 
(And by thy Abſence I ſhall know 
- Whether thy ſtate be ſo) 
Live happy, but be mindful of me there. 


The Complaint of Adam turn'd out of Paradiſe. 


I. 
Yee muſt I go, and muſt I be no more 
The Tenant of this happy ground ? 
Can no reſerves of pity me reſtore, 
Can no attonement for my ſtay compound ? 
All the rich Odours that here grow Id give 
To Heaven in Incenſe, might I here but live. 
Or if it be a Grace too high 
To hve in Eden, let me there but aye. 
I 


Fair place, thy ſweets I juſt began to know, 

And muſt I leave thee now again? 
Ah why does Heaven ſuch ſhorr-{iv'd Bliſs beſtow ? 
A taſte of Pleaſure, but full draught of Pain. 
I ask not to be chief in this Bleſt ſtate, 
Let Heaven ſome other for that place create. 

So 'tis in Eder, let me but have 
An under-gardiner's place, *tis all I crave. 

II. 

But "twill not do I ſee, I muſt away, 

My feet prophane this Sacred ground ; 
Stay then bright Miniſter, one Minute ſtay, 
Let me in Eder take one farewell round. 
Let me go gather but one fragrant Bough 
Which as a Kel:que, I may keep and ſhew ; 

Fear not the Tree of Life ; it were 
A Curſe to be Immortal, and not here. 
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Tis done; Now farewel thou moſt happy place; 
Farewel ye ſtreams that ſoftly creep, 
7 ne're again in you ſhall view my face, 
Farewel ye Bowers, in you / ne're ſhall ſleep. 
Farewell ye Trees, ye flowery Beds farewell, 
To ne're will bleſs my taſte, nor you my ſmel. 
Farewel thou Guardian divine, 
To thee my happy Rival 7 _ 
O whether now, whether ſhall 7 repair = 
Exil'd from this Angelic coaſt ? | 
There's nothing left that's pleaſant, good or fair, 
The World can't recompence for Eder loſt. 
"Tis true, I've here a Univerſal ſway, 
The Creatures me as their chief Lord obey ; 
But yet the World tho all my Seat, 
Can't make me happy, tho 4 ns me great. 


Had 7loſt leſſer and but ſeeming Bliſs, 
Reaſon my ſorrows might relieve. 
But when the loſs greatand ſubſtantial is, 
To think is but to ſee good cauſe togrieve. 
"Tis well I'm mortal, *tis well 7 ſhortly muſt 
Loſe all the thoughts of Eder in the duſt. 
Senſeleſs and Thoughtleſs now I'd be, 
F'd loſe even my ſelf, ſince I've loſt thee. 


__— 


To Sleep. 


I. 
5 ver off thy Slumber gentle God 
And hither bring thy charming Rod ; 
The Rod that weeping Eyes does cloſe 
And gives to Melancholy hearts repoſe; 
With that my Temples ſtroke, and let me be 
Held by thy ſoft Captivity. 
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But do not all my ſenſes bind, 
Nor fetter up too cloſe my mind ; 

Let mimic Fancy wake, and freely rove, 

And bring th' /dea of the _ Tlove. 


Her lovely Image has been brought 
So often to my waking thought, 
That *tis at length worn out and dead, 
And with its fair Original is fled. 
Or elſe my working over-thoughtful mind 
With much intention is made blind, 
Like thoſe who look on ObjeQs bright 
So long till they quite loſe their ſight. 
Ah Cruel Fates, it't not enough for you 
To take my Saint, but 7 _ loſe her Image too? 
II. 


Thee gentle Charmer 1 implore 
This my /oft Treaſure to reſtore ; 
Thy magic vertues all apply, 
Set up again my Bank-rupt memory. 
Search every Cell and corner of my Brain, 
And bring my Fugitive again. 
To thy dark Cave thy ſelf betake 
And *mong thy Dreams enquiry make ; 
Summon the beſt Ideas to appear 
And bring that Form which moſt reſembles her. 
BY 6 
But if in all thy ſtore there be 
None (as 1fear) ſo fair as ſhe, 
Then let thy Painter Phancy limn 
Her Form anew, and ſend it by a Dream. 
Thou can'ſt him all her lively Features tell 
For ſure 7 think thou knew'ſt her well. 
But if deſcription wont ſuffice 
For him to draw a Piece ſo zice, 
Then let him to my Breaſt and Heart repair, 
For ſure her mage is not worn out there. 
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The Grant, 


| 

of Pa when the Tide of the returning day 

Began tochaſe ill forms away, 8 - 

When pious Dreams the Senſe employ, 4 
And all within is I-nocence and Joy, 

My Melancholy, thoughtful Mind 

Orrecome at length, to ſleep reſign'd ; 

Not common ſleep, for I was bleſt 
With ſomething more divine, more ſweet than reſt. 

| I 


She who her fine-wrought Clay had lately left, 
Of whoſe ſweet Form I was bereft, 
Was by k/nd Fancy to me brought, 
And made the Obje& of my happy thought. 
Clad ſhe was all in Virgin white, 
And ſhone with Imperial light; 
A radiant glory Crown'd her head, 
She ſtreamd with Light and Love, and thus ſhe ſaid. 
nl 


And why this Grief and Paſſion for the Bleſt ? 
Let all your Sorrows with me ref. 
My ſtate is Bliſs, but I ſhould live 
Yet much more happy, would you ceaſe to grieve. 
Dry up your tears (Dear Friend) and be 
Happy in my Felicity. | 
By this your w:/dom you'll approve, 
Nay (what you'd moſt of = commend) your Love, 
She ſpake, diſſolv'd I lay and overcome, 
And was with Extaſie ſtruck dumb ; 
But ah the fierce tumultuous joy 
Its own weak Being, haſter'd to deſtroy. 
To ſee that lovely Form appear 
My Spirits in ſuch commotion were, 
Sleep could no more their force controul, 
They ſhook their Fetters off, and free'd my x»w-lling Soul. 
| V. What 
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V 


What Bliſs do we oft to Deluſion owe ! 
| Who would not ſtill be cheated fo ! 
| Opinion's and Ingredient 
© That goes ſo far to make up true Content, 
That evena Dreamof Happineſs 
With real joy the Soul does bleſs; 
” Let me but always dream of this, 
| AndIwillenvy none their wak:ng Bliſs. 


— 


The Aſpiration. 


l. 
f% long great God, how muſt I 
Immur' in this dark Priſon lye! 
Where at the Grates and Avenues of ſe-ſe 
My Soul muſt watch to have Intelligence. 
Where but faint gleams of thee ſalute my ſight, 
Like doubrful Moon-ſhine in a Cloudy night. 
When ſhall I leave this Magic Sphere, 
And be all Mind, = Eye, all Ear! 


How Cold this Clime! and yet my ſenſe 

Perceives even here thy Influence. 
Even here thy ſtrong Magnetic Charms I feel, 
And pant and tremble like the Amorou ſteel, 
To lower good, and Beauties leſs Divine 
Sometimes my erroneous Needle does decline 

But yet (ſo ſtrong the ſympathy) 

It rzr75, and points again to thee. 

HI. 

I long to ſee this Excellence 

Which at ſuch diſtance ſtrikes my ſenſe. 
My impatient Soul ſtruggles to diſengage 
Her wings from the confinement of her Cage. 


Would'ſt thou great Love this Priſoner once ſet free, 


How would ſhe haſten to be -#4 to thee ! 
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She'd for no Angels Condudt ſtay, 
But fly, and love on all the way. 


The Defence. 


[. 
"20 I am colder in my Friendſhip grown, 
My Faith and Conſtancy you blame, 
But ſure th' inconſtancy is all your own, 
1 am, but you are not the ſame, 
The flame of Love muſt needs expire 
If you ſubſtrat what —_ the fire. 


While to the Laws of vertue you were true, 
You had, and might retain my heart ; 

Now give me leave to turn Apoſtate too, 
Since you do from your ſelf depart. 
Thus the Reforn/d are counted free 

From Schiſm, tho they deſert the Romar See. 

II. 

The ſtricteſt Union to be found below 
Is that which Soul and Body tyes, 

They all the Myſteries of Friendſhip know, 
And with each other ſympathiſe. 
And yet the Soul will bid adieu 

T' her much diſtemper'd Mate, as I leave you. 


—_— a, 
O_o 


— ———_—_— 


The Retrattation, 


'Ve often charg'dall ſublunary bliſs 
With vanity and emptineſs: 
You Woods and Streams have heard me oft complain 
How all things, how even your delights were vain. 
Methought I could with one ſhort ſimple view 
Glance o're all human joys, and ſee them through. 
But now great Preacher pardon me, 
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I cannot wholly to thy charge agree, 

For Muſick ſure and Friendſhip have no vanity: 
| i | 


No, each of theſe is a firm maſſy joy, _ 
. Which tho eternal, will not cloy. 
Here may the Yenturous Soul love on, and find, 
Graſp what ſhe can, that more remains behind. 
Such Depths of joy theſe living Springs contain - 
As Man t Eternity can never dra. | 

Theſe Sweets the truth of Heaven prove, 
Only there's greater Bliſs with Saints above, 


Becauſe they've better Muſick there, and firmer Love. 


Wernm— 


The PROSPECT: 


\ X / [. 
Hat a ſtrange moment will that be 
My Soul, how full of Curioſity, 
When wing'd, and ready for thy eternal flight 
Tho th' utmoſt edges of thy tottering Clay, 

Hovering and wiſhing longer ſtay 
Thou ſhalt advance, and have Erernry in ſight ! 
When juſt about to try that unknown Sea, 

What a ſtragge moment will that be ! 

IL 

| But yet how much more ſtrange that ſtate 
Whenlooſend from th? embrace of this cloſe mate 
Thou ſhalt at oxce be plurng'd in Liberty, 
And move as ſwift and ative as a Ray 

Shot from the lucid ſpring of day ! 
Thou who juſt now was clogg'd with dull Mortality, 
How wilt thou bear the mighty change, how know 

Whether thou'rt then the ſame or no ! 

III. 

h Then to ſtrange Manſions of the air 
And ſtranger Company muſt thou repair! 
What a new Scene of things wm then appear ! 


This 
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This World thou by degrees waſt taught to know 
Which leſſer'd thy ſurpriſe below, 

But Knowledge all at once will overflow thee there. 

That World as the firſt man did this, thow'lt ſee, 
Ripe-grown, in _ -——_— 


There with bright! Splendours muſt thou dwell, 
And be--what only thoſe pure Forms can tell. 
There muſt thou live a while, gaze and admire, 
Till the great Angel's Trump this Fabrick ſhake, 
And all the ſlumbring Dead awake, 
Then to thy old, forgotten ſtate muſt thou retire. 
This Union then will ſeem as ſtrange, or more, 
Than thy new Dy before. 


Now for the Ds Change prepare, 
To ſee the only Great, the only Fair. 
Vail now thy feeble eyes, gaze and be bleſt ; 
Here all thy turns and Revolutions ceaſe, 
Here's all Serenity and Peace : 
Thourt to the Cermrer come, the native ſeat of reſt. 
There's now no further change nor need there be ; 
When Oze ſhall be Yariery. 


<S—_ 


The RETURN. 


I. 
þ Contemplation my Divineſt Joy, 
When I thy ſacred Mount aſcend 
What Heavenly ſweets my Soul employ ! 
Why cant I there my days for ever ſpend ? 
When I have conquer'd thy ſteep Heights with Pain 
What pity 'tis that I muſt down again ! 
II. 
And yet I muſt; my Paſſions would rebel 
Should I too long continue here : 
No, here I muſt not think to dwell, 
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But mind the Duties of my proper Sphere. 
So Angels, tho they Heaven's Glaories know , 
Forget not to attend their Charge below. 


T———— - e——— 


The 137 Pſalm Paraphraſed to the qth. Verſe. 


L. 
| x a reverend gloomy ſhade, 
Where Tigris and Erphbrates cut their way, 
With folded Arms and Heads ſupinely laid 
We ſate, and wept out all the tedious day, 
Within its Banks Grief could not be 
Contain'd, when, S/0z, we remember'd thee. 
II. 
Our Harps with which we oft have ſung 
In ſolemn ſtrains the great 7ehovai's Praiſe, 
Our Warbling Harps upon the Trees we hunz, 
Too deep our grief to hear their pleaſing Lays. 
Our Harps were fad, as well as we, 
And tho by Angels touch'd, would yield no Frmozxy. 
II. 


But they who forc'd us trom our ſeat, 
The Happy Land, and ſweet abode of Reſt, 
Had one way left to be more cruel yet, 
And ask'd a Song from hearts with griefoppreſt. 
Let's hear, ſay they, upon the Lyre 
One of the Anthems of your Hebrew Quire. 
IV. 
How can we frame our voice to ſing 
The Hymns of ſoy, Feſtivity and Praiſe 
To thoſe who're Aliens to our Heavenly King, 
And wanta taſte for ſuchexalted Layes? 
Our Harps will here refuſe to ſound ; 
An Holy Song is due to Holy ground. 
V 


No, deareſt Sion, if we can 
So far forget thy Melancholy ſtate 
Hl 2 
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As now thou mourn'ſt, to ſing one chearful ſtrain, 
This ill be added to our Ebb of Fate; 

Let neither Harp nor Voice ere try 
One Hallelujah more, but ever ſilent lye. 


The 139 Pſalm Paraphraſed to the 14 Verſe. 


I. 
T* vain, great God, in vain I try 
T” eſcape thy quick all-ſearching eye. 
Thou with one «ndivided view 
Doſt look the whole Creation through. 
The unſhap'd Embryo's of my mind 
Not yet to Form or Likeneſs wrought, 
The tender radiments of thought 
Thou ſee'ſt, before ſhe can = own Conception find. 


My private Walks to thee are known, 

In Solitude I'm not alone; 

Thou round my Bed a Guard doſt keep, 

Thy eyes are open, while mine ſleep. 

My ſofteſt Whiſpers reach thy ear : 

'Tis vain to fancy ſecrecy 

Which way ſo ere turn thowrt there, 
I am all round beſer with wy Immenfity. 

Io! 


I can't wade through this Depth, I find, 
It drowns and ſwallows up my Mind. 
'Tis like thy immenſe Deity, 
I cannot fathom that, or thee. 
Where then ſhall 1 a refuge find 
From thy bright comprehenſive Eye? 
Whither, O whither ſhall I fly, 

What place is not poſſeſt by thy all-filling Mind ! 

IV 


If to the heavenly Orbs 1 fly 
There is thy Seat of Majeſty. 
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If down to HelPs Abyſs I go 
There I am ſure to meet thee too. 
Should I with the ſwift wings of Light 
Seek ſome remote and unknown Land, 
Thou ſoon would'ſt overtake my flight, 

And all my Motions rule w = thy /ong-reaching HanJ. 


Should I © avoid thy piercing ſight, 
Retire behind the skreen of night, 
Thou canſt with one celeſtial ray 
Diſpel the ſhades and make it day. 
Nor need'ſt thou by fuch Mediums ſee, 
The force of thy clear radiant ſight, 
Depends not on our groſler light; 

On Light thou ſitt'ſt enthron'd, *tis ever Day with thee, 

VI. 

The Sprizgs which Life and Motion give 
Are thine, by thee I move and live. 
My Frame has nothing hid from thee, 
Thou know'ſt my whole Anatorny. 
T* an Hymn of Praiſe I'le tune my Lyre ; 
How amazing is this work of thine ! 
With dread I into my ſelf retire, 

For tho the Meral's baſe, the Stamp is all divine. 


To Dr. Plot, on his Natural Hiſtory of Stafford-ſhire. 


I. 
Hat ſtrange Perverſity is this of Man ! 
When twas a Crime to taſte th' i»lightning Tree 
He could not ther his hand refrain, 
None then ſoinq:;/itive, ſo Curious as he. 
But now he has Liberty to try and know 
God's whole Plantation below ; 
Now the Angelic fruit may be 
Taſted by all whoſe Arms can reach the Tree : 
H' is now by Licence careleſs made, 
The Tree neglects to clsmb, and ſleeps beneath the Shade. 
H 3 I. Such 
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II. 
Such drowſie ſedentary Souls have they 
Who could to Patriarchal years live on 
Fix'd to Hereditary Clay 
And know no Climate but their cw. 
Contracted to their narrow Sphere 
Reſt before Knowledge they prefer, 
And of this Globe wherein they dwell 
No more than of the Heavenly Orbs can tell. 
As if by Nature plac'd below 
Not on this Earth to dwell, but to take roor and grow. 
HI. 
Dull Souls, why did great Nature take ſuch care 
To write in ſuch a Splendid charaQter ; 
If Man the only thing below 
That can pretend her hand to know 
Her fair-writ Volume does deſpiſe, 
And tho defign'd for Wiſdcm won't be wiſe ? 
Th” Almighty gets no Praiſe from this dull kind, 
The Sun was never worſhipd by the Blind. 
Such Ignorance can ne're Devotion raile, 
They will want Wiſdom and their Maker Praiſe. 
IV. 
They only can this Tribute duely yield 
Whoſe active Spirits range abroad, 
Who traverſe ore all Nature's field 
And view the great Magnificence of God. 
They ſee the hidden wealth of Nature's ſtore 
Fall down, and Learnedly adore; 
But they moſt juſtly yet this Tribute pay 
Who do't Contemplate only, but diſplay, 
Comment on Nature's Text, and to the ſenſe 
Expoſe her latent Excellence, 
Wholike the Sun, not only travel or'e 
The World, but give it /zght that others may adore. 
V 


Ia th' Head of theſe Heroic Few 
Our Learned Author firſt appears in view, 


Whoſe 


Whoſe ſearching Genius like the Lamp of day 
Does the Earth's Furniture diſplay, 

Nor ſuffers to lye bury'd and unknown 
Nature's rich Talentor his own. 

Drake and Columbus do in thee revive, 

And we from thy Reſearch as much receive. 

Thou art as great as they, for 'tis all one 

New Worlds to find, or nicely to deſcribe the known. 


On Mighty Hero, our whole Iſle ſurvey, 
Advance thy Standard, conquer all the way. 
Let nothing but the Sea controul 
The Progreſs of thy active Soul. 
Act like a pious Courteous Ghoſt, 
And to Mankind retrieve what's /o/?. 
With thy victorious charitable hand 
Point out the hidden Treaſures of our Land. 
Envy or Ignorance do what they will, | 
thou haſt a Bleſſing from the uſes Fill. 
Great be thy Spirit as thy Works divine, 
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VI 


Shew thou thy Maker's Praiſe, we Poets will ſing thine, 


— —— 


We 


But ſtay dull Shepherd, if you qzenc/ your fire, 
Too dear you will buy your Liberty - 
Let not ſuch vigorous heats expire, 
I'll teach the how to love, and yet be free. 

HI. 


Take bright Urania to thy Amarous breaſt, 
Toher thy flaming heart reſign; 
H 


The EXCHANGE, 


I. 
n Corydon had loſt his Liberty 
And felt the Tyrants heavy chain ; 
He ſwore, could he but once get free, 
He'd never, no, he'd never love again. 


4 


— 


Void 
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Void not the room, but change the gueft, 
And let thy ſenſual love commence Divize. 
A 
The Swain obey'd, and when he once had known 
This fore-taſte of the joys above, 
He vowd, tho he might be his own, 
Yet he would ever, yes, he'd ever love. * 


The REFINEMENT. 


I. 
El, 'twas a hard Decree of Fate, 
My Soul, to Clip thy pinions ſo, 

To make thee leave thy pure Ethereal ſtate 
And breath the Vapours of the Sphere below, 

Where he that can pretend to have 

Moſt Freedom, 's ſtill his body's Slave. 

IL. 


Was e'rea Subſtance ſo divine 
With ſuch an unlike Conſort joyn'd ? 
Did ever things ſo wide, fo cloſe combine 
As maſly Clods and Sun-beams, Earth and mind ? 
When yet two Souls can ne're agree 
In Friendſhip, but by parity. 
HI 


Unequal match! what wilt thou do, 

My Soul, to raiſe thy Plumes again ? 
How wilt thou this groſs vehicle ſubdue, 
And thy firſt Bliſs, firſt Purity obtain ? 

Thy Conſort how wilt thou refine, 

And be again all o're divine ? 

IV. 

Fix on the Sovereign Fair thy eye, 

And kindle in thy breaſt a flame; 
Wind up thy Paſſions toa pitch ſo high 
Till they melt down, and rarify thy frame. 
Like the great Prophet then aſpire, 
Thy Chari will like hes, be Fire. To 


'F 
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To MELANCHOLY. 


I. 
ME os Paſſion, deareF# Pain, 
Tell me, what wondrous Charms are theſe 
With which thou doſt torment and pleaſe, 
{ grieve to be thy Slave, yet would not Freedom gain. 
No Tyranny like thine we know, 
That half ſo cruel &'er appear d, 
| And yet thou'rt lov'd as well as fear'd, 
Perhaps the only Tyrant = ſo. 
Long have I been thy Votary, 
Thou'ſt led me out to Woods and Groves, 
3 Made'ſt me deſpiſe all other Loves, 
| And give up all my Paſſions, all my Sol to thee. 
| Thee for my fir## Companion did I chuſe, 
] Firſt, even before my darling uſe ; 
| And yet I know of thee no more 
Than thoſe who never did thy Shrine adore. 
III. 
Thou'rt Myſtery and Riddle all, 
Like thoſe thou infpireſt, thou lov'ſt to be 
In Darkneſs and Obſcurity, 
Even learned Athens thee an «known God might call. 
Strange Contraries in thee combine, 
Both Hell and Heaven in thee meet, 
Thou greateſt bitter, greateſt ſweet, 
No Painis like thy Pain, no Pleaſure too like thine. 
IV. 
"Tis the grave Doctrin of the Schools 
That Contraries can never be 
Conſiſtent in the h:0þ'5# Degree, 
But thou muſt ſtand exempt from their dull narrow Rules. 
And yet tis ſaid the brighteſt Mind 
Is that which is by thee refin'd. 
See here a greater Myſtery, 
Thou mak ſt us wiſe, yet ruin our Philoſophy. 
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The DisCONTENT. 


I. 

Noe that it is not made my Fate 
To ſtand upon the dangerous heights of ſtate, 

Nor that I cannot be poſſeſt 

Of tl? hidden treaſures of the Eaſt, 
Nor that I cannot bath in Pleaſures ſpring 
And rifle all the ſweets which Nature's gardens bring 

Dol repine, my Deſtiny, 6-5 
I can all theſe deſpiſe as well as you deny. 

I 


RATE 


It ſhall not diſcompoſe my mind 
Thongh not one Star above to me prove kind. 
Their influence may ſway the Sea, 
But make not the leaſt change in me. 
They neither can affi# my ſtate, nor bleſs, 
T heir greateſt gzfts are ſmall, and my deſires are leſs. 
My Veſſel bears but little ſas/, 
What need I then a full and ſwelling gale ? 
III. 
And yet Pmdiſcontented too, 
erhaps Y” afpiring Souls as much as you ; 
We both in equal trouble live, 
But for much different Cauſes grieve ; 
Yon, that theſe guilded Joys you can't obtain, 
And I, becauſel know they're emptyall and vair. 
You ſtill par/ae in hopes to find, 
L ſtand and dare not flatter on my mind. 
IV. 
This Tree of Knowledge is, I ſee, 
Still fatal to poor man's felicity. 
That which yields others great repaſt, 
Can't pleaſe my new enl:ghrerd taſte. 
Before, tho I could nothing ſolid find, 
Yet ſtill with ſpecious Proſpects I could pleaſe my mind. 
Now all the fartheſt I can ſee 
Is one perpetual Round of Vanity. 


Beau- 
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BrauTyY. 


I. 
BY Obje& of the Paſſion moſt divine, 
W hat excellence can Nature ſhew 
In all her various ſtore below, 


Whoſe Charmes may be Compar'd to thine ? 


Even Light it ſelf is therefore fair 
Only becauſe it makes thy Sweets appear. 
I 


Thou ſtreaming Splendor of the face divine 
What in the Regions above, 
Do Saints like thee adore or love, 
What excellence is there like thine ? 
I except not the Divinty. 
That great and Sovereign good, for thou art He. 
I" 


He's Beauties vaſt Abyſs and boundleſs Sea, 
The Primitive and greateſt Fair, 
All his PerfeQtions Beantzes are, 
Beanty 1s all the Deity. 
Some ſtreams from this vaſt Ocean flow, 
And that is all that pleaſes, All that's Fair below. 
IV. : 


Divine Perfection who alone art all 
That various Scene of Excellence 
Which pleaſes either mind or ſenſe, 
Tho thee by different names we call ! 
Search Nature through, thou ſtill wilt be 
The Sm of all that's good in her /; ariety, 
V 


Love, that moſt ative Paſſion of the mind, 
Whoſe roving Flame does traverſe o're 
All Nature's good, and reach for more, 
Still to thy magic Sphere's confin'd. 
"Tis Beauty all we can deſire, 

Beautie's the ative Manſion of Loves Fire, 
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VI. 
Thoſe finer Spirits whofrom the Cround retire 
To ſtudy Nature's artful Scheme, 
Or ſpeculate a Theorem, 
What is't but Beauty they admire? 
And they too who enamour'd are 
Of YVirtue's Face, love her = ſhe's Farr. | 


No Empire, Sovereign Beauty, is like thine, 
Thou reign'ſt unrival”d and alone, 
And wunwerſal is thy Throne, 
Sroicks themſelves to thee reſign. 
From Paſſions be they ne'er ſo free 
Something they needs muſt love, and that is Thee. 
VIII. 
He whom we all adore, that mighty He, 
Ownsthy ſupreme Dominion, 
And happy lives in thee alone, 
We're bleſt in him, and He in thee - 
In thee he's infinitely bleſt, 
Thou art the inmo# Center of his Ke#F, 
IX. 
Pleas'd with thy Form which in his Eſſence ſhind, 
Ti Almighty choſe to multiply 
This Flower of his Divinity 
And leſſer Beauties ſoon deſign'd. 
The unform'd Chaos he remov'd, 
TinCtur'd the Maſs with thee, and then it /ov'd: 


But do not thou my Soul, fixt here remain, 

All Streams of Beauty here below 

Do irom that immenſe Ocean flow, 

An thither they ſhould lead agair. 

Tr: then theſe Streams, till thou ſhalt be 
At length c :-:54/-'4 in Beauty's boundleſs Sea, 
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| 

Jiperial Paſſion! Sacred Fire ! 

When we of mearer SubjeQts ſing, 
Thou tun'ſt our Harps, thou doſt our Souls inſpire, 
| *Tis Lovediredts the Quill, 'tis Love ſtrikes every String. 

But where's azother Deity 

T'inſpire the Man _ ſings of thee ? 
I 


Weare by miſtaken Chymiſts told, 
That the moſt ative Part of all 
The various Compornd caſt in Nature's Mould, 
Is that which they Mercrrial Spirit call. 
But ſure 'tis Love they ſhould have ſaid, 
Without this even their Spirit is Dead. 
It 


Love's the great Spring of Nature's Wheel, 
Love does the Mats pervade and move, 
What ſcapes the Sun's, does thy warm Influence feel, 
'The Univerſe is kept in tune by Love. 
Thou Nature giv'ſt her Sympathy, 
The Center has its Charm from thee. 
IV. 
Love did great Nothing's barren Womb 
Impregnate with his genial Fire ; 
From this firſt Parent did all Creatures come, 
ThrAlmighty wilfd, and made all by Deſire. 
Nay more, among the Sacred Three, 
The third Subſiſtence is from thee. 
V 


The happieſt Order of the Bleſt 

Are thoſe whoſe Tide of Love's moſt high, 
The bright Seraphick Hoſt ; who're more poſſeft 
Of good, becauſe more like the Deity. 

T' him they advance as they improve 
Their noble Hear, for God #« 1.9ve. 
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VI. 

Shall thena Paſſion ſo Divine 

Stoop down and Mortal Beauties know ? 
Nature's great Statute Law did ne're deſign 
That Heavenly fire ſhould kindle here below , 

Let it aſcend and dwell above, 

The proper Element of Love. 


The Conſummation, 4A Pizdarick Ode, 


He riſe of Monarchies, and their long, weighty fall A: 

My Muſe out-ſoars ; ſhe proudly leaves behind IF] 
The Pomps of Courts, ſheleaves our little All, 
To be the h»mble Song of a leſs reaching Mind. 


In vain I curb her tow'ring flight; Bi 

All I can here preſent's too ſmall. LT 
She preſſes on, and now has loſt their ſight, 

She flyes, and haſtens to relate | T1 

The laſt and dreadful Scene of Fate, S. 


Nature's great ſolemn Funeral. 
I ſee the mighty Angel ſtand 
Cloath'd with a Cloud, and Rain-bow round his head, 
His right Foot on the Sea, his other on the Land, 
He lifeed up his dreadful Arm, and thus he ſaid ; 
By the Myſterious great Three-one 
Whoſe Power we = and Truth adore 
I ſwear the Fatal Thred is ſpun, 
Nature ſhall breath her laſt, and Time ſhall be no more. 
The Antient Stager of the Day 
Has run his Minutes out, and numbr'd all his way. 
The parting 1thmus is thrown down 
And all ſhall! now be overflown. 
Time ſhall no more her w2der-current know 
But one with great Eternity ſhall grow, 
Their ſtreams ſhall 7zx, and in one Circling Chanel flow. 


TI. He 


DR , FS: | 
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I. 
e ſpake. Fate writ the Sentence with her Iron Pen, 
And mighty Thundrings ſaid, Amer. 
What dreadful ſound's this ſtrikes my ear ? 
*Tis ſure th' Arch-angel's Trump I hear, 
Nature's great Paſſing-bell, the oly Call 
Of Gods that will be heard by 2/.. 
The Univerſe takes the Alarm, the Sea 
Trembles at the great Angel's ſound, 
And roars almoſt as loud as he, 
Seeks a new Chanel, and would fain run under-ground. 
The Earth it ſelf does noleſs quake, 
And all throughout, down to the Center ſhake, 
{ The Graves uncloſe, and the deep Sleepers there awake. 
The Sun's arreſted in his way, 
He dares not forward go, 
But wondring ſtands at the great hurry here below. 
# The Stars forget their Laws, and like looſe Planets ſtray. 
See how the Elements reſign 
| Their numerou$harge,the ſcatter'd Attoms homerepair, 
| Some from the Earth, ſomefrom the Sea, ſome from the 
| They know the great Alarm, (Air: 
And in confus'd mixt numbers ſwarm, 
Till rang'd and ſever'd by the Chymiſtry divine. 
The Father of Mankind's amaiz'd to ſee 
| The Globe too narrow for his Progeny. 
But 'tis the cloſing of the Age, 
And all the Ators now at once muſt Grace the Stage,” 
| III. 
Now Muſe exalt thy wing, be bold and dare, 
Fate does a wondrous Scene prepare; 
The Cextral fire which hitherto did burn 
Dull like a Lamp in a moiſt clammy Urn, 
Fannd by the breath divine begins to glow, 
The Fiends are all amaz'd below. 
But that will no Confinement know, 
Breaks through its Sacred Fence, and plays more free 
Than thou with all thy vaſt Pindarick Liberty. 


Nature 
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Nature does ſick of a ſtrong Fever lye : 
The Fire the ſubterraneous Vaults does ſpoil ; 
The Mountains ſweat, the Sea does boil ; 
The Sea, her mighty Pulſe, beats high; 
The Waves of Fire more proudly rowl ; 
The Fiends in their deep Caverns how], 
And with the frightful Trumpet mix their hideous Cry, 
Now is the Tragic Scene begun ; 


The Fire in Triumph marches on; ( Su 
The Earth's girt round with Flames, and ſeems anothe 
IV. 


But whither does this lawleſs Judgment roam ? 
Muſt a/! promiſcuouſly expire 
A Sacrifice in Sodomr's Fire ? 
Read thy Commiſſion, Fate ; ſure al are not thy due, 
No, thou muſt ſave the virtuous Few. 
But where's the Angel Guardian toavert the Doom ? 
Lo, with a mighty Hoſt he's come : 
I ſee the parted Clouds give way ; 
Iſee the Banner of the Croſs diſplay. 
Death's Conquerour in Pomp appears, 
In his right Hand a Palm he bears, 
And in his Looks he wears : 
Th illuſtrious Glory of this Scene 
Does the deſpairing Saints inſpire 
With Joy, with Rapture and Defrre ; 
Kindles the higher Life that dormant lay within. 
Th'awaken'd Virtue does its Strength diſplay 
Melts and refines their droſly Clay ; 
New-ca#t 1nto a pure Xthereal Frame 
They fly and mount aloft in Vehicles of Flame. 
Slack here my Muſe thy roving Wing, 
And now the World's «ntun'd, let down thy high-ſe 
( String, 


Ems) 
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T Do not ask- thee Fate, to give 
This little ſpan a long Reprieve. 
Thy pleaſures here are all ſo and vain, 
I care. not hence how foon Pm gone. 
Date as thou wilt my Time, I ſhaw't complain; 
May I but ſtill live free, = call it all my own. 


Let my Sand flide away apace ; 
I care not, ſo I hold the Glaſs, 
Let me my Time, my Books, my Self enjoy ; 
Give me from Cares a ſure retreat ; 
Let no impertinence my Hours imploy, | 
That's in one word, kind -—pos let me ne're be great. 
In vain from Chains and Fetters free 
The great Man boaſts of Liberty. 
He's pinnion'd up by formal Rules of State ; 
Can ne're from Noiſe and Duſt retire; 
He's haunted ſtill by Crouds that round him' wait, 
His lot's to be in Pain, as wo of Fools t' admire. 


Mean while the Swain has calm repoſe, 
Freely he comes and freely -goes. | 
Thus the _ Stars whoſe ſtation is more high, 
Are fix'd, and by ſtri&t meaſures move, 
While lower Planets wanton in the Sky, 
Are bound to no ſet Laws, but humourſomly rove. 
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To bs MusE. 


[. 
Ome Muſe, let's-caſt up our Accounts, and ſee. 
How much you are in Debt to me: _. 
You've reign'd thus long the Miſtreſs of my Heart, 
You've been the ruling Planet of my Days, | 
In my rao you've | had your 
Ev'n now-my ſervile Hand your fovereign Will obeys. / 
Too great ſuch Service to be Free, 56 
Tell me what Pm to have or agere, thy Votary. 
You have Preferments in your Gift,' you ay, 
| You can with Gold my Service pay; 
I fear thy Boaſt, your Gcred Hill Pm told 
In a poor, curs'd and barren Country lies; 
| Beſides, what's State to me, or Gold, 
Theſe you long ſince have taught me to deſpiſe. 
To put me off with this, would be 
Not to reward, but tax ay + = Proficiency. 


But Fame you ſay will make amends for all, 
This you your fovercign Bleſſing call, 
The only laſting Good that never dies, 
A Good which never can be bought too dear, 
Which all the Wiſe and Virtuous prize, 
The Gods too with Delight their Praſes hear. 
This ſhall my Portion be, you fay, 
You'l crown my Head with an immortal Bay. 
IV 


Give me a place leſs high, and more ſecure, 

"This dangerous Good I can't endure. 
The peaceful Banks which profound ſilence keep 
The little Boat ſecurely paſſes by, 

But where with noiſe the Waters creep 

Turn off with Care, for treacherous Rocks are mgh. 

Then Muſe farewell, I ſee your ſtore 
Can't pay for what is paſt, and I can Truſt no more. 
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rms Of the Advantages of Thinking. 

AN being the only Creature here below 
by «( fry aſocable Life, has two Facul- 
ties to diſtinguiſh him from other Creatures, Think- 
ing ard Sptaking. The one, to fit him for the ſ0- 
ciety of 'others; ahTthe other, ro qualifie him alſo 
for his owhy. As to the later of theſe Facukties, there's 
no fear of its gathering Ruſt for want of uke. We 
are rather apr tb ſpeak too much ; and the moſt Re- 
fery*d have reaſon'to pray with the Pſalmiſt, Ser « 
watch O Lord, befbre wiy month, and keep the door of 
my 1s. HNES cf ao mat 

Fit the former, 'is that which generally lies fal- 
low and neple&ted ;' as may be guels'd from the in-" 
temperate ufe of the other. There are few indeed, 
that are capable of 'Fhinking to any great purpoſe : 
bur amang thoſe that are, there ate fewer that em- 
ploy this excellent Talent. And for ought I know, 
however ftrange it may feem, among the Ingenious 
and well Educated, there are as few Thinkers as a- 
mong the Herd of the Vulgar and Illiterate. For 
either they live'a Popalar Life ; and then what for 
Buſineſs, Pleafures, Company, Viifits, with a world 
of other Tmpertinencies, there's ſcarce room for ſo 
much as a Morning Reffexion. Or elſe, they live 
retiya, and then either. they doze away their time 
in Drowſineſs and brown Studies; or, if Brisk and 
Active, they lay themſelves out wholly upon de- 
vouring Books, and making, Common Places ; and 
ſcarce entertain their, Soltude with a Meditatiog 
once in a Moon. 
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But *tis merely for want of Thinking that they 
can allow themſelves in doing ſo. For by a little of 
this, they would ſoon diſcover, that of all the Me- 
thods of Improvement that. can be uſed, there is 
none fo advantagious as Thinking ; either for onr 
Intelleftuals or our Morals ; to make us Wiſer, or 
to make us Better. And firſt, for our IntelleQtuals. 
"Tis the perfeftion of our Rational part. to know ; 
that is, to be able to frame clear and diſtint Con- 
ceptions, to form right Judgments, and to draw 
true Conſequences from one thing to another. Now 
beſides, that the Powers of the Mind are made more 
bright, vigorous, and aQtive by uſe, as all other Fa- 
culties are ; there is this further advantage, that by 
habitual thinking the ObjetQt is made more Familiar 
to the Underſtanding ; the Habitudes and Relations 
of Idea's one towards another, by frequent com- 
paring, become more viſible and apparent ; and 
- conſequently, tis more caſte to divide what ought 

to be divided, and to compound what one to be 
compounded ; wherein conſiſts the ſum ofall Trath 
and Sciexce. 

Reading is indeed very excellent and aſeful to this 
purpoſe ; but Thinking is zeceſſary. This may do 
Without the other, as appears in the firſt Inventers 
of Arts and Sciences ; who were fain to think out 
their way tothe Receſſes of Truth ; but the other 
can never do, without this.Reading without Think- 
ing, may indeed make a rich Common Place, but 
*ewill never make a rich Head ; it may, indeed brin 
in a great ſtore of Hyle, but *tis yet without forman 
void, till Thinking, like the Seminal Spirit, agitates 
the dead ſhapeleſs Lump, and works it up into Fi- 
gure and Symmetry. But 
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' "But of what advantage Thinking. is to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge, will further appear, by 
conſidering ſome of the chief Impedimentsof it; and 
how they are removed l Thinking. And the 
firſt that Than mention, 15 the Prejudice of Infancy, 
Weform infinite raſh Jupens of Things, before 
we duly underſtand any Thing ; and theſe grow 
up with us, take root. ſpread and multiply ; till, 
after long uſe and cuſtom, we miſtake them for . 
common Notions and diQtates of Nature ; and then 
we think it a crime'to go about to unlearn or eradi- 
cate them, And as long as we ſtand thus affected, 
we are condemn'd to'Errours and:perpetual Wan 
drings. So greatreafſon had the excellent Des-Carres 
to lay the foundation of his Philoſophy mn an Equi- 
poiſe of Mind ; and to make the removal of theſe 
OE the very entrance and beginning of Wiſ- 
om. bee | 

But now when a Man ſets upona courſe of Think- 
ing, nothing will be ſo obvious as to conſider, that 
fince we come fo late to the perfe&t uſe of our Rea- 
ſon; among thoſe many Judgments we have made, 
"tis very likel the major part are Falſe and Errone- 
ous. And this is a fair ſtep to the ſhaking off thoſe 
Infant-Prejudices ; ar leaft he will be thereby in- 
duc'd not to believe any thipg, the rather, becauſe 
he had given it ſuch early Entertainment. From 
this general refletion he proceeds to examin the 
Things themſelves: And zow he is a capable Judge, 
can hear both ſides withan indifferent Ear, is deter- 
min'd only by the momentsof Truth; and ſoretraQts 
his paf. Errors, and has'the beſt Moral Security 

againſt any for the future, | 
| I 3 Another 
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Another great hindrance ta Knowledg is the 
ghee, fe kl of Things: CO Er am 2 Idea's 
of our Minds areconfus'd, our 7ments can.never 
proceed without Errour. : ?Tis. like a Fault in the 
firſt concottion, which is never correGted in either 
_ of the other. For how can I judge whether the At- 
tribute agree to the SubjeQ,, if my Notion of both 
be confus'd and ob/cure ? But now, the only, Caule 
of the confuſedneſs of our Notions, next to the natu- 
ral inability of our Faculties, :.is. want of Attention 
andcloſe Appoicetion of Mind. Wedon't duel roomy 
upon the objeQt ; but ſpeculareit tranſiently, and un 
Rn TRL pen if 
ves- refore 1s a pro 
his Dole: ally... PEE 's. Is oy SEP? 
| Another great hindrance to, Knowledg is ambz- 
guity of Terms and. Phraſes. This has bred a world 
of confuſion and miſunderſtanding, eſpecially in 
Controverſies of Religion; a t many of which, 
if thoroughly ſifted and well compared, - will be 
found to be mere verbal Contentions. As may aps 
pear from what the excellent Monſieur Le Bl/axc has 
perform'd in this kind. © But now, this is owing 
merely to want of thinking, .. There is alatitudein 
the Phraſe ; and one writer not ſufficiently attend- 
ing to that determinate ſenſe of it which his Adver- 
fary intends, yery haſtily and furiouſly denies what 
the other does not affirm ; and he as fariouſly 
affirms what this does not deny. that they. are 
really agreed all along, and yet fight on like Fools 
in the dark. And there is no hopes they will ever 
be reconciled, till either they will take. the pains to 
think themſelves, or ſome body elſe will be ſokind, 
as. to think for ?em. Another 
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* Another prait hindrance to Knowkdsg 1s att over-. | 
and faperſtitions deference to Amt hor ity, efpecially 

chat of Antiquity. There is nothing that cramps the 
Patts,and fetters the evder/iandings of Men like this 
firait lad hurmiour, Men arerefoly'd never to out- 
ſhoot their forefathers Matk /; but wrire one after 
another; and ſo the-datice goes round in a Circle ; 
and the World is never the w/v for being older, 
Take aninſtarice of thisin the Sehool-men, and inthe 
beſt of them, Aquinds; Tis pleaſatit ro ſee how 
that preat Wit is oftetitimes put to't to maintain 
ſome unlucky Authorities, for the falving of which 
he is/forced to fuch Shifts and-Expedients, which 
he muſt needs (ſhould he dare to think freely ) fee 
through and diſcern to be falſe ; and yet ſuch a {lave 
was he, that he would facher loſe "Truth, than go 
out of the Road to find it, This alſo makes Men, 
otherwitc Senſeful attd Togenious, quote ſuchthings 
many times out of an'old dull Author, and with a 
peculiar EmphaſizefCormmendation too, as would 
never paſs even in ordinary Converſation ; and 
which they themſelves would never have took no» 
tice of, had not fach an Author ſaid it, But 
now, rid ſooner does 4 Man give Himfelf kave to 
Think, Þuthe perceives how abſurd and nareafon- 
able *ris, that ons Man ſhould preſcribe to all Po- 
ſterity : That Me, like Beaſts, ſhould follow the 
foremoſt of the Herd; and that venerable -0x-ſerſe 
ſhould be preferr'd before »ew ſomſe + He conſiders, 
that that Which we call Antiquity, is propetly the 
Nonape of the Wofld ; that the fageſt of his Autho- 
rities were once fiew ; and that there is no other dif- 
ference between un _ Author and himſelf, but 
4 "tis 


vo 
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only that of Time ; which, if of any advantage, 
*tis rather on his ſide, as living in a more refinedand 
mature Age ofthe World. And thus ebay « caſt 
off this Tztelleftual {lavery, like one of the brave 
'Exacxrme?, mention'd by Laertius, he addifts him- 
ſelf to no Author, Se& or Party; but freely picks 
up Truth where-ever he can find it ; puts-to Sea 
' upon his own Bottom ; holds. the Stern himſelf ; 
and now, if ever, we _ expe new Diſcoveries, 
Thereare other notable Impediments to the im- 
rovement of Knowledg, ſuch as Paſſion, Intereſt, 
ear of being tax*d with Inconſtancy, ſcorn of being 
ioform'd by another, Envy, the humour of Con- 
tradition, and ſometimes Flattery in applayding 
every thing we hear, and the like. Now asto the 
manner how all theſe are remov*d by Thinking, it 
may ſuffice to ſay in;general, that they are all obvi- 
ouſly abſurd and ridiculous ; and however unthink. 
ing Men may be abuſed by them, yet a free and 
cloſe Thinker - muſt needs quickly perceive thay 
they are ſo : and there isno better Moral way that 
I know of to bequit of ill Habits, than the being 
convinc'd of their Folly and Miſchief. | 
But the greateſt advantage of 'Thinking is yet 
behind, that it improves our Morals as well as our 
Jotell : and ſerves to make usBetter, as well 
as Wiſer. This is in a great meaſure included in 
the other, ' All a ag oy hal further remark 
concerning it is this, that ering, the great in- 
fluence the dh evans ang upon = Will, there 
are but two things neceſſary 
Duty. Firſt an habitual Theory of what we ought 
and ought nat to do ; and of all the motives and 


engage» 
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to preſerve us in our 
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zements to the one and to the other. ' Secondly, 
an actual and clear prefence of all this torhe Mind, 
in every Inftant of Action. And thus is forthe moſt 

the Thinking Man's condition. He does not 
only Habitually k»ow, but Attually attends both ro 
his Duty, and to all the engagements for-its Per- 
formance. He has thoſe Conliderations.almoſt al- 
ways preſent with him: which ro others are the 
Principles of: Repentance; and this keeps him zz his 
Duty, which brings others:zo it; and' makes him 
| live like thoſe Righreows Perſons, of whom our Sa- 
viour ſays, That they need 20 Repentance., 
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Of the Care and Improvement of Time. - 


"x O be careful how we manage and employ our 
Time, -is one of the fir/t Precepts that is 
taught in the School of Wiſdom, and one of the /z/# 
that 1s Leary'd, The firit and /eading Diftate of 
Prudence is, That a Man propoſe to himſelfhistrue 
and beſt Intereſt for his End; and the next is, 
That he make uſe of all thoſe Means and-Oppor- 
tunities whereby that End is to beattain'd. And be- 
twixt theſe 'two there is ſuch a cloſe Connexion, 
that he who does not vo the latter, cannot be ſu 
poſed to intend the former, He that is not. care 
of his Actions, ſhall never -perſwade me that he (&- 
riouſly propoſes to himſelt his beſt Intereſt, as his 
End ; for it he did, he would as ſeriouſly apply 
| himfelfto the Regulation of the other, as the Mears. 
And ſo he that is not careful of bis Time, \cannor 
10 


o 
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in Reaſon be ſuppoſed to be careful of his Ations ; 


for if he- were, he would: certainly have a ſpecial 
Regard tothe opportunity of their Performance. 
But, asI obſerv'din the beginning, though this 
Precept be one of the 'Elementary Diftates of Pru« 
dence, and ftands written in the firf Page of the 
Book of Wiſdom ; yet ſuch is the Sottiſhneſs and Stu- 
pidity of the World, that there is nonethat is more 
Learwd, And *tis a prodigious Thing to 
confider,. that, although among all the Talents 
which are committed toour Srewardfbip, Time up- 
on ſeveral accounts is the moſt precious, . yet there 
is not any one of which the generality of Men are 
more Profuſe and Regardleſs. 'Tho it be a Thing of 
that ineſtimable Value, that *ris not diſtributed to us 
#ntirely, and at once, like other Bleſſings, bur is dealr 
out in Minutes and little Parcels, as if Man were 
not fit to be truſted with rhe #tire Pofſeflion of ſuch 
a choice Treaſure,yet there are very many that think 
themſelves fo overſtocfd: with it, that: inftead of 
busbauding it to Advantage, -the main Buſineſs of 
their Thoughts is how to rid their Hands of ir, and 
accordingly they catch at every Shadow and Oppor- 
tunity of Relief; ſtrike in at a venture with the 
next Companion, and fo the dead Commodity be #- 
ken off, care not who be the Chapman. Nay, *tis ob- 
_ ” hep even _—_ _ who are 
rugal and 'T in every thing elſe, are yet ex- 
—_ Prodigal of their beſt A Tir, e; Of 
which alone ( as Seneca neatly obſerves) *tis a Virtae 
to be Covetous, | Eh 
Neither may this Cenfure be faſtned only upon 
the «nhinking Multitude, the Sphere of whoſe Con- 
; | | ſideration 
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ſideration as ſt to paſt Gr nel and their 
ri gen 


Apprehenſion but I obferve that ma- 
ny of thoſe who "for Dae and pretead 
to a more than ae es , and delicacy of 
Senſe, donotwi d their Time very 
unaccountably, and live od live ay whole Days, Week 5 
and ſometimes pany Ge to as little 
paſe (thoirmay be notio innocently Yas if they had 
aſleep A he wh And thus they are; os 


from beings be hank yo tony ag they. freely Boaſt 
of it, and Pride themſelves in it,thinking chat it tends 
to their.Reputatioa, and; commends the Greataeſs 
of their Parts, that they can ſupport themſelves up- 
onthe Nataryt fo ck, = being behaglden to the 
Ierey that is brought in by Study and-Iadaltry.: - 
But, if their Darth; 96 lag hs on they would 
have others believ e they areworch Improving; 
if not; they i Wore weed .of it. - Anditho it 
be an Ar at ofa xi; Mind, to be able to mein- 
14ix it felt without Labour, and Jubſiſe without the 
Advantages of Study, yet there is no Man that has 
ſuch a Portion of Seaſe, but will underſtand the uſe 
of his Time better than to par it 'to: the Trial. 
Greatneſs of Parts is fo far from. being a diſcharge 
from I=d«ftry, that I figd Men of the moft - 
Senſe in all Ages were always moſt curious of their 
Time: Nay, the moſt Intelligent of-all Created 
Beings ( who may be atlow'd to paſs a truer Eftie 
' mate upon Things than the fineſt Mortal Wit ) va» 
lue Time at a high rate. Les we go ( ſays the An- 
gel to the umportunate Patriarch) for the Day breaks 
eth, And therefore I very much {uſpett the Excel» 
= of thoſe Men's Parts, who are'diflokme rea 
Care 
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careleſs miſ-ſpendersof their Time : For if they were 
Men of any Thozghts, how is it poſſible but theſe 
ſhould be ſome in the Number ?. ( viz.) ©'That this 


FLifeis "ak Oy order to another, and that Time 
t 


©is that ſole 
© tranſact! e great Buſineſs of Eternity : That 
* our Work is great, and our Day of working ſhort, 
©£ much of which alſo 'is loſt and render*d uſeleſs, 
© through the Cloudineſs and Darkneſs ofthe Morn- 
*ing, and the thick Vapours and unwholeſome 
© Fogs of the Evening; the Ignorance and Inadver. 
< tency of Touth, and the Diſeaſes and Infirmities of 
«01d Age : That our Portion-of 'Time is not only 
ſhort, as to its Duration, but alfo uncertain in the 
<Pofſeffion :' That the loſs of it is irreparable to the 
Loſer, and profitable tono body elſe: That it ſhall 
© be ſeverely accounted for at the great Judgment, 
and lamented ina fad Eternity. | | 
- Hetharconfiders theſe Things (and fure he muſt 
needs be a very wnthinking Man that does not) will 
certainly be Choice of his Time, and look upon it 
no longer asa bare State of Duration, but as an Op- 
portunity; and cn ve" willlet no part of it(no 
conſiderable part at leaſt ) flip away either Vnob- 
ſerv'd or Unimprov'd. This 1s the moſt effe&tual 
Way that I know of to ſecure to ones ſelf the Cha- 
ratter of a Wiſe-man ' here, and the Reward of one 
hereafter. Whereas the vain Enthuſiaſtic Pretenders 
to the Giftof Wit, that Trifle away their "Time, be- 
tray the Shallowneſs and Poverty of their Senſe to the 
diſcerning few ; or whatever they may paſs for here 
among their fellow Mortals, domoſt infalliby make 
themſelves Cheap ja the ſight of Angels, of 


portunity that God has given us for 
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Of SoLitTUDpE. 


T has been urg'd as an ObjeQtion, by ſome Athe- 
i/tical Perſons, againſt the Exiſtence of a God, 
that if there had been ſuch a perfe& Being, who 
was compleatly Happy in the Enjoyment of himſelf, 
he would never have gone about to make a World. 
Now, tho this ObjeQtion contributes nothing tothe 
ſupport of Atlieiſm ( the Deſign of God in Creat- 
ing the World being not to #zcreaſe his Happineſs, 
but to Communicate it ) yetit proceeds upon this 


 trueSuppolition, that Society is a Bleſſing. It is ſo,. 


and that not only reſpe#ively, and in reference to 
the preſent Circumſtances of the World, and the 
Neceſlities of this Life, but alſo mph, and in its 
own Nature ; ſince it ſhall be an Acceſſory to our 
Bliſs in Heaven, and add many Momerts to the 
weight of Glory. Neither will the Truth of this Aſ- 
ſertion be at all weaken'd by alledging, that no Be- 
nifit or Advantage accrues to God by it; for that it 
becomes unbenekicial to him ( tho a Bleſſing in its 
own Nature) is purely by accident, becauſe God 
eminently containing in himſelf all poſzble Good, is 
uncapable of any New Acceſſion. 
And as irves 1s in its own Nature an Inſtry- 
ment of Happinets, ſo is it made much more ſo by 
the Indigencies and Infirmities of Men, Man of all. 
Creatures in the World, is leaſt qualify'd to live 
alone, becauſe there is no Creature that has ſo ma- 
ny Neceſlities rq be reliev'd, And this I take'tg, 
be one of the great Arts of Providence, to ſecure 
mutual Amity and the reciprocation of good turns 
: Fo 
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in the World, it being the Nature of Indigency, like 
common Danger, to indear Men to one another, 
and makethem herd together, like Fellow-Sailers.in 
a Storm. And this indeed is the true Caſe of Man- 
kind; we all Sail in one Bottom, and in a rough Sea, 
and ſtand in need of one anothers Help at every 
turn, 'hoth for the Neceſſities and Refreſhments of 
Life, ' And therefore Tam very far from commend: 
ing the undertaking of thoſe Aſcetics, that out of a 
Yretence .of keeping themſelves axſpotted from the 
World, take up their Quarters in Deleres and utter 

Ty abandonall Human Society : This is in ſhort (to 

y no more of it ) to put themſelves into an inca- 
pacity either of doing any good to the World, or of 
receiving any from 1t: and certainly that can be no 

deſirable State. No, this Eremerical way of Liv- 
ing is utterly inconſiſtent with the Circumſtances 
and Inclinations of Human Nature ; he muſt be a 
God, Self-ſufficient and Independent that is fit for 
this State of abſolute and perfe&t Solitude, and. in 
this rig0rus ſenſe, It is not good for Man (tho in Pa- 
radice we Telf) to be alone. | 

But tho Society, as *tis oppoſed to a ſtate of per- 
feQtand | ual Solitude, be a Bleffing, yet con- 
ſiderin 85. little of it there is in the World that 

' is Good, TIthink it adviſable for every Man that has 

Senſe and Thoughts enough, to be his own Com- 

panion, ( for certainly there is more” required to 

_ a Man for his owz company than for orher 

en's ) to be as frequent in his Retirements as he 

can, and to communucate as little, with the World 

as 15 confiſtent with the Duty of doing good, and 
the diſcharge'of the common Offices of Humanity. 
*Tis 
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Tk true indeed ( as Seneca ſays) Miſcende & alter- 

nands fun Solitndo & Frequentia: Solitude and Com- 
ay are.to have their turns, and to be imterplaced. 

But Wiſe-men uſe to dedicate the as ſhare of 


their Lives to the former, and ler the'vef and moſt 
of their: Time go to make'up'the Canbnical Hours 
of "/Mfelivation and Devotion. And for this, 
beſides the Praftice of Wiſe-men, we have the Aw- 
rhentic example of our Bleſſed Lord himfelf, Who, 
as *tis reaſonably ſuppoſed- ( for he had paſs?d the 
rae mich his arte —_—_ npon 
Stage of Attion, and thenalfſo fought a - 
tunities'to be alone, and oftentimes pu Rs 
tirement at the -expence of Night-watches ) allot- 
ted the greateſt part of his little Time here on 
Barth'to Privacy and Retirement ; and *tis mighty 
robable, would have lived much more Referved- 
y, had not the peculiar Buſineſs of his Fun&tion 
made it-neceffary for him to be converſant in the 
World.': "The inclination of our Lord lay more to< 
ward the Comtemplative way of Life, tho the Inter- 
eſt of Mankind engaged him oftentimes upon. the 
Ave. And *tis very obſervable, that there is 
fcarceany one Thing which he vouchſated to Grace 
with fo: many Marks and Inſtances of Favour and 
Reſpe&t,/ as he did Solitude, Which are thus fum'd 

up by the excellent Pen of a very Great i 
Matiter of Learning and Language : I: fd 

was Solitude and Retirement in which Jeſas 

kept bis Vigils; the Deſart places heard him Pray, tn 
4 Prevacy he was Born, in # x Wilderneſs he Fed his 
- Thouſands, pon a Mountain apart he was Transfign= 
r8d, upon a Mountain he Died, and from a Mountain he 
= aſcended 
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aſcended to-his Father. In which Retirements his De« 
wotion certainly did receive the Advantage of comveni« 
ext Circumſtances, and himſelf in ſuch Diſpoſitions 
twice had the opportunities of Glory. 

Indeed, the Satisfattions and Advantages of Solis 
tude ( to a Perſon that knows how to Improve it ) 
are very great, and far Tranſcending thoſe of a Se. 
cular and-Popular Life, Firſt, as to Pleaſure and 
SatisfaQtion, whoſoever conſidersthegreat variety of 
Mens Humours, the Peeviſhneſs of ſome, the Pride 
and Conceitedneſs of others, and the Impertinence 
of moſt; he that conſiders what unreaſonable Terms 
of Communion ſome Perſons impoſe upon thoſe that 
rtake of their Society ; how rare *tis for a Manto 
he upon a Company, where, as his firſt Saluta- 
tion, he ſhall not preſently have a Bottle thruſt to 
his Noſe; he, I fay, that conſiders: theſe and a 
thouſand moreGrievances, wherewith the Folly and 
Il-zatureof Men have conſpired to Burther: Society, 
will find, take one time with another, Company is 
an occaſion of almoſt as much- Dsſpleaſure as Plea- 
ſeare, Whereas in the mean time the Solitary and 
Contemplative Man fits as fafe in his Retirement as 
. one of Homers Heroes in a Cloud, and has this only 
Trouble from the Follies and Extravagancies of 
Men, that he pitzes them. He does not, it may be, 
Laugh ſo loud, but he is better Plea#d: He is not 
perhaps ſo often Merry, but neither is he fo often 
Diſgaſted ; he lives to himſelfand God, full of Sere- 
Nity and Content. 

And as the Pleaſures and Satisfations of Solitude 
exceed thoſe of a Popular Life, ſo alſo do the A44- 
wantages, Of theſe there are two ſorts, Moral and 
| In- 
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Inteltetiual;, 'to bath 
Briend. : A$t6 
*Op } 


{ame exttlent Perſon fore.” 
aVingle Life) Ph bige Advene 
for the Retire 
Cares3s fubbof 


res iirbe bdriding tike the Chirabims upd the $06 
Order of billy alt npollicted Spivits.''- Avid fe 
this!Raſon *rwas thifithe Ancientsichoſe to built 
their \Mltars-and Peraples-in'Grovesand Solicary 
Redeſſes;"thereby mrimating, thitSolitudswasthe 
bll-ppexcuniry 6f Religion EL OLI ON 2:4 £0 
1 Nelthet areiour! A936 Advantages leſs'iri- 
debteches Solitude; I And here; thoTfavein agreat 
medſurs anticipatedthis' Confderation-( thers'v& 
ing nothing” neceffarily .required to: complear the 
Character of a'Wiſeirnan, 'belide&th&knowledgof 
God md:himfelf )\yfet T ſhalbriot contine my felf 
to this-Inſtance, '/bur:deduce the: Matter further, 
and venture touffirny; 'That' all kindsof Speculative 
knowledge as well as Prat#ical; ate beſt improv'd 
by Solitude. Indeed there is much talk about the 
great Benefit of keeping great Men company, and 
thereupon *tis uſually: reckond\:among the Diſads 
wantages of a Country Lite, that thoſe of that condi-' 
ion want the opportunities of a-Learmed Converſa- 
tion, But -to confefs the Truth; I think theres 
not ſo much in it as People prey TORgnn. hrs 
gas K eed, 
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Wars ap qr Crs 


HeadinotaiRe og; 
but a Greve to By IT It Tr FR 7 tn ge” 
Ragt aendant'at the Covcleverof Leamned Men 


lyfglongaud yet be no mace the wiſer for cb 
2 Boek-morm: is, for dwellingin dab rervey. ps Vie 
ipre, to ſpeak 1agenioully;; I: ary 
wherein the La Advantage of greet Gopy 
on lies, as the Humayrs. .of{ Meo-are: 
over; it, Were-I to inform\my; felt in 
 Manageman-'of -Aﬀairs;.T would. Free: cal 
wi a, plain Witeraze Farmex or-Tradeſ-many than 
/ thy greatelt , /artgfe; of :T be .Sqczety ; ant. as for 
Learging ( which is the only.thing they art:fuppo- 
ſed able ro Difcqurie welliof ); chat. wpointof Cab 
lizy they decline : So that I'figd T mult take- refuge 
atmy.Study: atilaſt, and therewedeemuhe: Tie tha 
{ have {of among the Learned. | ;.; 


FIFr 
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- Of Counxon, | 9:391. 


 Riftotle in his 'Morals begins the Dadtrin of 
Virtueswith Covrege; which has found work 
( 


Y his Interpreters to a gn the Reaſon of. his: _ 
| t 
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thod;.''But, methunks; there is no: needitl 

| dither. Sewhdy or-Difftr- mich our ar NT 
cenalnly;' among -— rreay Virrues' this will: juitly 


challenge the Pyxadracy, and\is the'mioſt (Cuyaiye/ 
atid Fundamencal partiof Mordlityc* This Virtue 
is pre-required to the / FTE” 7, 

' very ertrarice into the Schootdf Widorn,! and 
Q'V irtuous LWtE 
eatty' tind Havd fapere autte, 


a orart piece efdafiar and botdjreſs vo fer up for'a 

ab  Pipecially;-if toithe oper Diffiehltzes 
and Agonies of a Virtuous It, we' add 
chaſe Calamiities und Straits ivoltentiines-expoles us 
oj through the” Matice 'and >Folly of the World. 
So that a&Plro! weit' upon: his Schook; ayioperplits 
haon, (26, Lot: honenrer_ hero that under flaxds not 
Othemutios, 'it pay "be fer as'a Morro: npon'the 
$thvol of Virtue; 27 »0re enter here that waits Cos 
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Bi eli - eldBt CIS, - LONTTC el #1 
"SM as tis netefarily requiſite to theu/copMo# of 
alortier'Virtues;"16 it is their main Sepporr, Ghar 
diary aid Eftablifhnrent. Without this, 'every other 
Virrue is precatgeug, find Hes ar the Mercy'of eve. 
ty-erols Accident,” -Withour this, ler but'a Piſtol 
be field ro the/Breſt, 4nd the ſevevelt Chaſtity will 
be /friphted "itito Compliance ;- the moſt Heroie 
Friendſhip into_Treachery, and the moſt arvlent 
Pitty mto renwihiciation of God and -Rolivion. There 
15 hothiing amis all the Frailneſfesand Uncertaiti- 
ties of rhis fublunary World fo rotrering atid unftas 
ble, #3'this Viette of a Coward. He has that with- 
1nhim that wpoh Occafion will infallibly betray eve- 
Ty Virtue he has; and toſecure hiny from Sin, __ 

77 K 2 mu 
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myft keep-bnm ED 1; This: wah bats 
Princip payer ns; 
Joby i "Do hut: gat farth Thr Hak rag og work 
ind tateh: all. - behtths row" fe thee $dahy 
Fa663/ Heiwasrightenvagh inthe. Pepe, _ 
_—_ WAHOR.: \ offs or Þ:17- 

ii; Havi the uſefulneſs of; this great, Virs 
tas rwall be; EG. while £0, enquire a little: into 
oy ready ey rr en 
only variou y; the. 

bux t00 conkelnty and” ___ fehvers coy 


| © Moraliſts themfelves.. Jt 


That which with the ul paſſes for Cong, 
S; Certainly: nothing;elſe Vulgar paſſes ;/Deſperate» 
nels.or Fool-harflineſs'; a Brutyh fore ok: Knights 
erraxtry in ſeeking out nexdlels, Encounters; ;and 
hy ay _s —_ waa or Lea which 
15 10 rom . having. the.tore-mentipn'd property 
of Courage, of being a Guardian, and Security.of 
our Virtues,” that *tis init ſelf a'Sin.) + -; © 57116 

But are we hike to: bave a better account, of is 
from the Moraliſts? Why they xell yu that it.isa 
Mediocrity. between Fear-and/Boldnels ; So,4ri- 
frorle' in his Ethies, + But, then - as' for ' defining 
what: this Medjocrity is (wherein; the. very: poine 
of the Buſineſs lies ) you are AS much to: Jeek as 
£VCT. 

Others will tell you that ? is-a firmneſs of Mind 
in {yſtaining Eyils,” and undertaking Dangers. Ac- 
cordingly they Aſſign two parts.of Courage Sufrere 
& Aggredi, Thus |Epidtetus, and the Schopl of the 
Stojcs. But what it 15 thus firmly. to ſuſtain or un- 
devtake an Evik, and what Evils are t9 be Sw * 
. ain” 
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havenot thought firtiacquaiarus.5' > 6442 0 
-Tis: order: therefore'to: the\ſertling' the Point fn ' 


hand, T'conſider Firſt in general; That Courage has 


evil of Pain forits:Objeft ; high in'ſorme circum-" 


ſtances is to be choſen or ſubmitted to; 5 Whencs 
I forms this /general-Tdea ' of Courage; That *is' a 
firtvand pere 

evil of Pain-un'r) 


tended «for: nd other: Only-it has this advantige 


above-his,-rhat'it lays @ Foundation for one thar is 


more particular, 99: ': + 


- For *tis but here to-ſubjoin whervan Evil istivily 
Eligible, andthe Idearbf Courages will be ſufficiently -* 
determinate and: expreſs; Now-tb- make a'thing” 
Eligible, *tis neceſſary: that ſome way or other itap- * 


ry Reſolution 6f Mind to thuſe 
-Eircumftances, or when tis: 
truly Eligible. ''Fkis Definition T'confeſs runs in;ge- 
neral Terms;' muſcle like one of 4rsforles ; but:T'in- 
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pear good ; evilbeingnoway Eligible underits own 
ond, Andtodukean Scots natureand 
appearance of good,twothingsareneeetfary, 1.That” 
it bea lefler evil than-ſome-other zand 2h. Thavthe'” 
chufingof it beaneceflary Medminyfor the prevent-: 


ing ofthat other, Then, and' in'n&:other cale, igevil 


trulyRligible : andconſequencty; weſtallnor be mi--- 
ftaken intheIdea of Courage, if wedefineit ro beſuch ' 
a. firm and conſtant eye, or diſpoſition of 'Mind;- 


whereby a manisfix'dand determiirtid never todread' 
any evil, ſo faras to decline it when thechuſingit is 
the only Remedy againtt a/greater: And thisis'maſt” 


— ſignalizedinthecaſeof er ompacer | 


a-Man ftubmits to the greateſt evils ot 


K 3 and 


that much greaterone of Sin. Thisls thevery' fimnity - 
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| and pudefticn;ofGamane, thas whickian MHoaritad” 
{ or a Scipio could never.oqualan:alltheir Galantry:; 
| and Feats of: Watit5 And bdareiventureite pro- 
nounee,: 'That htfwho-would 'rather' die, qr part. | 
with any worldly Joverelt than; commit «Sit, 'can- 
neyerbe.a Coward: AT 70 (01608, 53 03 21 £431 4+} 
v___ na I _ but akooticonfs ons ; 
OB;O our Courage, whorgby Warl 
hasÞaen generally-abuſed; eſp ſe Menthat 
te Mens dutureol tne; wadallgort rea 
ta.theſe, Mens 0 3 t rea 
{ag $0:poſta Man-up for a Cowardaf barefuſe &Du-. 
cl; and -ta merit. a Badge of Honor from the He- 
rald's Office, if he accept it. 'Theſe Mexrwould-be 
ready-to Laughat me, I know;; asa lover of Para 
dates, _ tellchem that thev#ChardQers muſt | 
to;make them. true. And 
I help 1t; fn falls'ous;: that howho dei 
the. Duel, is, 6 bow, como dela 
rage:3/ and he'wha :1tisctheCoward:,: For 
he. who declines 3t,»deſpiſes the obloquy. and ſcorn 
ofthe,World, ithat he may apprave himſcif'to Gat 
| and. bis-own Conſiatee,/ "vonkbanher beippintad 
and -hifs'd at; thaw:be: Damn'd! j' and fo-clinſes a: 
lefler evit:to, avert aygreater. :Bubrhe: chat accepts 
—_— ſodrcatithe laks of his Creditamong thats: 


boſe.good Opinighs af noValue,thavto-avoidit,, 
bo e& tomcufrSin and Daminatian;. and: fo chai 


ies agreater evil taavoida. leſs: Andifthis be Cou- 

We muſt ſtrike:tt: out of the Catalogue. ofthe . 
Vartues,;.fbr\nothing}-is fo,' that>is nor underithe 
direttion: of: Prideice-; \much lefs-whar is down- 
y ght Folly; and —_ exaltation of Madnefs. . 
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none of drhatr its Was tits trte n 
Ig, ren may TE affared from adv Wl Hh ny 
his; Where he rw prnch takes x he 18Ns of Willos 


and Folly to conſiſt {11 theſe to top ties, (viz. 
That's Fool "lifts up. bis voite with faghret, but. f 


W:. tle man dere ile 4 little, ECE uf. 21. 
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neſs and Wiſdom, and 94 15 = moſt excellent 


Friend to the other, | A Man of a _ ſedate, and 
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conſiderate Teniper, as ye is ſt 0 ha ready 


janet reps Fe "ak 


let but the 1 
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in San of the n Ame. 
tefver often, | yet by. Ce a hoiy Or Pe 
Wa 7h miſcarrigs; and the Ifſue Kr ape bs 
| ndeed nothir eellent: can Wk done. - it 
Sertoutreſs and. he that caurts Wiſdom muſt 
rareſt. St. Jamgs, ap... 7. aſſures us, that ? From no 
ofe for a wav 90g and «nftable Manto Pray, be A 
e he ſhall be Gre not to./peeg,. _ And as «gl in 
xx for ſuch a ap hay to Pray, # is itin vain for him 
to Study. For a.Man to pretend to work out a;neat 
Scheme” of Thoughts with 'a, 4 Ar . unſettled 
Head, 'is as ridiculous and noh-len Coal. as ta think 
- Towrite ſireigbtina Rey Coach, as to-draw..an 
exatt Picture with a P4/ i Hand: No, he that will 
bir what he aimiat, mult haye.a ſteddy Hand, as 
well asa quick Bye; aod he that will Thiokto any 
2poſe, mult, fave ix x'dneſs and compoſedneſs: of 
umour, as well as {martneſs of Parts. h 
And accotdingly ve tind, that thoſe arogng.the 
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Phila@phicSeQts, that profels'd more than ordinary 
Emineagy- in, Wiſdom or ;Y mtue, | aſſumed, alſc.a 
peculiar gravity. of Habit; and ſolemaity. of Beha- 
- yiour;,and-the maſt ſacred and myſterious Ritesof 
Religion were uſually. perforned with fence-; and 


that nat-only Jor Decency, but for Advantage. Thus? fre | 
the :alian;, who are-the.graveſt, are alſo the moſt op 6 
Au hk | "7 


ingenious People under Heavent; and *tis a known 
Obſervation; of,. Ari/tar/e's concerning Malancholy, 
that it- furthers Contemplatign, and makes great 
Wits. ; Thus again, the ,D:/cipline of Szlenge: was a 
conſiderable part of. the Py#hagoricInſtitution.: And 
we have it-ſtoried of our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, who 
 wastheW/ſdomof his Father, that he never Laugh'd, 
| But becauſe aſolemn Deportmept may ſometimes 
diſguiſe an unthinking, Mind, and Grave in ſome 
Men's DiCtionaries, ſignifies the ſame as Du/, Lſhall 
pur the Character 'a little more home; . and define 
mare cloſely; wherein the: true Idea of  Seriouſneſs 
conliſts ; or What it is tq,þe in good earneſt;a ſerious 


ood: lr ol. 

And Firlt, Iſhall remove it from the neighbor- 
\ hoodof thale Things; which by their ſymbolizing 
with it in outward. appearance, prove oftentimes 
the occaſion of Miſtake and Confuſion. It does not 
therefore conſiſt in the Moroſity of a Cynic, nor in 
the Feverity of an 4ſcetic, .nor in the Demureneſs 
of a Preciſian, nor in the Deadnefs and Sullenneſs 
ofa Quaker,. nor in the ſolemn Mien of an Talia, 
nor 1n the {low Pace ofa Spaniard: ?Tis neither in 
. a drooping Head, nor a mgrtify'd Face, nor a Pri- 
mitive Beard. | 

*Tis ſomething very different, and. much more 
CIET | Excellent 
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Rxcellent than all this that muſt makeup iferious 
Man. And Thelieve I ſhall not miſrepreſent hit, 
if I fay, he s one char duly and imparrially weighs 
fy ef Dos really OST 
e really Exce t 
reli — at __ tadies to'lttiow- him 
{elf as well-as Books or Men': *Thatconfiders oy 
© he came into-the World; | how great his-buline 
* and how ſhort his ſtay in it,, how urletain ? 's 
< whenhe ſhall-leave it ;\-and whithet 4 finner ſhall 
* then betake himſelf, whenboth Heaveri and Farth 
© ſhall fly from the preſence of the Judg; Rev. 20. 
*'That- confiders God as' always EU and the 


x. * Folly of doing what mult'be repenred. of, and of 


* going to Hell when a nan may go to! Feaven, Io 
< one word, 'Fhat knows how to' diſtioguiſh be- 
© tween a Moment and Beerhity. 

Thisis to be truly ſerous; and however the Pre. 
tender to and liphrſomneſs of Humout 
miſcall and ridicule it by gs Names of Melancholy, 
Dullneſs and Stupidity, &c. He that is thus afteQed 
cannot miſs of being Wiſe and Good here, and Hap. 

py hereafter. And then twill be his turn th Loggh, 
when the others ſhall Moark and Weep.” 


bo _ — 


——— 


Of the Jighneſ if ol all $ hs and my empor- 


tance of minding our Eternal Intereſt, 


Pu and Impertinence, a doing of aothing, or 
of zothing to the purpoſe, are always firs of # 
vain, looſe, and inconſiderate Spirit ; «they are 
never 
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never vr#40;thanwheve there isfome very momen- 
rows: ant weighry Buſineſs to. be: done. The Man 
that Sleeps away his happy Rerzrements, or with the 
Rowan: Emperor, ſpends them un killing Flies, be- 
trays'a greatdeal of Weaknels and Incogiancy: ; but 
ſhould he dothe ſamear the Bar, when he's to plead 
for his Life,” hewould. certainly! be thought a mere 
eling.or Mad-man.:' ©! (F2 

And yet this I fear will prove the Caſe ofthemoft 
of thoſe who ſtile themſelves Rational. For beſides 
that, the generality of Men live at random, with- 
out any aim or defign at all-;! and rhoſe that propoſe 
ſome Ends, ſeldom take up' with any thar are Im- 
portant and. Material ; or if they do, they ſeldom 
proportion their Care ro the Weight of 'Fhings, but 
are {eriousin Trifles, and trifling in things Serious : 
I ſay, beſidesall this, there nothing relating pare- 
ly to this World that can deſerve the Name of Bu- 
fineſs, or be worth the ferious Thoughts'of him 
who has an immortal Soul ; and a Salvation-to work 
out- with fear and- irexblizg. The greateſt ſecular 
Aﬀairs and Intereft, are but Specions Triftes ; and 
all our Deſigns and Employments about: *trm Ex- 
centrical Motions, and Solemn Impertinencies. 
' And yer this is made the Cexrer of all our Studies 
and Endeavours ; the great Bexs of the World 
points this-way : Hence are taken the Meafares of 
Wiſdom and Prudence ; and Religion it ſelf is forced 
to truckle to worldly Policy.” Whereas iy the mean 
time, there 15 an Affair of grand Importanice, and 
wherein all Mankind are deeply concern'd- ; and 
ſuch as really deſerves all: that Care and'Sdlicitude 
which we laviſh away upon other Things, and in» 


finitely 
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finitely, more ( tho perhaps it might»be-ſecured: 
xy is utterly zegletted, by the Moſt 15 leatt.cared for; 
and by None ſufficiently regarded; Sorthat-con-! 


fidering the general Pradtice of the World,” T think 


there; are'very few in: it to whom that: will. not 


be a very.proper and. le Admonition, which 


our Bleſſed Lord gave to his folicitous and overbu- 
fie Diſciple, Martha, Martha, thou art" careful and 
troubled about many Things, but one Thing is neeaful, 

- To-Cure therefore (if poſſible ) this great Folly, 
I have:two Propoſitions:to offer ; Fir#,.'That no 


Interelt relating purely: to this preſent World, is of 
_ great Moment or Concern to Man. »'Secomaly, 
That to be very careful of our final Intereſt, and! 


to make ſure to our ſelves a happy Eternity, is in+: 


deeda Thing of vaſt Momeat and Importance. 
The firſt of theſe I know, will ſeem very ſtrange 


and. paradoxical to one that takes a cinpr ry of 
Mankind;--and Contemplates the great ſtir and 


hurry-of. the World, the. Plottings of Stateſmen,}: 


the Emulations of Courtiers, and the Ambition of 


Princes ;* how buſie Men are in their ſeveral Con. 


cerns ;: what: variety of Deſigns are on foot ; with 
what trembling Eagerneſs they are proſecuted, and 
what Grief attends our Diſappointments.. - Sure af- 
rer, ſuch. Scexe as this, one wauld be.rempted to. 


Think,; that there mult be ſomething very conſide-. 


rable jn, Human Life, and that Men had »otablz In- 
tereſts; here; at ſtake, it being a Reproach to Hu- 
man Nature, that the World ſhould fo gencrally 
Combine'tamake ſuch a do.abput Nothing, 


But 
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;--Bob-yeti this is cbeir' Folly; Not to-jnfift upon 
© that univerſal, Vanity: which: the WR cat 
$,Trier of hg orld bas charged upon, it, . that Hope 
* defer onghet; the: Heart ſick, Prov, 13. and yet 


*Fruitica does not Cure it;- That weare appoint 
Loſles; 


\ ted; it>wur.:Enjoyments ;ag well as:10 our, 
© and. y&t that; tis; our; hard Fate, tO. VF: At the 
© Euner#of 008; departet, Pleaſures, tho we were lit- 
*tl tha Happier. for them;when we had them; Thar 
© our greateſt Pleaſures arg..molt Tranſignts and 
{great Mixthalways ends in -Heavineſs py Demil- 
*lign,of;WPitic-;-'T-bat the, more we Love gr Exjoy, 
* the. more we vexare,.and, put our ſelves further 
«withig.the. reach, of Fortune ; That the. greateſt 
f, Men; Are. NOE always :the. moſt Contenced F and 
*#hat; theyi who are molt. epvy'd by others, think 
*hemſklves-more fit. foritheir Pry : Not, tonnſilt I 


6y;;on cheſeg':or the like. Gonſiderations, I ſhall fix 
only-upon one; wherchy I think *rwill plaply 
pear 504 hat there 44x. be no. Intereſt relating purely 
to this Warld, that. is of agy. great Moment or Con- 
cern toMan- And that is, the ſborrneſs and wncer- 
tainty of, our Abode here. Ars dey ST 1: 

The Lifeof Man in-the Book of Wiſdom, is com: 
pared: t9: a;Shadow.. - Now' beſides that:the reſem- 
blanee holds 'in many. conſiderable Reſpetts, as in 


_ that it ispertly Life and-partly Death,:.as. the other 


is partly; Light and partly Darkneſs ;- jn that like a 
Shadow, where-ever'it paſſes it leaves no Track be- 
hind it; -in that-it ſeems to be ſomething when in- 
deed it isnothing-; in that *tis always altering, and 
ends 08 aſuddain ; and: when at its full Height and 
Prime, is-often neareſt to Declexſion, as a.Shadow 

is 


A 
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theLight of the Sun keeps 
Horizontal Vine, Whith"is bite a'Victs/Portion of 
Time; but it may fall nivch ſhort bf thikt Period by 
the interpoſition of # Cloud; and whey 'that rhay 
be, is as untertainas chi Verbs 3) anideptnds up: 
on'a Thoufand Accidents. 29312 t; 

And thiis%tis with otit Hives. NoMuntan let 
_ out —_— s Lys a that »4turuÞ Tow wh 


him þy ment: + the firſt* 
wick > EA yer yet ar fuel jat jftring and! 7: 


Natures, Hite they carve dwell Jong together a 

vital Amity. ' But then how fav, and ow rial 
ways he may tall ſhort'of that Ct _—__ vaepend; 
Fas ſo many y hidden' ye = _ Flt 
dents, that it "my be? reckory abc the 
of Uncertainties:” Sothat theres Fre 


in all Huan Life fo fraiſsnd tmcertain})f 
A Confideration ſufficient to depretiate4 
fie all the Entertainments afid Intereſts'vP the Ani 
mal Life; and to call of our Care frotn-the Objets 
of ſecular Happineſs; tho there were'ho- other: Va 
nity in them. For werethey never {o-2boll andy 
lid in chemfelues, yet the Folthidation on 'which they 
ftand is fo Weak and Rotter,, mr dargeruys 
leaning hzy4 upon they, They would beeven up- 
on _ ſuppolition, like| Nebuchadie&zmrs Statue, 
indeed of 7444 Metal, but fourided' upon 
feet __ Cley. ' And upoti this account they are to be 
probed as Vile and Conterptible as they are Ru- 
INOUs, This 
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© Thiyis « Confiderdtiomandetd that his bur little 
ellett io the World, andthe Reaſon is, becauſe few 

ny fermous Heedand, Attention ito it. .| They 

ut jindecd Hahewity;) anftirwut confef$ it if pur 

tothe. Cenflien; burities Doron lem; and the 
ſeldom! Aﬀtually attend 56 (it.. And therefore 
chat theYoice bidsthe Prophet 1/axia,” Cry and Pro- 
taim in ddd, i ttiat all Flſb-id Grifs, «nd all ebe God- 
linefs ther the Flower of the Fields He is bid to 
Cry {hereby<ntimating bock:. the ' inpor- 
tance ofthe; Thing, arid rh&jeneral Sruprlaty of Men 
in hot conſidering ar. /': i'r: Dry To rut Sf: 
/\ But MiMehwouldburofren and ſerionfly Medi- 
tate !uponithe fſhortnef&-and uncertainty of Life, I 
perſwade myſelf they wonld not fer their Hearts 
much/ipon any Thing\in it, : but would: look upbn 
all-its -Pleaſtres, ' Hbadnrs:and Profits, with the = 
lame Indifftrency that the: beſfy Trailer does up- 
ontlefptgious Fields: and Meadows which bei paF- 
fes: by.-}Fopn tp what purpoſe T pray, ſhould Man 
who holds: his Fdqantns Here by ſfuch- a ſhort and 
witable:iTezare,” that can'tLive long, :and may = 
—_—_— fo Bulie and Thonghrtubabout world- 
ly Concerns?! Theancient Patriarchs, tho their Span 
was fo vety':much longer 'than ours, .thought it 
hardly worth whole to-Buatd Houſes, but contented 
themſelves togrow grayin Texts; and what do we 
mean," whom: Compariſon to them are but Eg5uys, 
(as Paxder calls us) people for a Day, by plunging 
our ſelves ſo deeply into Care and Trouble ? Is 
there}any Thing among the Actions of either Brutes 
or Mad-med, 10 {ally and irrational as this ? 


But 
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But't0 be -« little partinular; {0 what. purpoſe 
ſhould Man whowalk On —aemrEsr Fug Com 
himſelf aifo-thus invatz,” and-beſogreedy ta-heap- 
Ing up Riches when he canitell whoſtalt pather 
them ? To: what: purpoſe iſhould a:Mar trouble 
both the: World's and his own:Reſt to/make:him: 
ſelt great ?. For belidesthetmprineſs- ofthe-Thing; 
the Play will quickly, bedone;-:andthe 4rtvrs muſt 
all retire into a ſtate of Equeliry;\ and theniv matters 
not who Perſonated the:Emperor, or whothe Slive: 
'To what purpoſe ſhould:a Man be very earneſt- in 
the purſuit of Fame? He muſt ſhortly- Dye, and fo 
muſt thoſe roo who admire him /Nay:Icould almoſt 
ſay, to what. purpoſe ſhoulda Man lay'himfelf out 
upon Stay,” and Drudge io laboriouſly inthe Mix; 
Learning?. He's nv fooner: a: little wrfer;than' his 
Brethren, but-Death-thinks him 7ipe Tor His S:chle, 
and for ought we know, after all his Pains and In- 
duſtry, in the next World an Ideot ors Mechanie 
will be as-forward as he.7 'To what purpoſe, 'la{tly, 
does a Tyrant opprefs-his'People, tranſgreſs thoſe 
Bounds which wiſe Nature has ſet him, invade! his 
Nerwghbor's-Countries, | deprive the Innocent and 
Peaceable of: their Liberty, fack Cities, > plunder 
Provinces, depopnlate: Kingdoms, and-almoſt put 
the Foundations of the Earthour of Courſe; to what 
purpoſe is all this? Thoa. Fool ſays our Bleſſed Savi- 
our, this Night thy Soul ſhall:be required of thee; and 
then whoſe ſhall thoſe Thiugs be whichithoa haſt provi- 
dea ? EI» 03% £25 edi 
There 1s certainly nothing inall Vatwrefo ftrange 
and unaccountahle as: the Ai;ons: of ſomie.:Men. 
They ſee, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, that wiſe Men alſo 
| Dye 
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Dye: and Pay together as well :as the Tonorant an 
Fooliſh, and kave their Riches for others,” and yt they . 
think (at leaſt AQ as if they did): that their Houſe 
ſhall continue for ever,and that their dwelling Places 
all endure from one Generation to another, and call 
their Lands after their own Names, © | 
This they think. is. their Wr/zors, but the Plalmiſt 
aſſures them *tis their Fooliſhxefs, and ſuch a Fool- 
1ſhneſs too. as makes them comparable to the Beaſts 
that periſh, however their Poſfterity may praiſe their 


ſaying. And certainly the Learned Apoltle was of 


the ſame Mind, when from this Principle, The 
time ts ſhort; he deduces the very ſame Concluſion 
we have hitherto pleaded for, that we ſhould be 
very Indifferentand Unconcern'd about any worlds 
ly Good or Evil, That they that have Wives ſhould be 
as tho they had none; axd they that Weep as tho they 
Wept not ; they that Rejoyce as the they Rejoyced not ; they 
that Buy as tho they Poſſeſt not ;, and they that uſe this 
World as net abuſing it, for the Faſhion of this World 
paſſes away, Ir does fo, and for that Reaſon there 
is nothing in this Life to be very much Lo, or 
very much Fear'd ; eſpecially if we conſider what a 
grand Intereſt we have all of us at Stake in the orher 
World. For as *tis: with ' the 'Sufferizps, 10 is it 
with the Exjoywments of this preſent Time, they are 
neither of them worthy to be compared with the Glory 
that ſhall be revealed, NFL 

We have ſeen how frivolous and unconcerning, 
the greateſt Afﬀairs of this World are,how unworthy 
to be made the ObjeQs of our Solicirade, much more 
ro be the Buſineſs of our Lives ; we have weigh'd 
them in the Balance, and they are found wanting. 
Bur 
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But Mas i$2 Creature of brisk and aQtive Facul- 
ties, . acid is there no- Employment for him? Yes, 
As God has futniſh'd him with Powers, ſo alſo has 
he affign'd him a Work ; and fuch a one too. as is 
to be petform'd with Fear and Trembling. There 
15 a good Fightto be Fought, there.is a whole Bo» 
dy of Sin to be deftroy'd, there are Paſſions to be 
many Habits bs. -- irs _—_—_— to be 
purify'd, Virtues an y Diſpoſitions to Ui- 
red, Acts of Virtue to be. oppoſed againſt As 
of Sin, and Habits againſt Habits: Ina word, there 
158 a Heaven to be obtain'd, and a Hell to be avoid- 
ed. This indeed is a great Work, and of great 
Concernment to be done, and ſuch as calls for our 
principal, (I could almoſt fay our whole ) Care 
art] Diligence. The great neceſſity of which, for 
more DiſtinAtneſs fake, I ſhall repreſent in a few 
Conſiderations. 

And Firſt, It highly concerns us to be very care- 
ful concerning our final Intereſt, becauſeof the vaft, 
the infinite Moment of the Thing. For certainly it 
can be no lefs, than whether a Man ſhall be Dawr'd 
or Seved, eternally Happy, or eternally Miſerable. No 
Man certainly that thinks at all, can think this an 
indifftrent Matter ; or if he does, he will one Day 
be tadly convinc'd of the contrary, when he ſhall 
CurſetheDay of his Birth, and wiſh for the 2dercy of 
Annihilation. The loweſt Conception wecan frame 
ofthe Condition ofthe Damn'd,is an atter Excluſion 
from the Beatific Prefence of God. And thothe Non- 
enjoyment of this be no great Puniſhment toſenſual 
MeninthisStateand Region of Exile, who perhaps 
would be content that God ſhould keep p_—_ to 

1M- 
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himſelf, ſo he would let them have the free uſe of the 
Ezreb; yethercafter,when the Powers of rheir Souls 
ſhall heawaken'd to their full Vigour and Abuviy, 
when the x4 {hall have Rey yaoi 

ale eaabar ts af the them Ne a 
ties of the Supreme Good, her willariſe ſuch aye- 
hement Thir/t, ſuch an intenſe Longingin rhe Spul, 
as will infinitely axes the maſt exalted Ian 
ments of Lowe, the highejt Droughts of a Fever, 
The Soul will > ay pot to the Cexter of Happicele 
dp her Tyl Bentand Verticity, which yer ſhe fr 


ee out of her Reach; and fo full of Deſire, 
wy full of Deſpair, ſhe ſhall Lament both her Fol 


and her Miſery ro Eternal Ages. And whois abſc be 


to dwell even with theſe Everlaſting Burnings ? 

Byt Secordly, As an Argument for our great 
Care, we may con{ider, Thatas the Intereſt is great, 
{0 a more than ordinary Care is neceſſary to fecure 
it. And that upon ſeveral Accounts. 1. Becauſe 
a? Redemption by Chriſt is not our immediate 
and actual ay -a from Sin, (as the Antiuomians 

would have jt) but oply an inſtatiog us into a Cz- 
pacity of Pardoa and Reconciliation, Which isto be 
analy obtaig'd by the Performance of Conditions ; 
without which we ſhall be ſo far from being the 
Better for what has been done and ſuffer'd for us, 
that our Condemnation Will be ſo much the Heavi- 
er, for negleting to finiſh {o great Salvation. 

2. Becauſe the fer AB of our Salvation, tho 
temper'd with much Mercy and Accommodation 
to Human Infirmity, are yet ſo difficult, as to ea- 
gage us to put forth our whole Might to the Work. 
A great part of Cannon is very harſh to Fleſh 


and 
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and Blood ; however to the Habituated Diſcipline; 
Chriſt's Toke may be eafie, and his Burthex liphr. 
And accordingly, the Path that leads to Life is 
calld zerrow; and the Gate (tho open'd by our Sa- 
viour is yet ſo ſtrait, that we are bid to ftrive to 
Eriter in at it.. And the Righteoms ſcarcely are ſav'd. 

' Again, becauſe there is a ſtrong Confederacy 
againſt us among the Powers of Darkneſs. We 
have a very potent and malicious Enemy, whoen- 
vies Man ſhould arrive to thoſe happy Manſions 
from whence himſelf by Tranſpreſſion fell; And ac- 
cordingly, there is a great Woe pronounc'd by the 

Angel againſt the Inhabitants of the Earth, becauſe 
the Devil is come down among them, having great 
Wrath. And this is made by the Apoſtle himſelf 
an Argument for more than ordinary Careand Cir- 
cumſpe&ion : Be ſober, ſays he, be vigilant, becauſe 

your Adverſary the Devil, walks about as a roaring 

Lion, ſeeking whom he may devoar. 

Again, Becauſe we have but a little Time for 
this our great Work; and that too very precarious 
and unceriain. Our G/aſs holds but very little Sand, 
tho *twere to be all ſpent, and drawn out in the 

Running, But thereare allo ſeveral accidental Im- 
pediments that may #ntercept its Paſſage: And 
therefore as this was alledg'd as an Argument for 
Tndifferency about the Things of this World, fo for 
the ſame reaſon, it concerns us to be eminently 
careful in thegrand Buſineſs of the Next. He that 
duly conſiders how many perſons Dye ſuddainly, 
how many more may and that none can Engage 
for it that he himſelf ſhall not, muſt needs confeſs 
himfelf extremely concern'd to improve this ſhort, 
| this 
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this '«certs;z Opportunity, this onty Time of Pro» 
bation; and to work with all his:Might while *tis 
Day, before the Night come, whet no Man can Work. 

Laſtly, It concerns us to uſe a more than ordina- 
ry Care and Diligence in ſecuring this our great 
Intereſt; becauſe after all our Care and V igilancy, 
all our Stritnefſes'and Severities, we don't know 
the juſt and preciſe Meaſures of £xalification ; and 
how much 7r:imming of our Lamps 1s requiſite, to 
fit *em for the SayFazry of God. For tho we are 
wellaſſured in gezeral, from the Terms of the Evan- 
gelical Covenant, - that if we Repent we ſhall be 
forgtven, yet there isa great Latitude in Repentance; 
and what Degree in ſome Caſes will be available, 
is a Secret God has kept to himſelf, For we dom 
know the full heinouſneſs of our Sins, nor how far 
God was provoked by *em; nor conſequently, by 
what degrees of Sorrow and Amendment he wall 
be appeas'd. And *tis moſt certain there is a mighty 
difference. "Fo Simon Magus *twas almoſt a deſpe- 
rate Caſe: If peradventure the thoughts of thy Fleart 
may be forgiven thee, A&t.8,22. And ſomeare ſaid to 
be fay/d with fear, and as it were pulPd out of the 
fire. And we know what the great Apoſtle has 
faid, 1 know nothing by my ſelf, yet 1 am not thereby 
juftifyd. All which argues a great Latitude and 
Variety, even in zeceſſary Preparation ; and how to 
ſtate the matter exa##ly we don't know ; and there- 
fore as far as we are able, ſhould be ſure to do 
enough ; for we may ealily do too little; and can 
never do too much in a Matter of fuch high Im+ 
portance, 


$2 From 
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- From all which T conclude, Firf, That choſt 
who withdraw'theinlelves { as fas as is confiſtent 
with Charity and the proſecution of the Public 
Good ) from the noiſe, hurry and buſineſs of the 
World, that they: may apply themſelves more fe- 
renely and —— a Life of Devotion and Rel- 
gion, and more freely and undiftrattedly Attend 
| upon the grand Concern of another World ; aft 
very wiſely and rg, For this 1s Wiſdom, to 
take a right Eſtimare of Things; to proportion 'oar 
Care to their Value; andto mind that moſt, which 
is moft concerning. This is what the Apoſtle 
commends, to lay aſide every weight, that we may 
be the fſurer to win the great Pr:zz, and {o to yur 
as to obtain, Thus laſtly, is the very Part which 
Mary choſe ; and which our Lord aflures us, ſhall 
ever be taken away from her, 

Again I conclude, Thar all thoſe who art either 
wholly negligent of this ther grand Iintereft, or 
that do not principally regard it; and as'onr Savi- 
our ſpeaks, 1n the firſt * lace ſeek the Kingdom of 
God; that are more intent upon this World than 
the next; that will venture'to play the Knave for 
a little Prefermext ; that make ule of Religion as an 
Inſtrument for ſecular Deſigns: Inoneword, That 
in any kind forfeit their great Intereft in the'gther 
World, for a little in this, are the greateſt Fools in 
Nature. This Meaſure I confeſs, Will 'take /in-a 

reat many ; and ſome perhaps, -who wouldtthink 
ita great Aﬀront to be reckon'd of the Number. Bur 
it can't be help'd, the-Charge is 'moft unqueſtion- 
ably True; and they themfelves, however <6n- 
ceited of their Wit and Parts now, will once be = 
| | the 
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the ſame Opinion, when they ſhall ſay, We Fools 
— his Life madneſs. 


grant we may all ſonumber our Days, and 
ſo compare our two Intereſts, as to apply our . 


Hoary to greater Willom. 


b—— 
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A Metaphyſical Eſſay toward: the Demon- 
| ſtration of a God, from the Steddy and 
Immutable Nature of Truth. 


SECT. I. 


How difficult a thing *tis to demonſtrate a God by any 
zew Medium; and how far the preſent Eſſay may. 
pretend to do ſo, | 


1. F T has been the curious Employment of ſo ma- 

ny and fo excellent Pens to demonſtrate the 
Exiſtence of a God ; and this they have done with 
ſuch variety of Argument, Moral, Phyſical and 
Metaphyſical, that however eaſie it may be to 
contrive new Poſtares, and Ring other Changes 
upon the ſame Bells, *tis yet almoſt as difficult 
to find out an Argument tor the Proof of a God 
that has not been uſed already, as to reſiſt the Co- 
gency of thoſe that have, So that here it any where, 
that of Solomon is more than ordinary verity'd, The 
thing that has been it is that which ſhall be; and that 
which s done, i that which ſhall be done; and there is 
20 new thing under the Sun, Fcclel. 1. 9. 

2. The neweſt indeed that has of late Years ap- 
pear*d to the World, is that of the celebrated Deſ- 
Cartes, taken from the Idea of God, conſider'd 
bath abſolutely 1 its ſelf, as including all kinds _ 

Cs 
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degrees of PerfeQtion; and conſequently, Exiſt- 
ence; and as *tis ſubjeted in the Mind of Man 
which ( as he contends) could never have had 
ſuch an Idea, were there not ſomething which had 
all that Perfeftion in. it Formally or. Eminently, 
which is in the Idea objedtzvely. | 

3. Now tho this Procedure of his be extraordi- 
narily Fine and Subtile,, and ſuch as (to the firſt 
part at. leaf} ) will appear no leſs ſtrong and conclu. 
ding to any capable and indifferent Perſon, thax 
con(1ders it as *tis managed at large by its ingenious 
Author, yet this was not a Notion newly excogita- 
ted, but only revived by him, For Aquinas had 
before lighted upon the former, and refuſed it ; 
and he is beholding to St. Auſtin, and the School of 
the Platonifts, for the later. 

4. I ſpeak not this to diminiſh one Ray from the 
Glory of: that incomparable Speculatiit. That which 
I remark here, ' is not the Barrenneſs of his Inwexti- 
oz, but'that of the exhauſted Subjecf. The Matter 
had been ſqueezed befare_to the laſt Drop; and 
his only Fault was, that he was not Born ſooner. 
Which might-be a ſufficient Apology, if this Pro- 
cedure of mine' prove notentirely New and. Us- 
blown upon. Whether 1tibe or no, 'tis not poſſible 
( withour' examining all the Books in the World ) 
abſolutely to determine, This much I beheve I may 
venture to ſay, That *tis no where univerſally re- 
ceiv*d, nor. by any that I know of, induſtriouſly 
and profeſſedly managed; And that Laitly, Tis as 
New as the Matter will now afford; and con- 
quent, as any Man in Reaſon ought to ex- 
_ 


SECT, 
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Sec. II. 
The various Acceptations of Truth ; and which that 


i, which is made the ground of the preſent De- 
monſtration. | 


1. | FJ Aving undertaken to demonſtrate the Ex- || 
iftence of God from the ſteddy and immu. || 
table Nature of Truth, T am firſt to diſtinguiſh the 
Equivoralneſs or Latitude of the Word, and then to 
int out to that determinate Part, which I intend 
or the Ground of my Demonſtration. 
2. The moſt general Partition of 'Truth, is into | 
Truth of the Thing, and Truth of the Underſtanding; 
or (according to the languageof the ) Truth 
of the 0byed, and Truth ofthe SubjedF. Both of theſe 
San, have a double ſubdiviſion. For by Truth of 
> Objet, may be underſtood either that Trenſ- 
condental V erity Which is convertible with Exs, and 
runs throngh the whole Circle of Being, — 
every Thing 1s really what it-is ; whuch is Simp 
Truth. Or elſe, certain Relations and Habitudesof 
Things one-rowards another, whether Affirmative- 
iy or Nagatively ; which is Complex Truth. 
3- Andſo again, by Truth of the S«bjot# may be 
f-rarnn woe ms the Obes owe _ 
| | F , when I-com 
what is as. Prey and drvide what is divided; 
which is Logical Truth. Or clfe a due Conformi 
between the Words and the Underſtanding, when: 
* ſpeakasT think; whichis Mora! Fruth or Veracity, 


4. Now 
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' 4. Now the Truth, upon whoſe immatable Na- 
eure T build the Demonſtratioaofa God, is not that 
of the _ bur that ren Objeft, Nor that uri- 
ther according to its finmpteand 27 anſcendenral Accep- 
tation, but on i crrtain wammatzble Rely. 
tions and Habitudes of Things onetowards another 
way of Affirmation and Negation ; which is 

th of the Objet? Complex. ph 


Fl tt. —_—_ 


Sec. i. 


That there are ſuch Relations and Habstudles of Things 
toward one another ; and that they are Steddy and 
Immutable. 


1. I Things are here afſerted, Firſt, That 


there are Relations and Habitudes of 
Things towards one anvther': And 24, That:they 
are Steddy and Tmmutable. Firſt, I ſay, there are 
eertam Relations and Habitudes betwixt Thingand 
hoo, PROS —. a 'certain w_ 'berween 
me Promiſes, andſomeCorctufions; forany Thing 
will not follow from any Thmg ; between fome 
Obhjetts 'and fame Facultzes ; berween {ſome Eris 
andſome Mens ; berween'forae Snbjed7s, and 'fome 
Predjcates ; and the like. 

2. This is as true, asthatthere s anyſuch thing 
as Truth. For Truth s nothingelſe, bur theCora- 
polition 'or Divifien of Tdea's, according 'to their 
reſpeQtive 'Flabitudes and Relations, 'And without 
Truth, there can be no ſuch "Thing 'as Kyowleds ; 
for Konwledg 1s Trath of #he Subject  >Tis a Marf's 


Z thinking 
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thinking of Things as are; and that ſuppoſes 
Truth of the Oper Which whoſoever i 
contradicts himſelf, and eſtabliſhes the Propoſition 
which he defign'd to overthrow ; and conſequent. 
ly, «xiverſal Scepticiſm is the very extremity of 
Nonſenſe and Inconſiſtency. | 
- And as there are certain Habitudes and Re. 
lations between 'Things ; ſo 24, ſome of them are 
Steddy and Immutable, that never were made by 
any Underſtanding or Will, nor can ever be a. 
made or nulPd by them ; but have a fixt and unal. 
terable -;40:;, from Everlaſting to Everlaſting. And 
conſequently, there are not only Traths, but Eter. 
al Truths. 
4- As firſt in gexeral, * Tis a Propoſition of neceſſs- 
ry and Eternal Truth, That there muſt be ever 
uch a thing as Truth ; or that ſomething muſt be 
True ; for let it be affirm'd or denyed, Truth 
thruſts in upon us either way. And fo 2/y, 'There 
are many particular Propoſitions of eternal and un- 
changeable Verity ; as in Logic, That the Cauſe 
is always before the EffeCt in order of Nature ; in 
Phyſics, That all local motion is by Succeſſion ; in 
Mccaphyſics, That nothing can be, and nor be, a 
once ; in Mathematics, "That all right Angles are 
equal; that thoſe Lines which are paralle] to the 
fame Right Line, are alſo parallel to each other, &c. 
Theſe and ſuch like are ſtanding and zrrepealable 
Truths, ſuch as have no precarious Exiſtence, or ar- 
bitrarious Dependance upon any Will or. Under- 
ſtanding whatſoever ; and ſuch as all IntelleQual 
Operations do not make, but ſuppoſe ; it being as 
much againſt the Nature of Underſtanding, » 
Make 


» Sa 4 od. he 


TE os. 
make that Truth which it ſpeculates, as *tis againſt 
the Nature of the Eye, to Create that Light by 
which it ſees ; or of an Image, to make that Ob- 


[ 


ject which it repreſents. 
"x 
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SECT. IV. 


That ſince there are Eternal «nd Immutable. Varities 
or Habitudes of Things, the ſimple _ of 
Things muſt be alſo Eternal and Immutable. 


I. Hs gain'd this Point, That- there are 

* Þ} Eternal and Immutable Verities or Ha- 
bitudes of Things, the next will be, thar upon 
this Poſtulatum 1t neceſſarily follows, That the 
Simple Eſſences of Things muſt be alſo Eternal and 
Immutable. For as there can be no Truth of the 
Sabjefr, without Truth of the O6je# to which it 
may be Conformable, ( as was before obſerv'd) 
ſo netther can there be Truth of the Obje&t Com- 
plex, without "Truth of the Object S:mple. 

2. This will appear undeniably true to any one 
that attends to the Idea of Objeftive Truth Com- 
plex ; which is nothing elſe, but certain Habi- 
tudes of Reſpets betwixt Thing and Thing, as 
to Compoſition or Diviſion. For how can there 
be any ſuch Habitudes or Relations, without the 
Simple Eſſences themſelves from which they re/al: ? 
As for inſtance, How can any Mathematical Pro- 
polition, ſuppoſe that of Exc/id, that if two Cir- 
cles touch one another inwardly, they have not 
the fame common Center, have this Habitude, _ 
els 
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lek there be two ſuch diſftint Simple Elfences, ag 
Cs Canet Thi Mobindn cog po wn 
ſubſift by themſelves, than any other Relations can; 
they muſt have their Simple Eſſences, as the other 
have their Szbje&# and Term ; upon the Poſition of 
which, they immediately reſu!r, 

2. If therefore there can beno Truth of the Oh. 
ze&t Complex, without 'Truth of the Obje&t Simple; 
and there 'can be no Habitudes and Relations of 
Compoſition and Diviſion, without the ſimple Ef. 
ſences themſelves, it follows, That whenſoever 
the one does Exiſt, the other muſt Exiſt alſo; and 
conſequently, .if the one be Eternal, the other muſ 
be Eternal alſo; and ſo (to recur to the former TIn- 
ftance ) if it be a Propoſition of Eternal Truth, 
that if two Circles touch one another inwardly, 
they have not the ſame Common Center, the two 
diſtin Simple Eſſences of Circle and Center, muſt 
be from Eternity alſo ; and wav FA the Sims 
ple Eſſences, of Things are Eternal and Immutable; 
which was the Poiat to be here demonſtrated. 


Pb 3 


That the Simple Eſſences of Things being not Eternd 
in their Natural Subſiſtences, muZt s fo in their 


Ideal Subſiſtences or Realities, 


it | Oo the Eternity of Efential Habitudes, we 
have demonſtrated the neceflity, that the 
Simple Effences of Things ſhould be Eternal. And 
gow, fince they are not Eternal (as is too plain ah 
N 
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need Proof) in their »ater/ Subſiftences, it fol- 
lows, that they muſt be Eternal in their [des Su 
ſiſtences or Realities. 

, 2: For there are but two conceivable Ways how 
any Thing may Exiſt ; either oz of all Underftand- 
ing, or within fome Underſtanding. If therefore 
the Simple Eſſences of Things are Eternal, but not 
our of all Underſtanding, it remains, they muſt 
have an Eternal Exiſtence i» ſome Underftanding;; 
or rather, they are the ſame with that Underſtand- 
ing it felf, conſider'd as variouſly exhibitfve or repre- 
femtative, according to the various Modes of Imits- 
bility or Participation, which is the true Notion of 
Iaes's, as *tis generally exprets'd both by Platoniſts 
and School-men ; and as I have more at large Ex- 
plain'd it in my Letter of Idea's ; to which for 
Brevittes fake I refer. 


SECT. Vl 


That there is therefore, an Eternal Mind or Under- 
ſtanding, Omniſcient, Immutable, and endow'd with 
all paſſable Perfeition, the ſame which we call God, 


I. His evidently follows from the Conclu- 

] ſion of the foregoing Section ; for if the 
Simple Eſſences of Things have a real and eternal 
Exiſtence: in forme Underftanding, what Conſe- 
quence can be more Plain, than that there 1s a 


Mind or Underſtandmg Eternally Exitting ? An 
Eſſence can no more eternally Exiſt in a Temporary 
Underftandiog, than a Body can be infinztely _ 
? tende 
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tended in a finite Space. 'The Mind therefore 
wherein it does Exiſt, muſt beEternal; thereis there- 
fore in the firſt place, an Eternal Mind. 

2. ?Twill follow alſo in the next place, that this 
Mind is Omniſcient as well as Eternal. For that 
Mind which is Eternally Fraught with the Simple 
Eſſences of Things, muſt needs contain alſo in it ſelf 
all the ſeveral Habitudes and Reſpetts of them ; 
theſe neceſſarily ariſing from the other by way of 
Natural Reſult, For as before, the Argument 
was good from the Habitudes of "Things to their 
Simple Eſſences ; ſois it as good backwards, from 
the Simple Efſences of Things to their Habitudes. 
But thet: are the ſame with Trath. That Mind 
therefore which has all :heſe, has all Truths ; which 
15 the ſame as to be Omniſcient. 

3. *T will follow hence alſo in the next place, 
That this Mind is Immutable as well as Omniſcient 
and Eternal, For if that Mind which has Exiſting 
in 1t ſelf from all Eternity, all the Simple Eſſences 
of Things, and conſequently, all their poſſible Sche- 
ſes or Habitudes, ſhould ever change, there would 
ariſe a new Scheſis in this Mind that was not before; 
which is contrary to the Suppoſition. ?Tis impoſſi- 
ble therefore, that this Mind ſhould ever undergo 
any Mutation ; eſpecially if theſe Eternal Idea's 

and Habitudes be one and the ſame 
See my Letter f with this Mind, as I have already 
_— hiated, and elſewhere proved. 

4. Laſtly, ?Twill follow, that this Mind is not 
only Erernal, Immutable and Omniſcient, but that in 
a word, *tis endow*d with all pofible Perfe&tion. 
For to have, and it felf to be all the Eſſences and 
Habitudes 
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Habitudes of Thags is to have and. to be all that- 
can poſſibly be 3 to be the Rate and Meaſure of. all 
PerfeQion ; to be Supreme in the. Scale of Being ; 
and to be the Root and Spring of all Entity ; which 
is the {ame as to be-God, is Mizd therefore ſo 
accompliſh'd, is no-other thai God-; and conſe-. 
quently there is « God ; which was the Thing I 


SS *% 


undertook to Demonſtrate. 


"GLEN TON 


| OIPeS  PosTscCrI1PT: 
His Eſſay has lain by me a conſiderable Time, 
and I have lately review*d it with all the 
Coldneſs and Indifferency of a Stranger ; and with 
more ſeverity perhaps than I am like to meet with 
from the moſt Prejudiced Reader, T have turwd it, 
and view'd it on all ſides ; and, after the moſt deli- 
berate and impartial Scrutiny that I could make, 
I muſt needs own, that I am not Conſcious of the 
leaſt Flaw in the whole Procedure. | 
T know but of one Place that is liable toany rea» 
fonable Exception ; and that isin the Fourth SeQtion: 
The Propolition there maintain'd is this, That 
ſince there are Eternal and Immutable Verities or Ha- 
bitudes of Things, the Simple Eſſences of Things mutt 
be alſo Eternal and Immutable. Here it may be ob- 
jeted, That theſe Habitudes are not attributed ab- 
ſolutely to the Simple Effences as a#ually exiſting, 
but only Hypothetically, that whenſoever they ſpall 
Exiſt, they ſhall alſo carry ſuch Relations to one 
another. "There is you'll fay only an Hypotherical 
Connexion between the Subje#.and the Predirate, 
not an abſolute Poſi:ioz of either. F- 
| M But 
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But in anſwer to this, Tay firſt, 'That theſe Ha- 
bitudes are not (as i ſuppoſed?) only by way of 
Hypotheſis, bat abſobutely attributed to rhe fimple F{- 
ſences .as aiFnally Fxiſfing. For when I oy, for 
inftance, That-eyery part of a'Citcle is equally di- 
ſtant from the Center ; this Propofition does nor 
hang in ſpexce, then to be verify'd when the Things 
ſball Exiſt in Natere, but is at preſent a&#nally True, 
as True as it ever wilt or caz be; and conſe Y, 
I may thence infer, that the Things themſelves a/- 
readyare. There isno neceſſity Iconteſs, they ſhould 
Exiſt in Natwre, ( which is all that the Objection 
proves) but Ex:ft they muſt, For of Nothizg there 
can be no Aﬀettzons. 

But 24y, Suppoſe I grant what the ObjeQtor would 
have, That theſe Habitudes are not abſolutely attri- 
buted to the Simple Eſſences but only by way of H- 
potheſis ; yet T don't ſee what he can gain by this 
Conceſſion, For thus much at teaft, 1s attributed 
to the Simple Effences at preſent, that whenſoever 
they ſhall Exiſt, fuch and. ſuch Habitudes will at- 
tend them. I fay thus much is attributed a&#naty 
and at preſent : But now how can any thing be ſai 
of that which 1s not? There is therefore another 
way of Exiſting beſides that i rerum Natura; name- 
ly, in the Mundas Archerypus, or the Ideal World; 
where all the Ratrores rerum, or Simple Eſſences of 
Things, whereof there are ſtanding and immuta- 
ble Affirmations and N egations, have an Eternal 
and Immutable Exiſtence, before ever they enter 
upon the Stage of Natare. 

Nor ought this Idea! way of ſubſiſting to ſeem 
ſtrange, when even while Things have a _— 
une 
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Subliſtence, the, Propoſitions concerning them are 
not. A —— td their Natgral, Bur accord- 
ing. totheir Jdes Subbliltences. Thus we,demanſtrate 
{eyeral Propoſitions concerningarighs],ine, a Circle, 
&«.. and yet *ris molt certain, that nape af theſe are 
to be found in Nature according to. phat Exadteeſs 
ſuppoſet-in the Neonſfration, Sych and ſuch Artri- 
butes therefarebelongrothem, nor asghey arein Nee 
tre, but as they are intheir laes!'s, > This is a No- 
tion, very ſoopacptgines's at by Saint Auftiu; and 
*tis the Concluſion of Aquinas, that the Soul Omnia 
vera cognoſcit in rationibas eternis, Part 1. Qu.$4. 


- Art.5. And of late years this Notion has been 


much 1mprov'd by the ingenious Philoſopher D# 
Hamel, in his Book De Mente hamana, And if this 
be true in Propoſitions whoſe Subjetts are in Nas 
ture, much moreis it in Eternal Propolitions, whole 
Simple Eſſences have not always a »atural Exi- 
ſtence. "Theſe can no otherwiſe be verity*d bur by. 
the coeternal Exiſtence of ſimple Efſexces in the Iacal 
World. 

One thingT have more to add in the Vindication 
of this Eſſay ; Whereas in the third Section it was 
aſſerted, That the Nature of Truth is Steddy and 
Immutable, and ſuch as has no precarious Exiitence 
or arbitrarious Dependence upon any Underitand- 
ing whatever; and yer 1n the fifth Section *tis at- 
firm'd, That it owes its Exiſtence to ſome Mind 
or other ; leſt one part of this Mediration ſhould 


be thought to claſh againſt another, I thought 


It requiſite to adjuit this ſeeming Contradiction. 
For the clearing of which, we muſt be beholding 
to that celebrated Diſtin&tion of the Platonic School, 
M 2 of 
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of the Divirie Mind into reds rugl; and vob; royrds, Comm 
ceptive and Exhibitive, Truth does by.no means de- 
pend upon any Mind as conceptive, whether Human 
or Divine; but is ſappoſed by it ; which is the Senſe 
of the third Seftion. But upon Mind as Exhibirive, 
it may and doesw/timately depend ; ſo that if there . 
were no God of Eternal Mind, there could be no 

Trath ; which is the Senſe of the fifth Seftion. So 
that here isnoContradiCtion, but all Harmony and 
Agreement. Seemore of this in my Letter of Idea's. 
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PENIS — 


——_—_ 


————_— — 


The Chriſtian Law Aſlerted and V indicated, 
or a general Apology for the Chriſtian 
Religion, both as to the Obligativeneſs 
and Reaſonableneſs of the [nſtitucion. 


1. W Deſign here to conſider Two Things con- 
cerning Chriſtianity : 
1ſt, Thar it is a State of Service, 

* -2ly, Thatitisa Reaſonable Service. 
\ 'The Evittion of theſe two Propoſitions, will 
contain both the Aſſertion of a Chriſtian Law, and 
its Vindication; and be a plenary Juſtification of 
its Divine Author fromthe Imputation of two ſorts 
of Adverſaries; Thoſe that reflet upon his W:/- 
dom, by ſuppoſing that he requires nothing to be 
done by his Servants; and thoſe that refle&t upon his 
Goodneſs, by ſuppoling him a Hard Maſter ; and 
that he requires unreaſonable Performances. 

2, I begin therefore with the fir# Propoſition 
concerning the Chriſtian Inſtitution, Thar it is a 
Service, It is moſt certain, that the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, according to theGenuine Senſe and Deſign 
of its Divine Author, is the moſt Wiſe and Excel- 
lent Inſtitution that could poſſibly be framed, both 
for the Glory of the Divine Attributes, and the beſt 
Intereſt of Mankind. And without Controverfie (if 
we take it as*tis exhibited to us in the inſpired 
Writings) Great i the Myſtery of Godlineſs, 1 Tim. 
5. 16, But if we Conſult che perverſe Gloſſes and 
| M 3 Com- 
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Comments of ſome of our Chriſtian Rebbizs, and 
take our Meaſures of the Chriſtian Religion from 
thoſe ill-favour'd Schemes and Draughts of it we 
meet with in Dutch Syſtemes ; as ſome Chriſtians 
are the Worſt of Mey, ſo will their Religion appear 
to be the Worſt of Religions; a ſenſeleſs and ridi- 
culous Inſtitution ; not worthy the Contrivance of 
a Wiſe Politician, much leſs of ham who is the 
Wiſdom of the Father. Tt fares here with Chrifti- 
anity, as with a Pi&ure that 15 drawn at fo many 
remote Hands, till at length it degenerates from the 
Original Truth; and wants an wnilzz-tirle to diſco- 
ver whoſeit is. And indeed, whatever Declama- 
tions are made againſt Judaiſm and Paganiſm, the 
worſt Enemies of the Chriſtian Religion, are ſome 
of thoſe that Profeſs and Teach 1t. For if it be 
reality, as ſome ( who call themſelves Orthodox ) 
deſcribe it, I may boldly ſay, that *tis neither for 
the Reputation of God to be the Author of ſuch a 
Religion, nor for the Intereſt of Men to be guided 
by it; and that as Sin took occaſion by the Law, 
Rom, 7. 11. fo may it (and that more juſtly ) by 
the Goſpel too, to deceive and ruin the Workd ; by 
that Goſpel which was intended as the Inſtrument 
both of its Temporal and Eternal Welfare.. 

3. For if you look upon Chriftianity as fome Men 
are pleaſed to hold the Profpet#:ve, it is no way ac- . 
commodated for the Promotion 'of Hohneſs and 
Virtue; but is rather a perteft Diſcharge from all 
Duty, and a Charater of Licextiouſneſs, For among 
other Miſrepreſentations of the Goſpel, this is one, 
( and I think the moſt pernicious:one that the'So- 
phittry of Hell could cyer ſuggeſt) That it requires 


nas 
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nothing to be done by its Proſelytes. - A Notion 
fo ridiculous and miſchievous, as 48 fit for none Hut 
a profane Epicure to Embrace; -who may be al- 
low'd to make his Religion as Idle and Sedentery, 
as he does his Ged. Nay, *tis not only ridiculous 
and miſchievous, 'butim the higheſt Meafure Anti- 
chriſtian. For what greater Antichriſtianifm can 
there be than that, which ſtrikes not only at-ſome 
of the main Branches, but at thevery Root of Chri- 
ftianity ; and at once, Evacuatesthe entirePurpoſe 
and Aim ofthe Goſpel ? 

4. But to fet this Mark upon the right Fore- 
Head ; there are Three ſorts of Men that come #n 
ſome meaſure or otker, under this Charge. The 
firſt are the Artinomians, who are Impudent and 
Ignorart enough m expreſs Terms to Aﬀert, That. 
the Sacrifice and Satisfaction of Chrit, does whol- 
iy Excuſe usfrom all manner of Duty and Obed;- 
ence; as if we Libertines of the Goſpel were fo far 
from being bound to Work out our Sabvation with 
Fear and Trembling, that weare notto work at all; 
and as1f the Deſign of Chriſt's Commg, were on} 
to Satisfie for the Tranſgreffions Commutted again 
the 0!/d Covenant; and not at afl to introduce a 
New One; and to diſcharge us from the Obhgation 
of the Moral, as well as Ceremonial Law, 

5. Nay, ſome there are among them, that carry 
the Buſineſs yet higher, and exchide not only the 
Repentance and good Works of Men, but even the 
Mediation of Chrift himſelf, at leaft the neceflity 
of t, by ſuppoſing an Amticipatine Fuſtifcation or 
Pardon fromall Eternity ; which' they found upon 
the Secret Decree and:Counſel of God, ; 

M 4 ' 6. The 
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6. The next that have a ſhare in the forementi- 
oned Charge, are thoſe who make Chriſtianity a 
Matter of bare Speculation ; and think all Religion 
abſolved in Orthodoxy of Opinion ; that care not 
how Mea Live, but _ how they Teach; and are 
ſo over-intent upon the Creed, that they negle& the 
Commandments, Little conſidering, that Opinion 
is purely in order to Praice; and that Orthodoxy 
of Judgment is neceſſary only in ſuch Matters, 
where a Miſtake would be of dangerous Jafluence to 
our At ions, that is, in Fundamentals, So that the 
neceſſity of thinking rightly, is derived from the 
neceſſity of doing rightly ; and conſequently, the 
later is the more neceſſary of the Two. 

7. I am as ready to grant, as the moſt zealous 
Stickler for Orthodoxy can deſire, that our Under. 
ſtandings are under Obligation in Divine Matters; 
but withal, I think it abſurd that the Obligation 
{ſhould Terminate there; ſince then *twould follow, 
Firſ?, That all COINS Science were merely 
Speculative ; Secondly, 'That we are bound to ex- 
act Orthodoxy in all Speculations, (there being 
then no reaſon why in one, and not in another ) 
And Thirdly, (Which is the greateſt Abſurdity of 
all ) that weare obliged and tied up to no purpoſe; 
becauſe nothing is effefted by it, Wheneyer there- 
fore, we are obliged to ſoundneſs of Judgment, 
"ris purely in order to the Regulation of our Pra- 
Atice ; and conſequeneys War Orthodoxy does 
not fatisfie its own End, much leſs that of Chriſti- 


anity, For to what purpoſe ſerves the Direftion of 
the Compaſs, if there be neither Wind nor Sail to 
carry on the Veſlel to the Haven ? 


8. But 
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$. But there are yet another ſort of Men, who 
are juſtly _—_— with Expunging all Duty from 
the Chriſtian Inſtitution ; I mean the Solrfidians, 
who under a Pretence of advancing the Merits-of 
the Croſs, and the Freeneſs of the Divine Grace, 
uiring nothing of a Chriſtian in order to his J«- 
fication and Acceptance before God ; but firmly 
to rely on the SatisfaQtion and Merits of Chriſt ; 
and without any more ado, to apply all to himſelf. 
And herein they do not only contradiCt the gexeral 
Deſign and particular Expreſſes of the Goſpel, but 
Treſpaſs againſt all Logizck and Common Senſe. 
They contradi& the Goſpel, in requiring nothing 
but Faith, whereas that ( as we ſhall ſee m—_ 

equally requires Obedience, And they contradi 
Common Sexſein requiring ſuch a Faith. For they 
put the Concluſion before the Premiſes, and make 
that the firſt Att of Faith, which ſuppoſes others; 
and in due order ought to be the laſt. And beſides, 
they make that At of Faith contribute i»ſtramen- 
tally towards the effecting of Juſtification, which in 
order of Nature 1s Conſequent to it ; and ſuppoſes 
It already effected. For I muſt be firſt Juſtified, be- 
fore I can rightly believe that I am fo; otherwiſe 
I ſhall believe a falſe Propoſition; ſince ( as the 
moſt Elementary Logician well knows) the certi- 
tude of the Subje&t does not make, but ſappoſe that ' 

of the Object, q n 

. But I could diſpenſe with the anphiloſophical- 
ml of this their Hypotheſis, were it not withall V#- 
chriſtian, and utterly deſtructive of all Piety and 
Virtue. The great Miſchief is, they unty the 
Cords of Duty, and exclude the Neceſfity " Obe- 
| lence 
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dience as really and effeQually, tho? not ſo formally 
and expreſly, as the Aztinomians do. For they 
require nothing but Faith to qualifie a Man for 
Pardon; and tho? afterwards for Modefty*s ſake; 
they come in halting with good Works, yet *tis at 
ſuch a Time, when they might as well have left 
them out. *Tis when the grand Buſineſs ( for 
which alone they could be neceſſary ) is over; 
When the Man is Nambred among the Children of 
God, end his Lot is among the Saints, And to ſay 
here, That good Works are — Sa'/vation, 
tho not to Juſtification, 15a Myſtery above my Con- 
ception ; or rather, an Abſurdity below my iurther 
Notice. Nor will it ſalve the matter'to ſay, That 
they are neceffary to declare our Juſtification be- 
fore Mee, or to aſcertain it to our ſelves, and the 
like; for alas, what does ſuch a Neceffity amount 
to? No more than this, That they are neceflary 
for fuch Ends which themſelves are not neceſſary. 
And beſides, How can they Declare or Aſcertain 
our Juſtification, when they are not the Conartion 
of it? So that *tis plain, both from the /atexeſs of 
the Time when, and from the competency of the 
Grounds for which they inſert good Works, that 
they put them merely out of Complaiſance ; not be- 
cauſe they think them neceſſary, but becauſe they 
are aſhamed to declare expreſly, that they are not. 
Which appears yet further,from the Natare of thok 
Works are at length pleaſed to infert. The 
are {uch (tor there 1s nothing that theſe Men are 
much afraid of as weriting ) as are much ſhort of 
that Sincerity and P 100 which 45s required by 
the Goſpd. For *tis notorious, that they ſet the 
Stats 
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Stare of Regeneration-ſo Low, that *tis conſiſtent 
with the Dominion and Prevalency of fin. A bare 
retuQtancy of the Spirit ( tho? foil'd in the Coofia 
inſt the Fleſh, is eſteemed a ſufficient Mark of 
a Repernerare Perſon; and this every Sinner that has 
the feaft Remains of Conſcience, the leaſt Tw:tapht 
of Natural Light left hum, muſt needs have; for no 
Man loves Sin for it felf; nay, he hates itas *tis m 
its ſelf abſolucely an Evil, only he chuſes and wills 
it -—= "pris toavaid (as he then thinks) agreat- 
et Evil. | 
10. Thus as the Jewiſh Doftors did the Law, 
Mat. 15..6. do theſe Men makethe Goſpel, of noge 
effet by their Traditions; and would 1onlefs, 
wete our Lord now on Earth, have a feverer Woe 
pronounced againſt them, as Perverters of a more 
Excellent, a more PerfeCt Inftitution. Strange, that 
Men ſhould Corrupt and Ridicule fo admmable n 
Diſpenſarion ; and tura © great a Grave of God into 
Weantonneis! That there (hould be ſome 9v-w6sle an 
the Golpel,whichunkamed and unftable Men raight 
wreft to their own DeftruCtion, is no very hard mut- 
tert0 imagine; butthat Men ſhould atoncepervert 
the whoke Scope and Deſign of it, is Prodigious, 
as well as Antichriſtiim; a Myſtery of WWouer as 
well as of Iniquity, And have rheſe Mea rhe 
Face to declaim againſt the Papitts for deaving out 
one of the Commandments, whenas, they draw a 
black Stroke over the whole Table ? Nay further, 
Have they the Pace to call themſelves 'Chriſtzans, 
and that of the Purer Sort too, who thus evacuate 
the Myfery of Godlinefs ? By the ſane Figure of 
Speech might the Hearhen Emperours afſane _ 
ACcr 
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Sacred Name, when they endeavoured to Perſe. 
cute it out of the World. Nay, much more plau. 
fibly ; for: they only Lopt. off the Branches, bu 
thele Strike at the very Root of Chriſtianity ; 
applied their Forces againſt the Profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian Religion, theſe againſt the Religion it 
ſelf; and ( what aggravates the Malice ) not az 
open Enemies, but as Treacherous Friends, un- 
der the demure pretence of Parity, Orth , and 
Saiztſhip. They Cancel the Law of Chriſt, and 
at the ſame time pretend to Advance his Kingdom; 
call him Maſter, Kiſs and Betray him. And hoy 
can it now be expeQed, that theſe Men ſhould by 
more forward than they are, to yield Obedience to 
the Kzng, who have found out an Expedient to 
Slip their Necks out of Chris Yoke ; and have 
made the Goſpel in a worſe ſenſe, a Dead Letter 
than the Low? 
I1. But certainly the Gate that leads to Heav 
1s much'Streighter than theſe Men are pleaſed to 
make it, otherwiſe there would be no need of fri 
ving to enter in at it, Lak. 13. 24 There are 
Things to be done, as well as to be believed and 
underſtood under the Evangelical Diſpenſation; 
and Chriſtianity is a Service, as well as a Profeſſion, 
To the Clearing and Eſtabliſhing of which Propo- 
ſition, I ſhall conſider the Goſpel under a double 
Capacity, 1//, As a Law, and 24y, As a Covenant, 
And firft, as a Law. *Tis moſt certain that Chriſt 
was a Lawgliver as well as Moſes ; only as he was 
an Introduce of a better Hope, Heb. 7. 19. ſo here 
quired better and fublimer Services. The Ad- 
vantage of Chriſtianity, does not conſiſt in having 
| any 
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any Abatements-of Duty; for Chrift-was ſo far 
'15-0f that r0 e Improved Cv 
lay Sor of it to higher Senſes than the >a Exquiſie 
buY ofthe Jewiſh DoQors underſtood ; or atleaſt, con- 
cy ceiv'd themſelves oblig'd. to; As is evident from 
his Divine Sermon on the Mount, which-from the 
Perfeftion and Sublimity. of it's Precepts. St. Chyy- 
btom' calls, *Arpor + $xongle, the Top and Height of 

Philoſophy. | 
I2, a that he thus improv'd the Law, of 
Moſes; belides the Evidence of Compariſon, we 
om; ave his own expreſs Word for it, Mat. 5. 17. I * 
how Wl come not to deſtroy the Law, but to perfett, complear, 
d be or fill it up. - For ſo the word (Nays, ) proper- 
0 ON ly ffpnifies. The =x-2yexeiz, or rude draught, was 
IC 108 Moſes his part : but the Loyegaroce Tracie, ON the Paint- 
have ing to the Life, was Chriſt's, Moſes drew out the 
ett main Lineaments, the Skeleton of the Piture (which 
EE wastherefore-calld the Body of Moſes, Jud.g.) but 
ava B*was Chriſt that fill'd'-up all its Intervals and Va- 
d to cuities - and gave it all it's Graces, Air, and Life- 
fri- coaches. | And this is no more than what the Analo- 
: are Boy of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation required. The 
and t End-and Defign- of God Incarnate was, to 
100; Bf Perfe& Holineſs, as well as to Retrieve Happineſs; 
10, | to Advance the Intereſts. of the Divine Life, and 
'OPO! Bl make us Partakers of the Divine Natere, 2. Pet. 1. 4. 
uble & Heb. x. 3. and accordingly as he himſelf was the 
nant B expreſs Image of his Father's Perſon, ſo *twas requi- 
brit Þ fite he Chould Conſign to us an Expreſs Image, or 
wa If Corre&t Copy of his Father's Will. He was to 
1c e- Þ make us better Men; .and accordingly, 'twas - 
þ | e 
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he ſhould give us 2 better Law; a Law. that could 
notbe ſatisfied; but. by ſuch a Righteouſnals,as ſhould 
exceed even the Striteft among the Jews, thar of 
the Phariſees. So that we are by no means Relegf 
ed, but rather more deeply, Engaged in Duty hy 
the Goſpel, as'tis a Lav. 1 | 

13. Nor Secondly, Are we Releaſed by it, as 't 
a Covenant. Here indeed, begin the Abatemenss g 
the Goſpel, not as to Daty Obligation, fax the 
Goſpel makes all that our Duty which the Lan 
did, and more ; only ( which 1 ſhort; is the true 
Difference between the Two. Covegafits ): it dos 
not make the ſtrict and exact Perfqrmance of i 
the Meaſure, the ultimate Meaſure whereby wi 
are to Stand or Fall ; but admits of Pardoy, whid 
the Law knew nothing of... Not of Ab/ofute Par 
don, for then the Goſpel would be. a: Covenan 
without a Condition ; nor of Pardon without Rt 
pentance, and aCtual Reformation of Mangers ; fe 
then the Goſpel as a Covenant, would Interier 
with its ſelf as a Law; but upon the ſoleCondition 
of Faith and Repentance. For *tis agreat Miſtak 
ro think that we are aQtually Juſtified or Paxdond 
by the Satisfaftion of Chrift ; this wau'd be th 
moſt ready Expedient to verifie the falſe Charged 
- the Scribes and Phariſees, and make him in the 
Senſe a Friend to Publicans and Sinners; to Es 
| courage all manner of Vice'and Immorality, aa 
to Turn the Myſtery of Gadlineſs, into a Myſtery d 
Iniquity. No, Chriſt in this Senſe, has Redeeme 
no Man. All that he eicher did, or could in Wi 
dom do for us — was in ſhort, to infias 
us in a Capacity and Poſſibility of Pardon and Ri 


conciliatior 
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concilzition, by procuring a Grant from his Father, 
That Faith and Repentance fhould now be Avail- 
able to Juſtification ; which without his SatisfaQi- 
on, would not have been Accepted to that Pur- 
_- \'Whereby it appears, that - he was fo far 
om {uperſeding. the Neceflity of Repentance and 
Good Works, that he:deſigned only-to make Way 
for the Szrceſs of them;: He did fo much; that Re- 
pentance might not bem iz; and he did no more, 
that it might not be Needs, And thus does the 
Wiſdom, as well as the Goodneſs of God, lead us to 
Repenrance ; by ſo ordering the matter, that we 
may Obtain Pardon with it, and not without it; 
which are-the two ſtrongeſt Engagements to Ad1- 
0x 1n any Concern, that our Reaſon either Demands, 

or our Deliberation can Suggeſt. 

14. This I conceive, to be the true Hypotheſis 
and State of Chriftanity;- which I mighr yer fur- 
ther Confirm, by infinite: Authorities trom Scrip- 
ture ; which _y where preſſes the Neceflity of 
good Works, as Conditions to our Juſtification and 
Acceptance before God : But I think the more ra- 
tional and unprejudiced Part of the World, are 
pretty well ſatisfied in that Point; and know how 
to accomodate St, James and St. Paul, better than 
ſome late Recoxcileys, And beſides, The Wiſdom 


of the Hypotheſis ſufficienely Approves ir lf; ?Tis 


ſuch, as becomes the Perfeftions of the Divine Na- 
ture to Exhibit to the World ; and which the An- 
gels may well delire ro 'look into, 1 Per. 1. 12. 


\ For *is -at once, fitted to the Neceſſities of Man ; 


and to the Honour of God ; to the Infirmities of 
the Animal Life; and-ro the Advancement of the 
Divi ; 
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Divine ; to the Relief of the Sinner, and tothe ſup- 
preſſion of Si». Here Mercy and Truth weet together, 
A— and Peace kiſs each other. The Sacri- 
fice of the Altar, does not prejudice the Ballance of 
the SanAtuary; and the Divine Juſtice 1s ſo fatis- 
fy*d, that the Neceſſity of Holineſs and Obedience 
remains ſecured. Much is forgiven, and much is 
to be done; Duty continues as faſt as ever, and 
even the Law of Liberty is a Service. 

15. And 'now that this may not be thought a 
Hard ſaying, and make ſome of Jeſus his Diſciples 
to go back, ( as once they did) and walk no more 
with him when they hear of Duty, and ſomething 
to be done, I ſhall now proceed to Demonſtrate 
the Reaſonableneſs of that Service which Chriſtiani- 
ty requires of us; which was the Second general 
Propolition I purpoſed to ſpeak to. 

16, Religion is ſo very agreeable, both to the 
Tnclinations and Dog of Humane Natare, 
that as none is Capable of being Religious but a 
Rational Creature, fo *tis almoſt Impoſſible for a 
Creature to be indued with Reaſon, and not to be 
Religious. Hence *tis, that there is no Nation fo 
Barbarous and Degenerate, but what has ſome 
Religion or. other; and tho? Ignorant of the true 
Object as well as Manner of Worſhip, yet rather 
than wholly abſtain from Religious Applications, 
will adore implicitely, and Erett an Altar, 'ayrry @45 
to the unkaown God. 

17. Nay, fo great a Congruity is there between 
Religion, and the Radical Notices and Sentiments 
of a Human Soul, that all Mankind, except only 
ſome few diſtorted and Anomalons Heads ( for there 
are 
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are Monſtroſities in the Soul as well as the Body ) 
are unanimouſly agreed upon the fundamental and 
ſubſtantial Maxims, of it ; which for their Corre- 
ſpoadency to our Rational Natures, are ufually di- 
finguiſhed the Name of Natural Religion. For 
there are Practical as well as Speculative Principles; 
and that he who dbes no Hurt, is to receive none, 
is as evident a Propoſition m Morality, as that the 
Whole, is greatef than its Part, is in the Mathema- 
tics; or, "That Nothing can be, and not beat once; 
is in the Metaphyſics. 

18. And as: Religion and Nataral Religion, car- 
ry ſuch a tri Conformity to our Rationaf Vacul- 
ties, ſo does Revealed Religion too. All the Lines 
of this, 'as well as of the other, point all the way 
at, and at latt concentre in the Happineſs and Wel- - 


|. fare of Mankind. ?*Tis a purſuance of the ſame &x- 


cellent End, only by more cloſe and dire&t Means. 
For God in all his Intercourſes with us, does ac- 
commodate himſelf to our Natares; and as he will 
not forcibly determine us to good, becauſe he has 
made us free, ſo neither does he require any thing 
from us, but what is good, and conſiſtent with 
Reaſoz ; becauſe he has made us Rational. And 
altho* we cannot by this Cardle of the Lord, Prov. 
20. 27. find out ſonie of the great and wonderful 
Things of his Law ( for herein conſiſts the formal 
difference between Natural and ReveaPd Religion) 
yet when they are once propoſed to us, they are 
highly approved by our Intellectual Reliſh, and 
{trike nenferh Unifons to the Voice of our Reaſon ; 
ſo that even the Animal Man ( for *tis-of him the 
Apoſtle there ſpeaks)conſerts t9the Law rhat it is yood, 
Rom. 7. 16: N 19. And 
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19. And indeed, wers it not ſo, # would be as 
yak for God to propaſe, as hard for Man x0 re- 
ceive ; ſince even the Prudence of a Nation, is b 

no one thing either More Juſtiged or coy noel. 
than by the good or ill Contriyance of its Lans. 
Shall not then the Law-giver of the whole World, 
exact that which ts right, Gen. 18. 25. as well as the 
Jadge of all the Earth do right? Shall he not be as 
FViſe inthe Framing of his Law, as he is Juſt in the 
Execution of it? God in contriving the Mechaniſm 
of the material World, duiptay's the Excellency of 
his Divine Geometry, and made all things in Nam- 
ber, Wajght and Meaſure. He eſtabliſhed the World 
by his Wiſdons, and (iretched out the Heavens by his 
Diſcretion, Fer. 10.12. And ſhall he not govern 


. the Intelletual World with as much Wiſdom as 


he made the Natural one? Queſtionleſs he does; 
and the, Law which he has preſcribed to us, 1s as 
Perfect and Excellent, as that whereby he wrought 
the Beauty and Order of the Univerſe. For the 
Lord i Righteous in all his Ways, and Holy wn all his 
Works, Pfal. 145. He has accommodated his Statutes 
and Judgments, both to the Infinite Perfe&tion of 
his own Nature, agd to the aQtual PerfeQion and 
Capacity of ours. God # aSpirit, and accordingly 
(as the Apoſtle tells us) the Law i Spiritual, Rom. 
7.14 Man. is Rational; and, accordingly, the 
Homage he is to pay to him. that made him ſo, 1s 
no other than a Reaſonable Service. 

20. But to be as Compendious, and withal as 
juſt and daftintt as may be in ſo Copious and Plen- 
tiful a Subject, I conſider, That as the-whole Ra- 
tional Nature of Man conſiſts of _— 

CI. 
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Underſtanding an&Will, ( whether really or a0- 
tionally diſtinEt, I ſhall not now diſpute ) fo Chri- 
ſtianity, whoſe End is to Perfe&t the Whole y 
and give the laſt Accomphliſhment both to our In- 
tellechoal and Moral Powers, will be wholly ab- 
folved m theſe Two Parts, Things to be believed, 
and, Things tobe done. Tf theretore in- both theſe, 
i can Acquit it felf at the Bar of Reaſon, the Con- 
clufon is evident, Fhat it is a Reaſoxable Ser- 
Vi6e, 

- 21: Firſt then, As to the Things which are tobe 
believed. Now theſe are either the Authority and 
Truth of the whole Chriſtian Inſtitution; or the 
Fruth of particular Myfteries contained in it; Th 
fixſt of theſe will appear to be a reaſonable Obje& 
of Paitly two ways; 1/f, From the Nature of its 
Deſign, and its excellent Aptneſs to Compaſs it; 
and 2/y, From Extrinſick Arguments, and Collate» 
ral Circumſtances. And F:rft, ”Tis recommended 
to us by the Nature of its Defign, and its excellent 
Aptnels to Compaſs it. It is (according to the | 
precedegt Repreſentation) a very Wile and Rati- 
onal Hypotheſis, above the Reaſon of Man indeed, 
at firſt ro Contrive; but ſuch as when propoſed, it 
muſt needs Approve and: Acquieſce in, as at once 
the Power and Wiſdom of God, 1 Cor. 1. 24. becauſe 
(CasT firſt obſerved, and ſhall hereafter more plain- 
ly demonſtrate) *cis ſo admirably fitted rothe Ho- 
aour of God, and tothe Neceflities of Man; there- 
by verifying that double part of the Angelical An- 
them at the Appearance of its Divine Author; and 
at once-bringing Glory to God on High, andon Earth 
Peace, good will towards Men, Luk. 2. 14. 

N 2 22, And 
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23. And as 'it appears thusRAtional ia its general 
Idea or Strufure, and theteby ſpeaks it ſelf worrhy of 
God ; ſo Secondly, that it came-a#zally from-him no 
Rational Perſon can doubt, that conſiders that Con- 
jugation of Arguments, that. Cloud of Witneſſes 
whereby its Divine Original ftands Atteſted. Such 
as are the Variety of Propheſfies and Prefigurations, 
their punAtual and exatt Accompliſhment in the 
Author of this Inſtitution, his Birth, Life, Miracles 
and Doftrin, his Paſſion, Death, Reſurrection-and 
Aſcenſion ; with all the wonderful Arrear- and 
Train in Accidents that enſued for the Confirmation 
of Chriſtianity ; ſuch as the wonderful Suſtentation, 
Prote&tion, Increaſe and Continuation of Chrilt”s 
little Flock, the Chriſtian Church ; the Miraculous 
Afſſiſtances, and Miraculous Ad1ons of the Apoſtles; 
the Harmony of the Evangeliſts; the Conſtancy and 
Courage of his firſt Witneſſesand Martyrs; the De- 
feat of the Infernal Powersin the ſilencing of Oracles; 
the juſt Puniſhment that lighted upon his Enenues ; 
and laſtly, the Completion of all Prophelies that pro- 
ceeded out of his Divine Mouth while ow Earth ; 
which ſhall here only point atin general, and leave - 
to the inlargement ofevery Mans Private Meditation. 

23. Then as for the Particular Myſteries con- 
tained in Chriſtianity, I know but of Three that 
threaten any diſturbance to our Philoſophy ; and thoſe 
are the Three Catholick ones mentioned by St..4tha- 
zafins, the Trinity, the Hypoſtatick Union, and the 
Reſurreftion, Now concerning the two firſt, I ob- 
ſerve, that they are indeed above the adequate 
Comprehenſion of our Reaſon; but not Contrary, 
or Repugnant to it, For as we cannot CG 
JO0w 
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how theſe things car be, ſo neither do we poſitively 
and clearly perceive that they cazzot be, as we do 
in Contradictions, and Things contrary to Reaſor, 
But as to the laſt, I don't in the leaſt underſtand ' 
why it ſbould be thought a thing incredible that God 
(whoſe very Notion involves Omaipotence) ſhould 
raiſe the Dead, As 26. 8. *Tis true, we are as Ig- 
norant how this can be, as in either of the former 
Articles ; but that it abſolutely may be, there is 
much plainer evidence ; eſpecially to thoſe who 
think it reaſonable to Believe a Creatiov. Which if 
taken according to ſtritneſs of Notion, for a 'Pro+ 
duQtion of Something out of Nothing, is-moſt con- 
feſſedly a greater and more dithculr performance 
(as tothe Nature of the Work) than the Raiſing 
of the Dead canbe.-Or-if more largely, for produc- 
ing Something out of przexiſtenr, but naturally 
unapt Matter, yet ?tis (till at leaſt Equal with it. 
He that with the bare Energy of his Omniporent 
Word, could inſpirit the dead, ſtupid, void and: 
ftormleſs Maſs, and make it move into a Frame fo 
Elegant and Harmonious, that the mere Coxtem- 
plation of its Beauty and Order, has by many Phi- 
loſophers been thought a ſufficient Entertainment 
of Life, may eaſily be preſumed to be able to do 
the ſame in the /efſer World ; and with cite&t toſay 
to a rude and diſorder'd Heap of Dult, Chaos of a 
Human Body, Stand up and Live. 

24. But after all, were this Article of the Reſur- 
retion much more thick-ſet with Diiticulties than 
it 1s, yet would we, before we venture to deter- 
mine againſt its Poſſibility, fit a while and conf- 
der, that we are nonplus'd at a Thouſand  Phero- 
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»exas in Nature, which if they were not done, we 
ſhould have thought them abſolutely impoſſible ; 
(as for Inftance, to go no further, the Central Li 
bration of the Earth) and now they are, we cannot 
comprehend *em; that we hawe ſeen but a few of 
God”s Works, and underſtand yet fewer : And laſt, 
ly, That as the Poſſibility of the Effe& 1s above the 
Comprehenſion of our Reaſon, ſo the Power of the 
Agent is much more ſo ; we ſhould diſcera great 
Reaſon to be Cautious how we ſet Limits to the 
Divine Omnipotence ; and ſhould rather ſupport 
our Faith againſt all Objections, with that Univer- 
fal Salvo of the Apoſtle, I krow whors I have believ- 
ed, 2 Tim. 1. 12. 

25. I deſcend now from the "Things that are ta 
be Believed, to the Things that are to be Done in 
the Chriſtian Religion, And that thoſe may appear 
to be a Reaſonable Service, I confider firlt in ge- 
neral, That the Chriſtian Law is nothing elſe but 
the Law of Nature retrieved, explained, and ſet in 
a clearer Light. Chriſt indeed, added ſomenew Pre- 
cepts that were not in the Law of Moſes ; but not 
any that were not in the Law of Nagre. That he 
only reſtored and reſcued from the Sophiſtications 
af 11] Principles, and the Corruptions of degenerate 
Manners. For theckearer underſtanding of which 
Propoſition, *tis to be obſerved, that the Law of 
Nature was zwice Retrieved, by Moſes, and by 
Chriſt, Moſes did it imperte&aly, with a (baking 
Hand, and with a r«de Pencil ; He adopted *tistrue, 
into his Table, as many of Natures Laws as were 
neceflary to the pou State and Capacity of the 
Fewiſh People; but he did not Exhauſt the "_ 
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Codz and Dizeſt of Natare. For there ate many In- 
ſtances and Branches of the Natural Law, which 
are no way reducible to the Moſaick Tabtes, unlefs 
hooked in by long tedious Conſequences ; which 
as the Law never intended, ſo neither is one of a 
Thouſand able to deduce them from it; as appears 
in the Inttances of Gratitude to BenefaQtors ; Love 
to Enemies, Forgiveneſsof Injuries; Humility, and 
the like, which are Excellencies of the firſt Magni- 
r4de in the Imperial Conſtitutions of Nature, but 
not Tranſcribed in the Copy and Extratof Mvſes, 
as too Refined for the Groſfneſs of that Age; for 
the Hardneſs of the Jewiſh People, and for the In- 

fancy of that Diſpenſation. | 
26. This therefore was reſerved for the Work 
of a Diviner Prophet, who ſhould Retrieve the 
Law of Nature to the full, and Reſtore it as at the 
Beginning. For he came (as he teitifies of him- 
ſelf, Mar. 5. 17. and as was before obſerved to 
another purpoſe) to fill up Moſes his Law, which 
implies, that it was Imperte& and Deficient ; and 
wherein ſhould its DefeCtiveneſs conſiſt, but in 
wanting ſomething of the Natur! Eaw ? The Chri- 
ſtian Law therefore, is only the Law of Nature 

retrieved. EET 
27. This being premiſed, *ris but now to con» 
ſider what the Formal Notion'of the Law of Na- 
ture 1s; and we have found out one general Meade 
ſure whereby to judge of the Reafonableneſs of the 
Chriſtian Law. Now by the Law of Natute, I 
{uppoſe, we all undetſtand certain Praftical Max- 
ms or Difates, the Obſerving or feng reſſing of 
which, conſidering the preſent Syſtern of the Uni- 
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verſe, haye a natural Connexion ; with the well or 
11l Being of Man, either as to his private or politi- 
cal Capacity. I ſay, conſidering the preſent Syſtem 
of the Univerſe. For no queſtion, God might have 
ſo contrived the Ordex-and Scheme of the Creation, 
as that many of thoſe Things which are now for 
the Intereſt, might have been for the Diſentereſ# of 
Mankind ; as he might have ſo Framed the texture 
of a Human Body, that what is now Wholſome and 
Sovereign, might have been Poiſonous and Perni- 
cious; and in this reſpect, I conceive the Law of 
Nature may be faid to depend upon the Arbitrary 


Will of God ; and to be mwtable at his Pleaſure. 


But yet it ſtill remains immutably true in the gexe- 
ral, That whatſoever has ſuch a Natural Ordinati- 
on to, or Connexion with the well or 1ll Being of 
Mankind, is Good or Eyil reſpeQtively. This is 
the Standard of Morality, and Immorality ; and 
the Eſſential Difference between Virtue and Vice. 
And *tis as immutably true, that ſome particular 
Inſtances ſhould have ſuch a Natural Connexion, 
ſtante rerum Hypotheſi, during the preſent State and 
Order of Things. Now whatever has ſo, is an 
Eſſential Branch of the Law of Nature ; and obli- 
ges us to AQ, or not to Act, reſpeCtively to the 
Term of its Ordination. So that Bonum honeſtum, 
35 that which in the Order of Things, is Bonum atite, 
and conducesas a Natural Mediumrto Felicity ; which 
is the End of Man. | CA 
28. Hence then it follows, That the Chriſtian 
Law, which is nothing elſe but the Law of Nature 
retrieved, conſiſts only of ſuch practical Maxims, 
which carry a Natural Relation to the true _—_— 
| an 
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and well Being of Mankind ; and cn—_—_— A 
contains nothing in it but what is Reaſonable, very 
Reaſonable to be Doze. But to Evince this more 
particularly, *twill be requiſite to take a Curſory - 
View of the Chriſtian Law. And this I ſhall con- 
ſider, Firſt, as I find it ſumm\'d up in general by our 
Bleſſed Saviour, in Anſwer to the Lawyers Que- 
ſtion, What he ſhowld do to inherit Eternal Life: And 
Secondly, In {ome of thoſe particular Tnſtances of 
it, which ſeem »oft to Croſs the preſent Intereſt of 
Mankind. | 

29. As to the Firſt, 'The Sum which our Bleſſed 
Saviour gave of it was this : Thou ſhalt love the Lora 
thy God with all thy Heart, with all thy Soul, and with 
all thy Mind, and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf, Mat, 22. 
37. Mark 12. 30, Luke 10. 27. Thele he told him, 
were the Two great Commandments ; and that 
there were none greater than theſe : And certainly, 
none more reaſonable. For ſince Man is not hisown 
End, but has an Amoroxs Principle within him, 
which Tranſports him to Good without himſelf ; 
lince he is not a Central and ſelf-terminating Being, 
but by the weight of his Afections gravitates and 
inclines to ſomething, further, what i$ more Reaſon- 
able than that he fix upon God as his Cezter, who is 
as well the Exd as the Author of his Being? And 
lince whatever Portion of his Love is not direted 
thither, will neceſſarily light ( for it cannot be Tdle, 
and muſt fix ſomewhere) vpon diſproportionate 
and vain Objets which neither deſerve it, nor can 
| ſatisfie it, *and conſequently will but vex and tor- 
| ment him ; what can be more Reaſonable than that 
he Unite and Corcenter all the Rays of his A 
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both Intelletual and Senſitive upon God ; and ac- 
cording to the ftrieft Senſe of this great Com- 
mandment, Love him with all his Heart, Soul and 
Mind ; Yifion and Love make up the full Compoſi- 
tion of our Celeſtial Happineſs hereafter; and they 
are the neareſt Approach we can make to it here. 

30. Nor is the Second great Commandment leſs 
reafonable than the Firſt. The trueſt and moſt ef 
fe&ual way a Man can take to Love himſelf, is to 
Love his Neighbour as himſelf. For fince Man isa 
neceſſitous and indigent Creature (of all Creatures 
the moft indigent) and ſince he cannot upon his 
own ſolitary Stock, ſupply the neceſſities of his Na- 
ture, (the want of Society being one of them) and 
fince-of all Creatureshere below, none 1s capable of 
domg him either ſo much good, or ſo much harm, 
as thoſe of his own Species ; as *twill be his belt 
Secwrity to have as many Friends, and as few Ene- 
nyes as he can ; ſo, asa Means to this, to Hate and 
Injure oe, but to Love and Oblige a/, will be 


his beſt Policy. So far is the State of Nature from Þ 


being (according tothe Elements of the Leviathan) 


# State of 9s and War, that there is no One 
'Fhing that makes more apparently for the Intereſt 


of Mankind, than Univerſal Charity and Benevo- 


lence. And indeed, would all Men but once agree | 


to-Eſpouſe one ancthers Intereſt, and Profecute the 
Publick Good truly and faithfully, nothing would 
be-wanting to Verifie and Realize the Dreams of 
the Golden Age, to Anticipate the Millzynial Hap- 
pineſs, and bring down Heaven upon Earth. 5S0- 
ciety would ſtand firm and compaRQ, like a Matht- 
wmutreal Frame of ArchiteAure, {upported by —_—_ 
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Dependencies and Coherences ; and every Man's 
Kindneſſes would return again upon himſelf, in the 
Circle and Reciprocation of Love. 

31, But, beſides this Conlideration of Iptereff, 
there is another which equally contributes to Re- 
commend this Law of Univerſal Benevolence ; and 
perhaps, with Thar Þ Via of Infinuation than 
the former, and that $ Pleaſure. Theſe two are 

ut together by the Pſalmift, whotells us, That "tis 
oth good and pleaſant for Brethren to dwell together in 
Unity, Pal. 133. 1. There is certainly, a moſt D+ 
vine Pleaſure 1m the Acts and Exprefles of Beneyo- 
lence ; fo that if God may be ſaid to take Pleaſure 
in any one Thing, befides the Richneſs of his own 
Infiity, 1t muſt be in the Communication of it. Sure 
Iam, no Man can do Good to another, without 
Recreating and Feaſting his own Spirit ; nay, even 
the moſt Happy and ſelf-ſufficient Man, who as to 
his Iztereft, has the leaft need to be Kind and Oblig. 
mg, yet as to his Pleaſure, has the greateſt. For he 
enjoys his Happy State moſt, when he Communi- 
cates it, and takes a Partner with him into Paradiſe, 
and receives a more vigorous Joy. from the Reflex- 
ion, than from the direct Incidency of his HapPle 


| neſs 


32. I might here take occaſion to. ſhew; the 


| Reaſonaþleneſs of Juſtice and Honeſty ; with other 


particufr Branches of this great Law: But the Nee 
cellity of theſe is ſo Notorioms ( no Society: being 
able to ſubfift without them.) and withal ſo atteſt- 
e& by the Common Vote and Experience of the 
World. ( it being the Bulineſs of all Human Laws, 
and the End of all Civil Goverament, to Famer 
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Men to the Obſervance of them ) that I ſhall not 
need to make any Plea in their behalf. Inſtead 
therefore of lending any farther Light to what 
Shines already {0 Conſpicuouſly by its own, I ſhall 
now proceed to juſtify the Chriian Law in ſome 
of thoſe Inſtances which ſeem moſt to Croſs the 
preſent Intereſt of Mankin 

33- There are ſome Preggpts of the Chriſtian 
Law which ſeem direQly, and intheir whole Kind, 
to be againſt the Intereſt of Man. For ( as for 
thoſe which may aceidentally and in ſome Jun- 
Etures of Circumſtances, I ſhall Conſider them at- 
terwards.) Now theſe I ſhall derive from that 
AbſtraCt of Chriſtian Philoſophy, the Divine Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The fir/t Inſtance ſhall be in 
the Precept of Meekneſs, .which our Divine Law- 
giver has extended fo far as Th TOVNga Wh apTIGHVU, 
that we reſiſt not Evil, Mar. 5. 39. which is not to 
be underſtood in Prejudice either of the Civil 
Sword, or of Legal Proſecutions for 'the Reparati- 
on of Injuries (for this would be to give the worlt 
of Men a continual Advantage againſt the beſt) 
nor .of publick Wars between diſtin&t Kingdoms 
( for they being under no Common Juriſdiction, 
have no other Expedient whereby to right them- 
ſelves when injured) but only as to Private Per- 
ſons, who by Virtue of this Precept are not per- 


mitted (unlels in apparent Danger of Life ; Yor then | 


the Law of Self-Preſervation takes place, the Bene- 
fit of other Laws being not at Hand ) Ifay are not 
permitted to Retaliate Evil, but obliged rather 
with their Divine Maſter, to give their Backs to the 
Smiters, and their Cheeks to them that Pluckt off the 
Hair, Ia. 50.6. 34. Now 
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*. 34- Now this may ſeem avery diſadvantagioug 
and inconvenient Command, in as much as it may 
be faid by tying up our Hands, to Expoſe us to all 
manner of- Contumelies and Afronts, and invite 
the il] Treatments of rutle and difingenuous Spi- 
rits, But whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the Matter 
will find, that pure and fimple Revenge is a thing 
very abfurd, and very productive of 1ll Conſe- 

uences ; and in ſome reſpets, worſe than the 

# Tnjury,'- For that may have ſome Ends of Pro- 
fit and 'Advantage in it; but to do another Man a 
diskindneſs merely becauſe he has done me one, 
ſerves to no good Purpoſe, and to many il] ones. 
For it contributes nothing to the reparation of the 
firſt Injury ( it being impoſſible that the 4@ of any 
wrong ſhould be reſcinded, tho? the permanent Effect 
may ) but inſtead of making up the Breach ot my 
Happineſs, it increaſes the ObjeQts of my Pity, by 
bringing in a new Miſery into the World more 
than was before, and occaſions freſh returns of 
Malice, one begetting another like the excirclings 
of diſturbed Water, *rill the Evil becomes fruitful, 
and multiplies intoa long Succeſſion, a Gerezlogy of 
Miſchiefs. And by this time, I think the Man has 
reaſon to Repent him of his Revenge; and to be 
convinced of the Equity of the Law which forbids 
it, 

35- Thenext Inſtance TI ſhall mention, is that of 


| loving Exemies. - This runs higher than the former, 


that being only Negative, nor to return Evil, but 
this Poſitive, to do Good. A {trange Frecept one 


| would think, and highly Contradictory to Reaſo7 


as well as Nature, But whoever conſiders the 
: great 
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t uſefulneſs of Love and Benevolence to the 

eſt of Society, will quickly-perceive, that he 
ought not to be diſingaged-irom the obſervance of 
ſo neceſfry a Duty, upon fo flight a ground as ah 
others Default in it. I grant, 'tis nexher Reaſog- 
able, nor poſſible, to love an Enemy for being fo, 
(that is no Motive of Love ) but. yet 'tis 
very reaſonable to Love-the Mar notwithitand! 
his Exmity. Becauſe the n of Charity is 
indiſpenſable, that it ought to oblige in- all Cafes, 
And beſides, as by- this means all Enmiyy is cer- 
tainly prevented on one fide (which is of very 
great Conſideration to- the Publick Peace ) ſo is x 
the likehieſt Method to-bringover the other. Kind- 
neſſes will at length prevail upon him, who is proof 
againſt all the Senſe of Duty and Conkience,. and 
the Coals of Fire which are heaped upon his Head 
(when nothing elfe will do it ) will melt him down 
mtoLove and Sweetneſs. 

36. There is one Inſtance more, wherein the 
Chriſtian Law ſeems: not to conſult the Interelt of 
Human Lite, and that is'1n the matter of Divoree; 
which our Saviour allows ia no Caſe but that of 
Adultery. Now this, alſo ſeems to be one of the 
hard ſayings. For the natural propenſion to Pro- 
creation 1$not to be ſatisfied out of Marriage, and 
Marriage by this Appendage ſeems to be ſuch a Bur- 
then: that the Diſciples might well ſay, # the Caſe 
of Man: be jo with his Wife, it is not good to Marr), 
Matt. 19. 10. . But yet upon Conſideration, this 
alſo. will appear to be a very Reaſonable-Confine- 
ment. For Firſt, A!l the ſuppoſable Inconvenien- 
cies of this Reſtraint may be in. a- great Meaſure 


pre- 
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prevented by Prudent and Wiſe Choice. But 
poſe they cannot, yet, Secondly, As *twould: b 
molt adviſable for ſome Men to Marry tho? with 
this Reſtraiat, fo is Marriage with this Reftraine 
better for Society than without it. For were there 
Liberty of Divorce upon other Grounds, every pet» 
ty diſlike would never want a Pretence for a Dif- 

Cation: and then the fame Inconveniencies w 
enfue, as if there were no fuch thing as the Matrt- 
monial Inſtitution ; ſuch as diminution of AﬀeQt 
on toChildren, neglect of their Education, and the 
like; befidesthe perpetual Quarrels and Animalities 
between the Parties themſelves fo divided, and 
their reſpeQtive Relatives, all which would bri 
more Inconveniencies upon Society, than 
which are pretended to be avoided by diftending 
and exlarging the Licence.of Divorce. 

37: Now if to this Apology for the Reafonable- 
nels of Chriſtianity taken. from its Conducivenefs 
and Natural Tendeney to the Intereſt of Human 
Life, we further add, the Dominjon and. Righr 
that God has over us, the great Benefits where- 
with he has already prevented us, and.the exceed- 
ing weight of Glory laid up in Reverliom ton us,; 
And would we further conſider, thac Haline(s has a 
Natural Ordipation to.the Happineſs of Heawan as 
well as of Earth, that)tisamong the 74 umn cum- 
&«, the things that. ««compery,. or arc eflentially re- 
taining to Salvation ; fo that would: God in mercy 
diſpenſe with. it as a Conditionery, yet wecould not 
be Happy without it, as a zatwrai. Qualification for 
Heaven. Further yet,, would we canfider the 

Eaſineſs as well as manifold Advantage of Chriti- 

| anity, 
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anity, that many Inſtances of Duty are agreeable 
to the Inclinations of Nature ; and that where there 
sa Law in our Members that runs Counter to that 
of the Mind, we have the Aids and Affiſtnaces of 
Grace; that God has required nothing of us but 
what 1s ſubſtantially within the Verge and Compaſs 
of Human Nature; for to Believe, Repent and Lowe, 
are all Natural Aas; we believe ſome Stories, we 
repent of ſome Follies, we love ſome Men, and God 
obliges us but to Believe him, ro Repent of Follies 
againſt him, and to Love him. The Adts are the 
ſame for their ſubſtance, tho? not in their determina- 
tion. Laſtly, would we confider how much all 
this 1s confirm'd by the Argument of Practice and 
Experience; that the Devil has more Apoſtates than 
Chriſt ; that the number of thoſe who leave Sin, 
and come over to Virtue, is much greater than of 
thoſethatleave V irtueand comeover to Sin, ( which 
1s the Apology that the Platoniſt S7mplicius makes 
for Virtue) the Concluſion would be placed beyond 
the reach of Controverſie, That Chriſtianity is a 
Reajonable Service, and that the Precepts of our ex- 
cellent Law-giver both begin, continue, and end 
witha Beatitnude, | | 
38. I can now foreſee but one Objection of any 
moment which the Argumept of this Diſcourſe is 
liable to, which is, that altho Virtue and V ice have 
a Natural Ordination to the Happineſs and Miſery 
of Life reſpeCtively, yetit may ſo happen by thein- 
tervening of ſome Accidents, that this connexion of 
things may be broken oft; and that a Man may be a 
loſer by Virtue, and a gainer by Vice, asin the in- 
ſtances of Martyrdom and ſecure Theft. And here 
the 
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the Queltion will be, Whether it be then reaſanable 
to a& Virtuouſly, and unreaſonable to do the Cori 
trary. To this I Anſwer, 1/f, That it may be 
juſtly queſtion'd ( notwithſtanding the interventi- 
on of any Accidents) whether a Man may be Vir- 
tuous to his Diſadvantage, or Vicious to his Ad+ 
vantage, even as to this preſent State, conſidering 
the internal SatisfaQtion and Acquieſcence, or diffa- 
tisfaftion and moleftation of Spirit that attend the 
practice of Virtue. and Vice refſpeQtively. Bur 
{uppoling he may, then 24, I reply, That here 
come in the Rewards and Punifhraents of another 
Life ro ſupply the Natural Sanction of the Law; 
Then 34, To the fecond Inftance I offer this in 
peculiar, that altho in ſome Circumſtances TI might 
be diſhoneſt to my preſent Gain, yet *tis very rea- 
ſonable, that all {hould be obliged to the Law of 
Juſtice. Becauſe if every one ſhould be permit- 
ted to uſe ſecret Frauds ( and all may as well as 
one) the Evil would come about again, even to 
him whom we juſt now ſuppoſed a gainer by his 
Theft : And as to the Public, *rwould be all one as 
if there were no Property ; and- then for wanr of 
Encouragement and Security, the final ifſue of the 
matter would be, an utter neglect and diimprove- 
ment of the Earth, and a continual diſturbance of 
the Public Peace, So that when all's done, He- 
weſty # the beſt Policy ;, and to live moſt happily, is 
to live moſt V irtuouſly and Religiouſly. So true 
is that of the Pſalmiſt, I ſee rhat all things come 
to an end, but thy Commanament is exceeding broad, 
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39: From what has been hitherto diſcourſed, ? 
ſhall now briefly deduce ſome PraQtical Inferences, 
and conclude. Since then our Religion is ſo. Rea- 
ſonable a Service, ?twill follow hence in the firſt 
place, that there may be a due exerciſe and uſe of 
Reaſon in Divine Matters ; and that whoſoever is 
apparently contrary to Reaſoz, ought not to be ob- 
truded as of Divine Authority, nor be accounted as 
any part of the Chriſtiay Religion. An Inference 
wherein the Faith of the Church of Rom is not a 
little concern'd. | 

40. ?T will follow Secondly, That no Man ought 
to be Perſecuted, or have any external Violence 
done him for his Religion, ſuppoſing that by Overt 


AQs, he give no dilturbance to the P#blic, For 


ſince God has required nothing of us but what is 
agreeable to our Reaſon, why ſhould Man ? 

41. ?T'will follow Thirdly, That Sin is the very 
Height and Extremity of Folly and D#ſingennity. 
Or Folly, becauſe it croſſes and defeats the excellent 
End of Man ; which is to live happily and commo- 
dioufly. And of Diſingenuity, becauſe *tis com- 
mitted againſt him, who when he might by Vir- 
tue of his Supream Dominion have impoſed upon 
us Arbitrary Laws (as that given to Adam ) or hard 
and ſevere ones ( as that to Abraham) has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to make nothing the Condition 
of our Happineſs, but what upon other accounts 
would have been moſt adviſable to be done. This 
certainly will render Sin exceeding ſinful, and leave 
the Sizzer without the leaſt ſhadow of an Excuſe. 
Wecommonly derive the aggravations of Sin from 
the greatneſs of God ; but without queſtion, lus 
goodneſs 
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oodneſs will ſupply us with as many; and in this 

enſe alſo *twill be true to ſay, As i his Majeſty, ſo 
i his Mercy. 

42. Laſtly, hence *twill follow, That we ought 
to perform this Rational Will of God with Angelical 
Alacrity and Conſtancy, partly for its own Excel- 
lency, as tis a purſuance of our Intereſt, and part= 
ly out of gratitude and generoſity to God, for giv- 
ing us ſuch excellent Laws; in keeping of which, 
there is /o great Reward, For not only the Ezd of 
our Religion is Happineſs, but even her very ways 
are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her Paths are Peace. 
Caintilian, T remember, inquiring why former 
Ages afforded better Orators than the later, re- 
ſolves the Problem into this, Becauſe there were 
then greater Encouragements and Rewards. And 
if great Encouragements will make good-Orators, 
why ſhould they not make good Mer ? Let us 
then make it our daily Exdeavoar, as we do our 
daily Prayer, that this excellent Will of God may 
be done here on Earth as it is m Heaven; and the 
more we do ſo, the more we ſhall ſtill be convinc'd 
that it is our Reaſozable Service. 
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A Diſcourſe concerning, Perſeverance in Holineſs, 


I. LL that is of any moment for the full Dif. 

A charging of this Subje&t, will be abſolved 
in theſe Three Conſiderations. Firſf, That Man 
has one way or other ſufficient Power to Perſevere 
in a Courſe of Holineſs if 'he will ; otherwiſe aj] 
Exhortations would be in vain, Secondly, That 
*tis alſo impoſſible for him to Fall from a State of 
Holineſs ; otherwiſe they would all be ſuperfluom:, 
And Laftly, By ſhewing him what vaſt Encou- 
Memes what -infinite Engagements he has to 

and. 

2, I begin with the Firſt, That Man has one 
way or other ſufficient Power to Perfeyere in a 
Courſe of Holineſs if he will, Where by Perſeve- 
rape, I do notunderſtand a continuedly uniform, 

[ courſe. of Obedience, and ſuch as is nor inter: 
rupted with the leaſt aft of Sin, {for this is a Per- 
tection not to be hoped for, under the Diſadvants 
ges of Mortality ) but only ſuch a conſtancy of Obe- 
dience as excludes all contrary Habits ; and likewiſe 
all /ach at#s of Sin as are ſaid direttly to waſt the 
Conſcience; thoſe I mean, which are committed 
againſt the clear and expreſs Dictate either of Na- 
tural Reaſon, and Supernatural Revelation. And 
Withall (to compleat the Character) ſuch an Obe- 
dience as is attended with a {edulous care and hearty 


endeayour to CorreR and Subdue, even thoſe pu 
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bl: Tnfirmities, which can never be wholly put off 
in this State, but will always adhere like Spots, to 
the brighteſt Star in the Firmament, This T con- 
ceive, to be all one with that diſpoſition of Soul 
which with more compendiouſneſs we uſually call 
S:zcerjty, in oppoſition to a perfect and ſ7n!eſs Obedr- 


 Ence, Now that Man has ſufficient Power to Per- 


ſevere in ſuch a-Courfe of Lite as 15 here deſcribed, 
( not to call in theafſiſtanceof any other Argument) 
feems tome evidently demonſtrable from this ſingle 
Conſideration, That to be fouzad'in the State above 
mentioned is the Condition of the NVew-Covenart, 
upon the fulfilling of which, all our hopes of Pardon 
and Salvation depend, I do not ſay *tis the indt- 
ſpenſable Condition of our Salvation, that we Per- 
ſevere uninterruptedly even in this State of Evangel:- 
cal Righteouſaeſs ( it being poſſible for a Man after 
an interruption of a falvable State to recover into it 
again, asis plain from the Caſe of Davia, St. Peter, 
and many others) but that we be fond filly in 


this State, # the Condition of our Salvation. For 


if the Righteous Man turneth away from his Righteouſ= 
neſs, and committeth inigquities and Dies in F376 the 
Righteouſneſs that he hath done ſhall not be mentioned ; 
in the Sin that he hath ſinned ſhall je Die, Weil 
then, if Salvatjon be not tobe had our of this State, 
then it follows, That it muſt never become 1mpoſſi- 
ble to a Man without his own Fault, to be found 
78 it, ſince *fis repugnant to the very Nature of a 
Covenant ( much more of this great Covenant 
of Mercy) to have a Condition annex'd to it ; which 
in ſome Circumſtances, and that without our Fault, 
may prove impoſſivle. 
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3. The Condition then of this new Covenant 
muſt be as poſſible to Man in this State of Degene- 
racy, now his Locks are Shaven, and his great 
Strength is departed from him, as the Condition of 
the firſt Covenant was to him in his Primitive 
Might and Vigour. Do this axd live, 1s equally 
common to both; the only difference lies in the 
This that is to be done, not in the poſſib-lity of the 
Performance. Or if there are degrees of poſſibility, 
the advantage ought to lie on this ſide, this being 
( as was hinted before) a Covenant of Grace and 
Mercy. 

4. Well then, If to be found finally in the State 
above deicribed, be the indiſpenſable Condition 
of our Salvation; and if for that very reaſon ( as it 
has been prov*d ) it muſt not in any Circumſtance 
become impoſhble without our Fault, it unavoid- 
ably follows, "That *tis alſo poſſible to Per ſevere 7x it 
without Interruption; becauſe otherwiſe, we having 
not the diſpoſal of our own Lives, it will often- 
times prove impoſhble for us (and that without 
our own Fault ) to be found fizally in that State 
which 1s the Condition of Salvation; which 1s con- 
trary to the ſuppoſition. The ſhort 1s ( to ſpeak 
allin a word) the poſſibility of being found in a 
fſalvable State cannot be ſuiticiently ſecured, with- 
out a poſſibility of always Perſevering in it ; and 
therefore 1 conclude it poſſible for a Man to do 
fo ; which was the thing I undertook to prove. 

5- But now leit Man upon a Survey of his Na- 
tural Strength, and of the Auxiliaries of the Divine 
Grace, ſhould pronounce himſelf abſolutely Impreg- 
nabic, and ſhould begin to fay in his Heart ( asthe 
| ' Pſalmiit 
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Pſalmiſt did in another Caſe) 1 fall never be remow?d, 
thou Lord of thy goodneſs haſt made my Hill ſo ſtrong, 
*tis high time to turn the Perſpefive, and give him 
amore near, full, and diſtin&t View of his Condi- 
tion ; that inſtead of ſtretching himſelf upon the 
Bed of Security, he may learn to Work out his Sal- 
vation With fear and trembling, Which we ſhall 
do, by advancing to the ſecond thing propoſed, 
which is, That although Man has ſufficient Power 
to Perſevere if he will, yet *tis alſo poſlible for him 
to Fall from a State of Holineſs. Navigat enim 
adhuc, for he is ſtill por the Waters; and tho? with 
the uſe of Diligence and Prudent Conduct, he may 
decline both Rocks and Shallows, yet if he venture 
to Sleep within the Veſſel which he ſhould govery, 
upon a groundleſs Preſumption that an Arge! will 
be his Pz/ot, and that he ſhall be infallibly Steer'd 
to the right Point by the Arm of Omnipotence, he 
may, notwithſtanding the paſt Succeſs of his Voy- 
age, and hiscoxfidence of the future, be Shipwreck'd 
even within ſight of the Haven. 

6. I confeſs, WhenT conſider with whatStrength 
and Combination of Argument, Chriſtianity both 
as to Faith and Praitice, does approve it felt to be 
the moſt Rational Thing in the World, When TI 
conſider the Nobleneſs of its Origzzal, ( God being 
its Author) the Excelleney of its Vatare, ( it being 
moſt agreeable to, and perftective of our beſt Fa- 
culties ) its wholeſome Effects and Operations, 
(the Intereſts of Kingdoms and States as well as 
of private Perſons depending upon it) and La{tly, 
the greatneſs of its Ezd, which 1s no leſs than Ever= 
aſting Bliſs and Happineſs; I fay, when I conti- 
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der all this, I am ready to- conclude it the moſt 
Prodigious Thing in Nature, that ſo very Few 
ſhould be in Love with the Beauty of Holineſs, were 
I not immediately ſurpriſed with a greater Miracle, 
which is, That many of thoſe few, after ſome-con- 
ſiderableProgreſsin Virtue, retracttheir beſt Choice; 
and after the good Angel has brought them within 


ſight of the Mountain of Safety, look back upon the 


Region of Wickednels. 

7. This certainly is a Condition no leſs {range 
than deplorable, | calls for our MWorder as well as 
our Pity. ?Tis true indeed, Ignorance of theSweets 
of Religion may ſomething leſſen the wonder of 
not Embracing it, and the Food of Azgels may lie 
negleed on the Ground fo long, as Men wi/f not 
what it is; but for thoſe who are once exlightned, 
and have taſted of the Heavenly Gift, and are mad: par- 
takers of the Holy Ghoſt, and have taited the pood 
Word of God, and the Power of theWorld to come, one 
would think it as difficult for ſuch to fall away, as 
the Apoſtle aſſures us tis, -toremew them agnin to Re- 

entance. | | | 

8. But ſuch is the imperfeQion and unſteddineſs 
of Human Nature, that from the beginning of 
Things there have been Inſtances-of this kind. Pa- 
raaiſe could not preſerve Man in his Tanocence; and 
the Garden of the Lord degenerated into a Wilderneſs. 
Neither is this to be obſerv'd only in May, who fits 
in the loweſt Form of Intellectual Beings; but the 
very. Angels alſo, who are greater in Power and 
Might, are charged with Folly for leaving their own 
Habitation, Job 4.18. Thoſe bright Sons oh the Morn- 
og could not long endure to be Happy ; but grew 
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giddy with the ſublimity of their Station, and fell 
from the Heights of Glory. And altho the Bleſſed 
Inhabitants of that ſerene and peaceful Manſion are 
now (as *tis piouſly believed) fully confirmed in 
Holineſs and _— yet Man like this fublunary 
Region which falls to his Lot to inherit, is (till no- 
thing elſe buta Stene of Changes and Revolutions; 
but in nothing ſo Changeable, as in that wherein 
he ought tobe moſt fixt, the practice of Yirtae and 
Religion. Tis a narrow and rugged Path, and he 
that treads ſureſt is not ſecure from Falling, 

9. This will plainly appear to lim that conſiders, 
that no Habit, tho contracted by never fo great a 
repetition of Acts, does neceſſitate the Faculty, but 
only difpoſes it to AQ with greater fac:/iry ; and 
conſequently, leaves it ſtill indifferent to Oppoſite 
Operations. Whence 'tis eafie to concetve, that af 
Habit of Holineſs may by degrees, be aboli{h'd by 
contrary Actions. Foras this Habit was at firſt 62. 
gotten by frequent Acts, ſo may it be deſtroyed by 
the oppoſite Ones ; and ( what is more ) a contra» 
ry Habit may be at length produced. 

10. This I fay is very poſhble in the ordire 
Courſe of Things ; and that God ſhould interpole 
here with an #rreſtible Power to prevetit it, we 
have no grounds from Scrzpture or Reaſon toexpett ; 
and therefore *twow'd be a moſt intolerable Pre- 
ſumption to rely upon it. My Grace zs ſufficient for 
thee, was the utmoit degree of Conſolation vouch- 
fafed to the choſen Veſſel ; He had God's Faithfulneſs 
engaged for it, that he ſhould not be tempted above 
his Strength ; but yet notwithſtanding this ſuffic:e- 
cy, it mult have been poſſible for him to have __ 
3 pb, | rom 
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from his own Stedfaſtneſs, otherwiſe IT eannot ima« 
ine to what purpoſe he ſhould, UT@TIalew T3 ooue, 
ho under his Body, and bring it into ſubjettion ; and 
all for this Reaſon, Leſt that by any means when he 
had Preach'd to others, he himſelf ſhould be a caſt 
away, 
b 1. What, Did the Azgels let fall their Crowns 
of Glory, and ſhall Maz pretend Indefe#ibility? In. 
deed the Platorniſts tell usof an Order of Beings calld 
vhec, rave and avroazaSireres, minds, units and ſelf. 
goodneſſes, whom they m__—_ to be the cloſeſt 
draught of their Maker, and the Maſter-piece of the 
whole Creation. And theſethey ſay, are efſertiall 
and in their own Nature, immutable ; and the Rea- 
ſon that they aſſign for it is, becauſe they are pure, 
uncompounded Spirits, and utterly abſtra&t from 
Matter. And altho? theſe are the only Creatures 
which they affirm to be eſſentially Immutable, yer 
they allow a gift orprivileage of Perſeverance tocer- 
tain Men. Butthen they are ſuch as (according to 
their Hypotheſis of Pre-exiſtence ) were not ſent 
down into theſe Bodies for any faults committed in 
another State, but who came hither either out of 
Generoſity, or by Divine Diſpenſation, tobe guides 
and examples of Heroick Virtue in the World. And 
theſe they ſay, are ſecure of remaining Good and 
Virtuous, and of returning totheir Native Country 
again. 

m_ Now as to the firſt Opinion of theirs, I can 
by no means make it part of my Creed. For to be 
eſſentially Immutable, I take to be the incommuni- 
cable Property of the Father of Lights, with whom 
is no variableneſs or ſhadow of turning ; and who . the 
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ſame yeſterday, to day and for ever, No Creature how 
excellent ſoever, can lay Claim to this Divine Pre- 
rogative. And this I find acknowledg'd by a Perſon 
of great Worth, and one who in other Points was 
very Platonically given ; But here he has deſerted 
his Maſter, as is to be ſeen in his Book «& 4pxay, 
Lib. x.c.8. And the generality of Chriſtian Writers 
ſeem to conſpire with Or:gez 1n this, inaſmuch as 
they hold not only a Lapſe of Angels in gezeral, but 
withal, ſuppoſe kim who is zow the Prixce of De- 
ay to have been ozce an Angel of the higheſt Or- 

er. 

' 13. As to their later Opinion (not to meddle 
with the Hypotheſis upon which *tis founded) I do 
not abſolutely deny,but that to ſome Men who have 
for a long time given excellent proof of their Obed1- 
ence, and with unwearied Reſolution Fought the 
Lord's Battels, God may at length vouchſate ſuch 
a plentiful, Portion of Grace, and fo ſtabliſh them 
with his Free Spzrit, that they ſhall never depart 
from him, partly to Reward their paſt Fidelity, and 
partly, that they may become burning Lamps, to 
give conſtant Light inthe Temple of God, For lince 
'tis confeſs'd on all Hands, That God by way of 
Puniſhment does withdraw his Grace from ſame ob= 
ſtinateSinners, and givethem up after a long Abuſe 
of his Mercy, to the fulfilling of their own Lulſts, 
'tis but what the Analogy of Reaſon requires, to 
ſuppoſe on the other Hand, that God may be ſofa- 
vourable toſome of his molt eminent Servants, wha 
have for a long time well acquitted thumfelves in 
the ſevereſt trials, as at length zo give his Awzcls 4 
peculiar charge over them, to keep the in all their 
F Wi} Ss 
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ways. And this ſuppoſition ſeems not a little coun. 
tenanc'd from what the Spirit fays tothe Church of 
r— Becauſe thou haſt kept the word of my Pas 
tence, _— will keep thee from the hour of Temptation, 
whtch ſhall come upon all the World, to try them that 
dwell upon the Earth, Rev. 3.10. 

14. But altho* this be granted, yet it makes no- 
thing againſt our preſent Aﬀertion, as every one 
mu aknowiaies that attends to theſe two Con. 
ſiderations. 1//, That theſe are extraordinary In. 
ſtances of the Divine Favour, vouchſafed only to 
extraordinary Perſons, and to extraordinary purpoſes ; 
attd conſequently, when we treat of God's or 4inary 
Dealings with the Sons of Men, muft not come in- 
to Computation, And Secondly, That even theſe 
extraor = Perſons whom we ſuppoſe to be at 
tength thus highly favourd, were notwithſtanding 
for a great Part of their Lives, ina defe#ible Con- 
dition ; and that they are now no longer fo, is 
fuppoſed to be the reward of their paſt Fidelity ; fo 
thatthey may ſay with the P/almniſt, this Thad becauſe 
kept thy Commandments, Pſal. 119. 

15. What hinders then, but that it be conclud- 
& Poffible for the generality of Men at al! times, 
and for af Men at ſome times, to fall from a State 
of Holineſs; and after they have taſted the Liberty 
C the Sons of God, to become again the Servants of 

orruption ? And fure thoſe that Aﬀert the contr . 
ry, deſtroy not only the Excellency, but the Na- 
ture of Obedience, defeat and evacuate the Deſign 
of all Scripture Exhortation; which would be asim- 
pertinent upon their Suppoſition, as to exhort him 
fo contiane to Live who is Immortal, pervert rhe 


Order 
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| Order of Things, arrogatiog to themſclves in this 


State of Probation, the Portion of coxfirm?d Saints : 
And Laſtly, Aſſume to themſelves more, thanma- 
ny of the great Maſters of Theology will allow to 
our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf in the Days of his Fleſh, 
Did our Saviour ſeem to ſhrinkat the Apprehenſion 
of his ſad Hour, and to be at a aud whether he 
ſhould drink off his bitter Cup ? Did his Danger 
ſeem fo conſiderable, that he was fain to 6 
himſelf tohisgreat Artidote Prayer, and borrow Coun 
rage from the Conſolation of an Angel ? And does 
mere Man fit careleſsand unconcern'd, ſecure of the 
Iflues of Eternity ? See the /adecorum, the Lord is 
in his Agony, and the Diſciples Sleep oz, and rake 
their Ret. ButT think T have faid enough to awa» 
ken them out: of their dangerous Slumber ; and x9 
convincethem, that all is not{o ſafe as they Dreazz; 
and that notwithſtanding the preſent firmneſs. al 
Soy Station, there is {ll left a poſſibility of Fal- 
ng, 

's, But now leſt this poſſibility of Falling bg 
reduced to a, I proceed to conſider the vaſt En- 
couragements,the infinite Engagements thathe who: 
is Holy has, to be Holy fill. And theſe I ſhall 
chuſe torepreſent to him in theſe two general Cops 
ſiderations. Firſt, 'That he has madethe #2 Chaice 
that he could poſſibly have made ; andcoaſequent= 
ſis againſt all the Reaſon in. the World that he 

ld reſcind it. Secondly, That if notwithſtang- 
ing he does reſcind it, he will not only loſe the ag- 
vantage of his beſt Chice, but incur an oppoſite Por- 
tion of Miſery ; and that-in a greater Meaſure than 
ather ſinners. Theſe I take to be the moit pany 
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Conſiderations to inforce the grand Duty of Perſe. 


verance. 
17. The Conſequence of the firſt Argument pro- 
ceedsupon this Principle, That that Choice which 
is beſt, is not to be reſcinded. This Propoſition is 
ſo evident, that it can hardly adwmzir, mych leſs need 
any Proof; and *tis practically confeſs'd by every 
Man throughout the whole tenour of his Life. 
For no Man retracts his Choice, ?till he has alter'd 
the DiQate of his Underſtanding, ( for otherwiſe 
he would chuſe Evil under the very Formality of 
Evil ) and has entertain'd other apprehenſions of 
the ObjeR, than he had when he firſt choſe it. And 
this is that which makes up the entire Notion of 
Repentance, which is nothing elfe in its preciſe Idea, 
when abſtratted from particular Matter, but a Re- 
trattation of a former Choice, proceeding from the 
* alterationof the Practical DiQate, difallowing that 
now, which was before approv'd. For this a Man 
never does, till he thinks he has reaſon to do ſo. 
And upon this account *tis, that God is «audeuianr®, 
and cannot properly Repext, becauſe his Underſtand- 
ing being Infinite, and reaching out to all the poſſi- 
bilities of T hings, muſt needs dictate to his Will 
after oze uniform and conſtant manner ; it being 
impoſſible he ſhould either Diſcover ſomething af- 
 terwara which he did not,Comprehend at firſt, or 
loſe the Apprehenſion of ſomething which he 414. 
But the Underſtanding of Man being finite and im- 
perfect at the beſt, and oftentimes corrupted and 
byaſs'd by the Paſſions, has at ſeveral times diffe- 
rent Apprehenſionsof "Things; and being ſometimes 
under, and ſometimes ot of the Cloud, dictates to the 
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Will as the Sun ſhines upon the Earth, with a d/< 
aniform and unequal Light. Whereupon ( as it fre- 
quently happens in Courts and Senates ) many De- 
crees are EnaQted, which at the next Seo are Re- 
pealed again; tho with this unhappineſs, that ſome- 
times her ſecond Thoughts are worſe than her firſt; 
and that ſhe ſometimes Retratts that which ſhe 
ſhould Perſevere in, as well as Perſeveres in that 
which ſhe ſhould Retratt, But whatever the Re- 
traQtation really be,twasalways thought for the beſt 
when made; ſo that he that Repents him of his 
Holineſs, as well as he that repents him of his Sz, 
does it upon the Change of his Praftical DiRate, 
judging that not to be beſt now, which before 
was ſo pronounc'd, that conſequently, they both 
own the Truth of the foremention'd Principle, 
That that Choice which is beſt, is not to be re- 
ſcinded. 

18, This being firm, all the buſineſs in queſtion 
now will be, Whether he that is Holy has made 
the beſt Choice or no. And if it ſhall appear that 
he has, then by the Principle juſt now laid down, 
he ought not, nay, he cannot be ſo much a Cor- 
tradiftion to himſelf, as to reſcind it, Now to 
convince him that he has made the beſt Choice, 
I deſire him to conſider, Firff, That he has choſen 
that which God had choſen for him before ; ſo that 
his Choice ſtands recommended to him by the Au- 
thority of infinite and unerring Wiſdom. And this 
1s Foundation enough to warrant a certain (tho? 
implicit ) Perſwaſion, that it muſt needs be bett for. 
him.. I fay beſt for him, for God being already 
poſleſs'd of all pofhble Perfection, cannot "_— 

thing 
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thing for any” /e/f=2dnex;age ; and: therefore what- 
—_ he end for the a. + of his Creatures, For 
there is this difference ( as Divize Plato excellents 
ly well obſerves) berween the Divine Love and 
Created Love, that the one ſprings from Izdigency, 
and rhe other from Fulzeſs and Redgnadency. And 
therefore as God did not at firſt ſpeak this Warld 
into Being, to raiſe himſelf a Monument of Power 
and Divine Archizettare, ſo neither does he govern 
the Rational part of it by the Precepts of Religion, 
out of any Seif-deſigr, as if he feaſted his Notltrils 
with the Perfumes of the Altar, or his Ears with 
the Accents of an Hallelujah. For cau 4 Ma be 
Profitable to (30d, as he that is wiſe may be profitable to 
bimfelf ? Is it any Pleaſure to the Almighty that thau 
art Righteous? Or u« it gain to him that thou makeſ 
thy way perfec#? Job 22. No certainly; and there 
fore when he Chalk*d out the Ways of Righteouſ- 
nefs and Holineſs for. Man to Walk in, it could 
not be for any Self-exd, but purely for the good of 
Maz, and conſequently ( 1t infinite Wiſdom be 
to be truſted ).it mult be his beſt Choice to be 
Hoty. 

19. Secondly, let. him conſider, That the Pra- 
Qtice of Religion conſults a Man's whole Intereſt; 
and partly of its own Nature, and partly by Di- 
vine Conltitution, tends to. make him Happy in af 
his Capacities ; and conſequently muſt needs be his 
beft Choice. As for impious and unjuſt Praftices, 
it they do at anytime promote a Man's private and 
ſecular Tntereſt, yet *tis always both at the expence 
of the Pablic, and of hisown Eternal Welfare ; and 
then, What will it profit a Max to gain the whote 
Worla, 
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World, an loſe his own Soul? But now this is the 
uliar g4in of Goadl:neſs, that it has the promiſe 
Ga of this Life, and of that which is to come; 
that it conduces to our Advantage, both here and 
hereafter. Intereſt and Daty, are immediately link*d 
together in this Life ; and every Virtue has a Na- 
tural Sanftion of Reward and Puniſhment reſpe- 
Qively attending it, as I could ealily demonſtrate, 
but that it has been already done by many excellent 
Hands, and particularly with Mathematic 
evidence by a late Writer of our own: 3," 
And altho it happen ſometimes through 
the unreaſonableneſs and injuſtice of Men, that Du- 
ty and Intereſt izterfere, and that Virtue be de- 
cated of the Portion ſhe is 2atarally endow'd with, 
yet ſhe ſhall recover her own again at the great A{- 
lize, at the Day of the Revelation of the Righteous 
Judgments of God, And altho? inſtead of being re- 
warded, it be our fortune to ſffer for Righteouineſs 
fake, yet we Chriſtians know, that it intitles us to 
one of our Saviours Beatitades ; and we are allo 
well aſſured from one, whoſe Caſe it was to be ſo 
dealt with, That the ſufferings of the preſent time are 
not worthy to be compared with the Glory that ſhall be re- 
vealed ; and that oar light affliftion which is but for 
a moment, worketh for 15 ual VafpConnv tis VpConnv aiwnmy 
Bip AEne, a far more exceeding and Eternal weight of 
Glory. - So that whatever Difficulties and Hard- 
ſhips Religion may ſometimes engage a Man 
in, yet when the whole Account is caſt up, 
he will find the Pradice of Religion as gainful, as 
the Belief of it 1s. rational; that to be Holy 
is his beſt Choice ; and that he has infinite _ 
On 
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ſon to pray in the words of Balaaw, Let me die 
= — of the Righteous, and let my laft end be 
like hi. 

20. And now one would think, that one who 
has ſo great and fo apparent reaſon for his Choice, 
as the Religious Man has, ſhould not eaſily be 
brought to RetraCt it and ſay with thoſe in Malach;, 
It ts vain to ſerve God ;, and what profit is it that T have 
kept hu Ordinances? But becaule *tis obſerv*d to be 
the Nature of Man to be more ſtrongly affected 
with Puziſbments than Rewards, I ſhall for his bet- 
ter Eſtabliſhment in the purpoſes of Holineſs, pre- 
ſent him with the ſecond general Conſideration, 
which is, Thar if notwirhſtand the excellency of 
his Choice, he does RetraCt it, he will not only loſe 
the Advantages of it, but alſo incur an oppoſite por- 
tion of Miſery ; and that in greater Mealures than 
other Sinners. 

21. That he will lofe the Advantages of his firſt 
and beſt Choice, is plain from the whole Tenour 
of the Goſpel, Perſeverance to the End, being the 
expreſs Condition of Salvation. And that he will 
incur an oppoſite Portion of Miſery, is plain from 
the double Sanftion of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
wherewith God has bound us to the obſervance of 
his otherwiſe ſufficiently profitable Laws. And al- 
tho this be ſufficient in the fevereſt Trials, to pre- 
ſerve us from Apoſtaſie; and when Flames of Fire 
furround us, to ſecure our Footing in the Hoh 
Ground, yet thus far is but to Dye the common Death 
of Sinners, and to be viſited after the Viſitation of the 

Impenitent, But now if the Lord make a new thing, 
and the Deferter of Piety be puniſh'd in a gu_ 
meaſure 
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meaſure than other Sinners, then ſhal ye underſtand 
that this Man has provoked the Lord. 

- 22, And that he ſhall be fo puniſh'd, is the pe- 
culiar Conſideration which I ſhall now 1nfiſt upon ; 
and which I prove from the heinouſneſs of his 
Crime, Apoſtaſie having in it many Degrees of Evil 
beyond the common State of Sin. For if after they 
have eſcaped the Pollutions of the World through thy 
knowledg of the Lord and Saviour Jeſus C br they 
are again entangled therein and overcome, the later 
end 1 worſe with them than the beginning. For it had 
been better for them not to have known the way of Righ- 
zeouſneſs, than after they have known it, to turn from 
the Holy Commandment azliver'd unto them. 

23. But to repreſent the heinouſneſs of Apoſta- 
fie a little more particularly ; and that this Sin 
above all others, may appear to be exceeding ſinful, 
let me defire the unthinking Man to Coniider, 
Firſt, Thar he that falls back from a Courſe of Ho- 
ly Living, does in a ſpecial manner grieve the Ho- 
ly Spirit of God, He ſacrilegionfly takes that from 
him, which he had once moſt ſoleninly Conſecrared 
to his Service ; he defiles the Seat of tus Reſidence, 
alienates it to profane uſes, blots out the Tetra- 
oom—__ of the "Temple, and ſuffers it to be no 
onger Holineſs tothe Lord, He diſinherits his God, 
diſturbs his Reſt, and forces him to leave the Ha- 
bitation whereof he had once ſaid, This ſhall be my 
x 6 for ever, here will I dwell, for I have a delight 
therein. Add to this Affront of the Holy Spirit 
that reſided in him, That he grieves the Angels 
that attended him, and with much much concern 
and hopes, muniſter'd to his Salvation. Thoſe dz/- 
T2 appointed 
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appointed and anſutceſsful Guardians, With Sorrow 
cry out to one another, as the Angels did in the 
Jewiſh Temple, when through many Profanatiens it 
wasnolonger fit for their Charge, MiJaCairaue ivrvide, 
7i:prus Ietus depart hence. Neither does he dif- 
d: el, appoint the Tutelar Miniſters of his Sal- 
7s. 1ib7. vation only, but cauſes univerſal Grief in 
in Heaven. Thoſe kind and compaſſionate Spirits, 
who before rejoyc'd at his Repentance and Converſi- 
0n, and began to reckon upon the zew acceſſion they 
ſhould haveto the Quireof Heaven,now Tune their 
Harps to the ſtrains of Sorrow, and lament the diſ- 
appointment of their Hopes. 

24. Conſider Secondly, That to the Sin of Apo- 
ſtalic 1s added the Circumſtance of znexcuſableneſs. 
The Man has enter'd within the Yezl, has ſeen the 
inner Beauties of the Holy Place, and has been 
taught tlie Secrets of the Kingdom ; his Under- 
{tanding has been inſtructed, and his Will has been 
entertaur'd ; he has given Proof of his Powers and 
Abilities, and has Conquer'd the ſteepeſt Part of the 
Mount ; his difficulties leſſen, and his ſtrength in- 
creaſes ; ſo that if now he retreat, and ſiide back 
to the bottoxz of the Hill, he has nothing whereby 
to excuſe himſelf, either before God or Man; but 
ftands in the higheſt Senſe of the Phraſe, Avroxa- 
7:ngi7@-, ſelf condemn'd. We generally make ſome 
- allowances for the Miſcarriages of thoſe who were 
never ezlightned, and have had no Acquaintance 
with the ſubſtantial delights of Religion, and the 
Satisfaction of ſober Counſels, becauſe indeed they 
knew no better; but when we are told, that the 
wiſcſt of Men, after a cenſure of Vanity, paſs'd upon 
the 
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the whole Creation, and a long application of his 
Mind to the excellent Theorics of oral and Diwvize- 
Knowledge, was yet towards the Evexizz of his 
Life, when the Sun drove hard, and-the {h1dow; 
encreasd, drawn aſide by fttrange Women ; and rhat 
his Wiſdom departed from him like the Dream 
wherein it was given him, this indeed we may Li- 
ment, but cannot Excuſe, 

25. Conſider Thirdly, That he who falls from a 
State of Holineſs, muſt needsdo ſtrange Violenceto 
his Reaſon, If he be'a new Convert, he cannot ſure 
without great reluctancy, defile that Tempie 
which he has ſo lately ſwept and garziſh'd. And if 
he be a Saint of ſome conſiderable ſtanding, ſure he 
muſt be the more unwilling to break oft a /ong-dated 
Innocence, for the unſatisfying Pleaſure of a 
Moment. For tho? (as 'tis well obſerved by Plz- 
tarch) Men of deſperate and Bankrupt Fortunes }. 
have little regard to their expences, becauſe ſhould 
they ſave them, the Tide of their Eftates wont riſe 
much the higher ; and fo they think it impertinent 
to be Frugal, when there's no hopes of being Rz:h. 
Yet they that ſee their Heaps begin to Swell, and 
that they are within the Neighbourhood of Wealth, 
think it worth while to be faving, and improve 
their growing Stock. But then after along Thrift 
and Sparing, to throw away" the hard purchaſe 
of many Years in one Nights Gaming, is one of the 
Prodigies of _ and Indiſcretion. And yet this 
is the very Caſe of him that lets go his Inte- 
grity. 

26, Conſider Fourthly and Lafily, That the 
Apoſtate has the greateſt gratitude imaginable ro 
= © © aggravate 
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aggravate his Folly. Indeed, every Sinner is a ve- 
ry ungrateful Perſon, becauſe he Treſpaſles againft 
his beft Friend and Benefattor, againſt him that 
Made him, aginſt him that Died for him, and 
againſt him that Follows him with the daily offers 
of his Grace; and lays ſtratagems of Mercy for his 
Reformation. But the Back-ſ:ding Man ins againſt 
oreater Mercies, Endearments and Obligations yet. 
He has liv'd in the Service of his Lord, has receiv'd 
the Earneſt of his Spirit, he has been of his Famuly ; 
nay more, he has been calld his Friend, he has 
Eaten with him at his Table, he has dwelt under 
the Endearments of Familiar Converſe, he has been 
with him in his Banqueting Houſe, where the Bay- 
ner that was over him was Love, he has plighted 
his Faith, given his Heart, and faid with Paſſion, 
My Beloved «' mine, and 1 am his, {o that to turn 
Renegade now, is the greateſt Baſeneſs and Ingra- 
titude conceiveable ; *tis to Betray his Lord and 
Maſter after the Obligations of Intimacy and Di/- 
cipleſhip ; *tis to break the Tables of his Law, af- 
ter he has been with him on the Mount, and ſeen 
the back parts of his Glory. | | 

27. Since therefore the Apoſtate has ſo many 

culiar Circumſtances to aggravate his Crime be- 
Foul the guilt of Common Sinners, of how much 
forer Puniſhment ſuppoſe ye ſhall he be thought worthy, 
who has thus trodden under Foot the Son of God; and 
has counted the Blood of the Covenant wherewith he 
was Sandtified, an unholy thing ; and has done deſpite 
#1 the Spirit of Grace? which was the laſt general 
Conltideration. » | 
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28. What now remains, but that upona ſerious 
Conſideration of the Premiſes, He thar is Holy, 
think himſelf highly concern'd to be Holy ſtill. 
That he lift up the Hands that hang down, and ſtrength- 
. en the > ans Kees ; that he hold faſt that which he 
has, that no man takes his Crown ; that he unravel 
not his Holy Vows, nor put himſelf back in the Ac- 
counts of Eternity ; that he benot frighted or laught 
out of his Religion, ſince *tis his beſt and witelt 
Choice, and will be found to be ſoin fpite of all the 
profane Drollery of ſappoſed Wits, in the day when 
Wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of all her Children, For then 
ſhall the Righteous Man ſtand in great boldneſs te- 
fore the Face of ſuch as have afflitied him, and made no 
account of his Labours. And they ſhall ſay within then- 
ſebves, this was he whom we had ſometimes in aeriſion, 
and a proverb of reproach ; we fools counted bis Life 
madneſs, and his End to be without honour, How is 
he numbred among the Children of God, and his bot 
is among the Saints ! Wherefore again, let him that 
is Holy, be Holy ſtill. Let him but maintajn his 
Station during his ſhort warfare here on Earth, and 
he ſhall be hereafter confirm*d both in Holineſs and 
Happineſs ; and be fix'd 1m that Ceater where he 
ſhall for ever ret, For fo ſays the Spirit to the 
Churches, Him that overcometh will I make a Pillar 
in the Temple of my God, and he ſhall go no more out, 
Rev. 3. 12. 
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A Diſcourſe concerning Heroic Piety ; Wherem | 8' 
its Notion is Stated, and its Pratice Recom- 
mended. de 


I. Clace the Practice of Religionin general, is not | fu 
i only the Nataral Inftramentofour preſent Hap- Þ ſh 
Pineſs, but alſo the only and indiſpenſable Condirios  w 
, of our Futare, one would think there were but little 9 
left for the Orator to do here ; the naked Efficacy 
of Self-love, and a ſerious Conſideration of our true | c: 
and main Intereſt, being ſufficient to engage us up- ) 
on Religious Performances. But he that ſhall un- ſl 
dertake to recommend the Practice of Heroic Piery, 
has a much heavier task, not only becauſe he per- 
{wades to higher Degrees of Virtue, but becauſe 
he is to addreſs himſelf wholly to a weaker Prin- 
ciple. For fince our Intereſt is ſecured by the Per- 
formance of neceſſary Duty, there remains nothing 
but a Principle of Gexerofity to carry us on to the 
higher Advances, the more glorious Atchievements 
in Religion. And what ſmall probability there is 
that it will often do ſo, may appear from the ill 
fucceſs of the former and more prevailing Principle. 
For if the greateſt Intereſt imaginable can prevail 
with ſo very few to perform what 1s indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to ſecure it, ſure there is little hopes that 
Generoſity, which is a much weaker Principle, ſhould 
Engage many upon greater Performances. oat 
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2. But yet, notwithſtanding theſe Diſcourage- 
ments, ſince our Bleſſed Saviour has taught us to 
Pray, notonly for the Performance of God's will in 
general, bur that it be doze one Earth as it us in Hea- 
en; that is, with the greateſt Zeal, Readineſs 
and Alacrity, with all the degrees of Seraphic Ar- 
dency that frail Mortality is capable of, I think a 
Perfwaſive to Heroic Piety may bea proper and uſe- 
ful Undertaking ; it being very reaſonable we 
ſhould make that the Object of our Exdeavours, 
which our Saviour thought fit to make the matter 
of our Prayers. | 

2. In diſcourſing upon this Subject, T ſhall pro- 
ceed in this Method. 1. I ſhall ſtate the Notion 
of Heroic Piety, and ſhew what I mean by it. 2. I 
ſhall demonſtrate that there is ſuch a Thing. And 
3. I ſhall offer ſome Perſwaſives to recommend the 
Practice of it. 

4. The Notion of Heroic Picty will be beſt un- 
derſtood by conſidering what the Moraliſts mean 
by Herozcs Virtue. For the one carries the ſame 
Proportion in Relzzon, that the other does in 1Mo- 
rality. But before I proceed to explain the Thixe, 
I ſuppoſe it will not be amis to give ſome ſhort 
Account of the Name. That it is derived from the 

. Greek word "gee, is very obvious, all the difficulty 
1s concerning the derivation of the Greek word it 
ſelf. And here I find the Grammarians are very 
much divided ; ſome derive it «73 4 4pz7is, bur that 
ſeems ſomewhat hard; others derive it from 3e, 
becauſe *twas ſuppoſed by the Ancients that the 
Souls of the Heroes had their Abode in the Air, 
where they had a near Proſpe&t of Human Afairs; 
FI 4 ; * £44 * 4 \ and 
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and accordingly Xenon in Laertins, 1ib, 7, calls He 
roes the Souls of Wiſe Men ſeparated from their 
Bodies, and ranging about in the Air : Others de. 
rive it from *Eez, becauſe the Heroes are a kind of 
Terreſtrial Gods, according to that definition which 
Lucian gives of an Hero, # wire 36% wire dr3gunr 
«v2 owzugireer, ONE that Is neither God nor Man, 
but a compound of both. Others derive it from 
*Hes, the Name of J«zo, who was the Preſident 
Goddeſs of the Air, intimating thereby, either the 
Habitation, or the Light Acreal Nature of the Hs 
roes. And this Etymology I remember is approv'd 
of by St. Auſtin, lib. 10. de Civ. Dez, cap. 21. But 
methinks the moſt natural and fignificant one is 
that of Plato, who derives it from *Egoe, becauſe of 
that ardent and paſſionate Love which the Hero: 
are ſuppoſed to have for God, And as the word 

Hero 1s very doubtful as to its Etymology, fo isi 

alſo various in its Acceptation. Sometimes it iS at- 

tributed to Muſtrious and eminent Perfſonage 

while /iving, ſuch as aQt and live above the ordi 

nary {train of Mortality, and render it a very dif. 

putable Point, whether they are Gods or Men, A 

CharaQer which Homer gives of the great Hefty, 

Thad &. h 


Os Ids fops wil* av egory os toner 
Avis n Svn73 Tais tuperat, xd IooTe, : 


And in this Senſe the word Hero is uſed by Heſod 
AvSecy Hpwoy Soy jiv&, of xaxtor]ar 
"Huidsg0 
Sometimes by Heroes are meant the Souls of wife 
and good Men departed, as is evident from the 
fore-cited Teſtimony in Laertizs, But in the Ple- 
1117 
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tonic Philoſophy, by Herees is underſtood a middle 
fort of Being, inferiour to thoſe whom they ſtile 
the Immortal Gods, and ſuperiour to Man ; as is to 
be ſeen at large in Frerocles. EY 

b Beyond theſe three Acceptations of the word, 
{ do not know of any other. Bur this 1s certain, 
that in whatſoever fenſe it is uſed, it always de- 
notes ſomething great and extraordinary. So that 
from hence, ris eaſie to collect what is meant 
Heroic Virtae, ( viz, ) Such a vehement and intente 
Purſuanceof a Man's laft and beft End, as engages 
him upon ſuch excetlent and tighly commendable 
AQtions, which advance him muck above the or. - 
dinary level of Human Nature; and which he 
might wholly omit, and yet itil] maintain the Cha- 
rafter of a good Man, Ariftotle in his Ethics l. 7. 
c.1, Calls it 4 vols 5nd; agtriv, that Virtue that 1s 
above us. By which I ſuppoſe, he does not mean 
that it is above our reach, and unattainable, but 
that it is aboye our obligation; and that when it is 
attain'd, it will elevate us above our ſelves. 
6. In proportion to this Notion of Heroic Vir- 
tue, I underftand by Heroic Piety thoſe excellent 
degrees and eminences of Religion, which, tho to 
arrive at be extremely laudable, yet we may fall 
ſhort of them withour Sin, God having not bound 
them upon us as parts of Duty, or made them the 
Conditions of our Salvation, but only recommend- 
ed them by way of Coauxſel, and left them as In- 
ttances of Geyeroſity. Of this ſort are thoſe high 
and fiogular Exerciſes of Religion which are the 
fruits and effe&ts of a profound and ſteddy Con- 
templation of God : Such as are the paſſionate Ap- 
Wk V0E-6: 55k | plications 
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plications of Seraphic Love, AQs of ecſtatic Jo 
and Complaceney in the Perfe&ions of the Divine 
Nature, holy Tranſports of Zeal and Devotian, 
Praiſe and Adoration ; earneſt, contentious, and 
very numerous Returns of. Prayer, actual referer: 
ces of onr moſt natural and indifferent AQtions ty 
God's Glory, extraordinary works of Charity, 
great feverities of Mortification and Self-denya| 


abſtemiouſneſs from any Lawful Pleaſures, perpe. 
tual Celebacy; and whatſoever elſe are the excellent 
products of a contemplative andaffettionate Religion, 

7. Thus far of S Notion of Heroic Pety. | 
come now to my ſecond Undertaking, which ws 
to ſhew, that there is ſuch a Thing. Tho? univer. 
fality and ſincerity of Obedience be indiſpenſably re. 
quired of every Chriſtian, and conſequently every 
part of Religion obliges under the penalty of Dam 
nation as to its kid, yet that there may be ſome 
degrees, to the Attainment of which we are not 
obliged, will evidently appear from the proof di 
this one ſingle Propoſition, That every one is not 
bound to do what is beſt. The reaſonablenes 
of which Propoſition. appears from the very 
Nature of the 'Thing ; for ſince that which is Be 
is a Swperlative, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes the Poſitive 
to be good : And if ſo, then we are not bound to 
that which is Beſt ; for if we were, then that whichis 
only gooa would be evil, (it being ſhort of what we 
are bound to) which is contrary to the Suppoſition, 

8. This Argument I take to be Demonſtrative, 
and therefore *rwould be a kind of Sapererrog ation 
in me to alledge any more. But however, for the 
clearer Eviction and ſtronger Confirmation of this 
Aﬀſertion, 
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Aſertion, I farther . conſider, That the Scripture 
conliſts of Counſels as well as Commands, Matt. 19. 
20. and 21. 1 Cor. 7. 1,6, 7, 25, 38. 2 Cor. 8. 10. 
and 9. 6, Now if ſome Things are matter of 
Counſel only, *tis obvious to conclude two things. 
1, From their being counſe[Pd, that they are good 
(nothing being matter of Counſel but what is fo 0 
: and Secondly, from their being only councelPd, 
chat they do not Oblige; and conſequently, that 
- thereare ſome degrees of Good that we are not obli- 
: Wgcd to. . 

n 9. It is farther obſervable, that inScripturethere 
"Bis mention made of a threefold Will of God, Rom. 
12.2, T8 YiAnua 79 a3a93r, x, cudgs5er x; Tears ThatWill 
which is good, that which is well-pleaſing, and that 
"Wl which © perfect. The firſt of thet: denotes abſolute 
Daty, the two laſt the various degrees of Perfett io 
"I and Heroic Excellence. Thus for St. Pau/to Preach 
the Goſpel to the Corinthians, was an ARt of ſtrict 
« | Duty which he could not leave undone, without 
of incurring that Woe which he annexes to the omif- 
ſion of rt, I Cor. 9. IG. Tidx asnayus Knp parity Tegauph onus 
enaTibe, x) Hd Ti To n25xnudin. But to preach without 
charging them was an inſtance of Generoſity, 
x ana Gy Noe reſpect gies o_—_ for our TA 
ing.Thusagain,for a Jewto allot the tenth part of his 
Revenue every third year toward the Relief of the 
Poor, was an act of expreſs Duty; and indoing of 


: that, he would but fatisfie the Obligation of the 
n | 1aw: But now 1f in his charitable Contributions 
» | ie ſhould exceed that proportion; according to the 
j | Cegrees of the exceſs, ſo would the degrees of his' 


PerfeAtion be, Thus again in the matter of Devo- 
| Hon, 
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$08, 
Daty, 


more generouſly diſpoſed Chriſtian ſhould add 
third time, or out of abundance of Zeal ſhould con 


up to the Pſalmiſt's reſolution of { Seven times a dg 
wzll T praiſe thee ) this would be a free-vill Offering, 


well pleaſing and of ſweet ſavour, but not Command 

10. Fromtheſe and many other Inſtances, whict 
if neceſſary, I could eaſily produce, it plainly ap 
pears that Religion does not conſiſt in an indivili 
| point, but hasa Latitude, and is capable of wore and 
leſs; and conſequently, there is room for volunty 
Oblations, and As of Heroic Prety. 

It. I know it is uſually objeted here, Thu 
what is ſuppoſed to be thus Heroically perform'd, i 
zacluſively enjoyn'd by virtue of thoſe comprehes 
ſive words, ( Thou ſhalt Love the Lord thy God withd 
thy heart, with all thy Soul, &c. ) But, I concen 
that all which 1s intended by that Phraſe, wi 
amount to no more than, Firlt, A ſizcere Love ( 
God, as 'tis oppoſed to that which is partial and 4 
vided; and ſecondly, Such a degree of loving hu 
as admits of nothing into Competition with hin, 
And thus far reach the Boundaries of Indiſpenſabl 
Duty ; it being impoſſible, that he who does ac 
love God in this ſezſe and degree, ſhould keep hu 
Commandments. But beyoad this, there are highe 
degrees, which, becauſe we may fall ſhort of with 
out Sin, are the more excellent when attain'd. $ 
that in this Precept of loving God, as in all othe 
Inſtances of Religion, there 1s a great —_—_ lt 
ſy 


Daily Prayer is y concluded to be 
by ſome Cr:ticks, that it be twice per, 
form'd, in proportion to the Returns of the Jewif 
Sacrifices, Morning and Evening : But now if; 
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being very poſſible for two Perſons to love God fir 
cerely, and with their whole Soxl, and yet in different 
Meaſures ( which is obſerv'd even among the An- 
gels, the Seraphins having their Name from their 
exceſs of Love ( nay, for the ſame Perſon always to 
love God ſincerely, and yet at ſome times to exceed 
himſelf ; and with his Saviour ( who to be ſure ne- 
yer faild of receſſary Duty ) to pray yet more ear- 
neſtly. 

' 12. Thereis another ObjeQtion yet behind, which 
[ thiak my ſelf concern'd to Anſwer, as well in my 
own Defence, as that of my Argument. Some per- 
haps may be ſo weak to imagine, that by aſſertin 
ſuch a Thing as Heroic Piety, and that a Chriſtian 
may do more than he is Commanded, I too much 
favour the Doftrin of Supererogation. But I conſi- 
der, for « Man to do more than he is Commanded,is an 
ambiguous expreſſion, and may denote either that 
he can perform the whole Law of God and more, or 
that, *tho he fail of his Duty in many Inſtances, and 
conſequently with the reſt of Mankind, #s concluded 
ander ſin; Yet in ſome others he may exceed it, by 
preſſing forward to ſome degrees of Excellency he 1s 
not obliged to. I do not Aflert the former of theſe, 
but the /ater. And I think I have ſufficiently prov- 
ed, that there are certain degrees in Religion, which 
we are not obliged to under Pain of Sin; and con- 
ſequently, that he who arrives ſo far, does ( accor- 
ding to the /ater notion of the Phraſe) do more than 
he is Commanaed. 

13. Having in the foregoing Periods ſtated the 
Notion of Heroic Prety, and demonſtrated that there 
s ſuch a Thing, I proceed now to my third and 
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hſt undertaking, which was to offer fome Perſwa? 


ſives to recommend the Practice of it. Firſt then, 


I conſider that Religion is the Perfeftion of a Man, 
the Improvement and Accompliſhment of that Part 
of him wherein he reſembles his Maker, the Pur. 
ſuance of his beſt and latt End, and conſequently 
his Happineſs. And will a Man ſet Bowrds to his 
Happineſs ? Wi}l he be no more Happy than he is 
Commanded, no more than what will juſt ſerve to 
ſecure him from a-mſerable Eternity ? Is not Happi- 
neſs deſirable for it elf, as well as for the avoiding 
of Miſery ? Why then do we deal with it as with 
aanzeroas Phyſic, weighing it by Grains and Scruples, 
and nice Proportions? Why do wedrink ſo m-oderate- 
ly of the River of Paradiſe, ſo ſparingly of the Wal 
of Life? Arewe afraid of making too nigh Advan- 
ces to the State of Angels, of becoming too like God, 
of antedating Heaven ? Are weatraid our Happt 
neſs will flow in toozhick upon us, that we ſhall not 
bear up againſt the Tide, but fink under the too 
powerful Enjoyment ? Hereatter indeed, when we 
are bleſt with the Beatific Viſion, and the Glories of 
the Divine Brightneſs ſhall flaſh too frog upon our 
Souls, ſo that our Happineſs begins to be /eſſe-*d by 
its greatneſs; We may then, with the Angels that 
attend the Throne, wve:/ our Faces, and divert 
ſome of the too exuberant Bleſſedneſs : But now in 
this Region, we are far enough from being ander 
the L:zze; there is no danger of ſuch Extremzty, bur 
rather the contrary ; and therefore it would be 
now moſt adviſable for us to be as Happy, and to 
that End, as Religious as we Can. + 


14. Secondly, 
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14: Secondly, I conſider, That fince God, out 
of the abundance of his overflowing and communica- 
tive Goodneſs, was pleas'd to create and deſign 
Man for the beſt of Ends, the fruition of himſelf 
in endleſs Happineſs ; and fince he has preſcribed 
no other Conditions for the Attainment. of this 
Happineſs, but that we would live happily here in 
this State of Probation, having made nothing our 
Duty but what would have been beſt for us to do 
whether he had Commanded it or no ; and has 
thereby declared, that he is ſo tar only pleas'd with 
our Services to him, as they are Beneficial to our 
ſebves ; this muſt needs be a moſt endearing En-» 
gagement to one that has the leaſt ſpark of Gene- 
rolity or Ingenuity, to do ſomething for the ſake 
of ſo gooda God, beyond the Meaſures of Neceſſity, 
and the Regards of his main and final Interett. 
This 1s the only Tribute of Gratitude we are capable 
of paying God, for giving us ſuch good, ſuch rea- 
ſonable, and righteous Laws. Had the Conditions 
of our Eternal Welfare been never ſo hard, arbitra- 
ry, and contradictory to our preſent Happineſs, 
yet mere Intereſt would engage us to periorm 
weceſſary Daty ; and ſhall we do no more out of a 
Principle of Love to our excellent Lawgiver, for 
making our preſent Happineſs the Condition of our 
future ? Shall the Love of God conſtrain us to do no 
more than what we would do zercly for the Love of 
our ſelves ? Shall we ſtint our Performances to him, 
who ſets no Meaſures to his Love of us ? Can our 
Generoſity be ever more ſeaſonably employ*d, than 
in endeavouring to pleaſe him in extraordinary, 
Meaſures, whoſe Pleaſure is to fee us Happy, even 


Q while 
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while we pleaſe him ? For fo is the Will, of the wiſe 
and Governour of the World, that in ſerving 
hins we ſhould ſerve oar jelves ; and like Adam m 
hisdrefſing and cultivation of Paradiſe, at the fame 
time diſcharge the Employment which God fets us 
about, and confult our own Convenience: So that 
« fares with us in our Rehgious Exerciſes, as with 
the Votary that Sacrifices at the Altar, who all the 
while he pleaſes and ſerves his God, enjoys the Per- 
fumes of his own Incenſe. 

15. Thirdly, I conſider, That every Man has 
areftleſs Principle of Love implanted in his Nature, 
a certain Magnetiſm of Paſſhon, whereby ( accor- 
ding to the Platozic and true Notion of Love ) he 
continually aſpires to fomerthing more Excellent 
than himielf, either really or apparently, with a 
deſign and inclination to pr his Being. 'This 
affection and diſpoſition of Mind all Men have, and 
at al! times. Our other Paſſions ebb and flow like 
the Tide, have their Seaſons and Periods like izter- 
mitting Fevers, But this of Love, is as conſtant as 
our Radical Heat, as inſeparable as Thonght, as even 
and equal as the Motions of Time. For no Man 
does or can, deſire to be happy more at one time 
than at another ; becauſe he delires it always 1n the 
higheſt degree poffeb/e. *T'is true, his Love, as to 
particular Objes, may increaſe or decreaſe, accor- 
ding to the various Apprehenſions he has of ther 
Excellencies; but then, like Morron in the Univerk, 
what it loſes in one part, it gains in another ; {0 
that in the whole it remains always alike, and te 
fame.. Now this Amorous Principle, which every 
man receives with his Soul, and which is breath'd 

unto 
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into him with the breath of Life, muſt neceflarily 
have an Obje&t about which it may exerciſe it ſelf, 
there being ao ſuch thing in Love ( if in Natere) as 
an Element of Self-ſuffecient Fire. For tho? we may 
calily and truly frame an abſtraQt Notion of Love 
or Deſire in geveral, yet if we reſpet its real Exi- 
ſtence, we ſhall as {oon find Firft Matter without 
Forms, 2s Love without a particular Object, And, 
as *tis neceflary to the very Being of Love that it 
have an Obje&t,G isitto our Content and Happineſs, 
that it be a proportionate and ſatisfying one ; for 
otherwiſe, that Paſſion which was intended as 2g 
mſtument of Happineſs, will prove an affiit#ion and 
torment tO us. Now there is but one ſuch Obje& 
to be found, and that is God. In the Application 
of our Paſſions to other Things, the Advice of the 
Poet is exceeding neceſlary, 


Quicquid amas cupias placuiſſe nimis, 
Martzal. 


That we ſhowld be wery cautions how far we our 
febves to | qparker in Ye Love of ns | __ 
there is nothing but d:/appointment in the Enjoyment, 
and wxcertainty in the Poſſeſſion. We mutt needs 
therefore be miſerable in our Love, unleſs God be 
the Obje& of it. But neither is our Happineſs 
ſufficiently ſecured by making God the Obje©t of our 
Love, unleſs we concenter our whole Aﬀettions upon 
him, and'(1n the ftrifteft ſenſe of the Phraſe) Love 
him with all our Heart, and with all our Soul, For 
otherwiſe, whatever portion of our Love does not 
run in this Channel, muſt neceſſarily fix upon 
Q 2 diſ- 
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diſproportionate.and unſatisfying Objects ; and con- 
ſequently, be an inſtrument of Diſcontent to us. 
"Tis neceſſary therefore, to the compleating of our 
Happineſs, that that Obje& ſhould engreſs all 
our Afﬀe&tions to it ſelf, which only can fatisfie 
them ; and ( according to the com- 
pariſon of an ingenious P/atoniſ?) that 
our Minds ſhould have the ſame ha- 
bitude to God; that the Eye has to Light, Now 
the Eye does not only love Light above other 
Things, but delights in nothing elſe. T confeſs, ſuch 
an abſolute and entire Dedication of our Love to 
God as this, is not always praQticable in this Life, 
It is the priviledge and happineſs of thoſe confirm'd 
Spirits, who are ſo ſwallow*d up in the Comprehen- 
ſions of Eternity, and fo perpetually raviſhd with 
the Glories of the Divine Beauty, that they have 
not the porey to turn aſide to any other Object. But 
tho? this Superlative Excellency of Divine Love, 
be not attainable on this ſide of the thick darkneſs, 
it being the proper effect of opezx Viſion, and not of 
Contemplation ; yet however, by the Help of this 
later, we may arrive to many degrees of it ; and 
the more entire and undivided our Love 1s to God, 
the fewer diſappointments and diffatisfaftions we 
ſhall meet with in the 'World ; which 1s a very 
ſtrong Engagement to Heroic Piety. 

16, Fourthly, IT conſider, That the degrees of 
our Rewara ſhall be proportionable to the degrees 
of our Piety : We ſhall Reap as plentifully as we 
Sow ; and at the great Day of Retribution, we 
ſhall find, that belides the general Collation of Hap- 
pineſs, peculiar Coronets of Glory are prepared for 

ts 


Marſilius Ficinus, 
Tom. 2. pag. 315. 
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Eminent Saints. Indeed, all hearty and ſincere 
Lovers of God and Religion, ſhall partake of the 
Glories of the Kzngdom ; but ſome {hall fit nearer 
the Throne than others, and enjoy a more i»timae 
Perception of the Divize Beauty. A!l the true 
Followers of Jeſus ſhall indeed Feaſt with him ar 
the great Supper ; but ſome ſhall be placed nearer 
to him than others ; and {till there ſhall be a B:- 
lowed Diſciple that ſhall /eaz on his Boſom. IT know 
this Dottrin concerning different degrees of Glory, 
is ( and indeed what 1s there that is not ) very 
muchqueſtion'd by ſome, and peremptorily deny*d 
by others ; but {ince at 1s fo highly agreeable to 
the Goodneſs and Bounty of God, and to the Ca- 
tholick Meaſures of Senſe and Reaſon ; and is {o 
mightily favour*d if not cxpreſly afſerted in many 
Places of Scripture, I ſhall not here go about to 
eſtabliſh the 'T ruth of it ; but taking it for granted, 
do urge this as another Conſideration of great 
Moment, toward encouraging the Practice of Heroc 
Prety, 

17. Fifthly, and Laſtly, I Confider, That We 
have indeed but very little Time to ſerve God in. 
The Life of Man at longeſt, is but ſhort ; and con- 
lidering how ſmall a part of it we L:ize, muchſhort- 
er, If wededudt fromthe Computation of our Years 
(as we muſt do, it we will take a true Eſtimate of 
our Life) that part of our Time which is ſpent in 
the incogitancy of Infancy and Childhood, the 
umpertinence and heedleſineis of Youth, in the Ne- 
ceſſities of Nature, Eating, Drinking, Sleeping, 
and other Refreſhments ; in Buſineſs and Worldly 
Concerns,engagements with Friends and Relations, 
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in the Offices of Civilty and mutual Intercourſe ; 
beſides a thouſand other unneceſſary Avocatiens: 
We ſhall find that there is but a fmall Portion left, 
even forthe Retirements of Study, for our mprove. 
ment in Arts and Sciences, and other intelleQual 
Accompliſhments, But then, if we confider what 
great disburſments of our Time are made upon them 
alſo, we ſhall find, that RE is crowded UP ins 
to a very narrow Compaſs ; {o narrow, that were 
not the Rewards of Heaven matter of expreſs Reve. 
Htion, *rwould be the greateſt Preſamption imagy 
nable, to hope for them upon the Condition of fuch 
#nconfiderable Services, Since then our Time of ſerv. 
ing God is ſo very ſhort, ſo infinitely difpropor- 
tionate to the Rewards we expett from him, 'ts 
but a reaſonable piece of Ingenuity, to work with 
all our might, and do as much in it as we can: To 
ſopply the poverty of Time by frugal Management, 
and zntenſeneſs of Aﬀettion ; to ferve God earmneſth, 
vigorouſly, and zealouſfly ; and in one Days Devo 
tion, to abbreviate the ordinary Piety of many Year. 
?Tis ſaid of the Devil, that he proſecuted his ma- 
licious deſigns againft the Church with greater ear- 
neſtneſs and vigour, becauſe he knew he had but 4 
ſhort time, Rev. 12, 12. And ſhall not the ſame 
Conſideration prevail with 2 gexerozs Soul, to do 
as much for God and Religion, as the Devil did 
againſt them ? *Tis a ſhame for him that has buta 
fore Part to Att upon the Stage, not to perform it 
well; eſpecially when he isto At it but owce. Man 
has but one fateof Probation, and that of anexceed: 
ing ſhort Continuance, and therefore, fince hecan- 
not ſerve God /oxg, he ſhould ſerve him mach, em- 
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ploy every Minute of his Life to the beſt Advan- 

thicken his Devotions, halfow every day in his 
Kalendar by _ Exerciſes, and every ation 
in his Life by Holy References and Deſignments; for 
let him make what haſte he can to be Wiſe, Time 
will out-ran him. This 1s a Conſideration of infi- 
nite Moment to him that duly weighs it ; and he 
that thus numbers his days, will find great Reaſon 
tO 4p) his Heart to more than ordinary degrees of 
Wiſaom. _ 
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Contemplation and Love: Or, the Metho- 
dical Aſſent of the Soul to God, by Steps 
of Meditation. 


CoONTEMPLATILON L. 
That *tis neceſſary Man ſhould have ſome End. 


1. | N the Depth of Solitude and Silence, having 

withdrawn my ſelfnot only from all World- 
ly Commerce, but from all Thoughts concernin 
any Thing without my own Sphere ; I retire whol- 
ly into my felt, and there ſpeculate the Compoſi- 
tion of my 1-tellefual Nature. 

2. And here, beſides that faculty of Perception 
whereby I apprehend Objects, whether Material 
or Immaterial, without any Material Species ; 
( which in the Carteſiazx Dialect Þ call Pure Intellect ) 
and that other of apprehending Objects as preſent, 
under acorporeal Imageor Repreſentation ; (which 
I diſtinguiſh from the other Power of Perception 
by the Name of Imagination ) I ſay, beſides theſe 
Two, Iobferve an Appetitive Faculty, whereby I 
incline to Apparent Good ; and that either by a 
bare Act of Propenſion, or endeavour to Unite with 
the agrecable Object; which anſwers to Pure Intel- 
lect, and may be call'd (Wil! or rather Yolittion } 
or by ſuch a Propenſion of the Soul, as is alſo ac- 
| company'd 
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company*d with a Commotion of the Blood and 
Spirits; which anſwers to Imagination; andis the 
fame with the Paſ/ton of Love, 

3. And of this I further meditate, and by ſelf. 
reflexion experiment ; that altho' the Perceprive Fa, 
culty be not always in actual Exerciſe, or at leaft 
not in the ſame degree of it : ( For, if according to 
the Carteſiay Hypotheſis there be no intermiſſion 
of Cogitation, yet *tis moſt certain, that its Appli- 
cations are not always equal and uniform ) tho? this 
I fay, be true as to the Perceptive; yet, I find by 
attending to the Operations of my Nature, that the 
Appetitive Faculty 1s not, only always in AXQt, bur in 
the ſame degree of Intention and Application. As it 
never has any total Intermiſſion, ſo neither is it 
ſubje&t ( as indeed every Thing elſe in Man is) to 
Ebbs and Flows, but aQts uniformly as well as con- 
fantly. This Amorous Bzaſs and Endeavour of the 
Soul, is like that Stock of Motion which the French 
Philoſopher ſuppoſes the Univerſe at firſt endowed 
with, which continues always at the fame rate, 
not to be abated or increas'd. Not that this Equa- 
lity of Love 1s to be underſtood in reference to par- 
ticular Objes, any more than that of Motion in 
reference to particular Bodies; but only, that it 
Pains in one part, as much as it loſes in ano- 
ther ; ſo as in the whole, to remain equal and uni- 
form. 

4. For however various and urconſtant T may 
be in my Love of particular Objects according to 
the various Apprehenſion I have of their reſpective 
Excellencies ; yet certainly, I perſue Happineſs in 
general with the ſame Earneſtneſs and V igour ; gn 
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do not love, or wiſh well to my ſelf, more at on 
time than at another. 

5. And indeed, ſince all my inconſt in the 
proſecution of particular Objects proceeds the 


variety of my Apprehenfions concerning their Ex. 
cellency; _ the only reaſon why I withdray 
my AﬀeCQtion from this, or that thing, is, becauk 


T diſcern, or fupe&, that Happineſs not to be then 
which I expetted, it is hence plainly argued « poſts 
y:ori, that I ftand at all Times equally affeted to 
wards Happineſs it ſelf, As he that is therefor 
only variouſly affe&ted towards the Means, acer. 
ding as he variouſly apprehends their ſerviceabk 
neſs to the End, may be truly faid, to affect rhe End 
it ſelf always alike. | 

6. Nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe, than that! 
ſhould thus point at Happineſs with an equal Ye; 
city; becauſe I always ae it inthe higheſt degre 
that is le; which admits of no Latitude. Fa 
I confider my ſelf here, as a zeceſſary Agent ; anda 
cordingly as ſuch, can neither ſuſpend the whot 
AQ, nor any one o_—_ of it; but muſt need 
Operate to the utmoſt Stretch of my Power. Thi 
Spring of my Soul (my Appetitive Faculty ) is 
ways at its full Bext ; and accordingly, preſſes and 
endeavours with its whole Elaſticity. 

. For ſince Good or Happineſs is the =tmoftob 
fl of my Appetitive, it muſt needs employ i 
whole Power; otherwiſe, fo much of it as is not 
A&t, will be forever uncapable of being ſo; ( ther 
being nothing left beyond that to bring it into AR) 
and .conſequently, will be planted in me 1n vail 
which I think abſurd to admit; and therefore find 
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[ 235 ] | 
it neceſfary to conchade, That my Appetmaive is 
wholly employ'd in the Loveof Happineſs; or that 
Lalways love it to the umott Capacity of my Fa- 


$. Since therefore, I find in my {lf an Appetit. 
tive Faculty, which is always im aftual Exerciſe, 
and that after an even and equal Meaſure ; and nor 
only ſo, but alfo in the very Height of Aftivity and 
Ervigoration; T am by the ctue of Meditation far- 
ther led to conclude, "That there malt be fome Cex- 
ter for this Weight ; ſome Object or other, either 
withm or without me, of ſuch ample, copious, 
and folid Excellence, as may anfwer to the full 
Extent of my Deſires, bear the whole ſtreſs of my 
mchning Soul, and fuch as may well deſerve to be 
calPd, the Exd of Ma. 

9. ForI cannot thinkit any way Conſiſtent with 
the goodneſs of that great Being, which calld me 
out of the Womb of Nothing to what I am, to 
Plant in me fuch an A4morons Principle, which ar. 
no time lies Dormans, but is always equally Awake, 
and ating with the utmoſt plemtude of its Vt- 

our ; ſuppoſing there were no proportionable 
Object in the whoke La:##ade of Entity for it to fix 
and bottom upon. Ir being only a greater prepa- 
ration and qualification for Miſery, to have inlarg- 
ed Faculties and Appetites, when there is nothing 
to afford them; ble SatisfaQtion, Which how- 
ever fome may be juftly ſubjeQed to for their 4fer- 
demerit, can yet never be reaſonably fuppoſed to be 
the Anteced-nt Will of God, 

10. And this I am further induced to believe, 
when I conſider how the great Author of Nature, 


has 
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has made proviſion for the Entertainment of our 
animal Faculties, and particular Appetites: All 


our Senſes, Seeing, Hearing, em Smelling 


and Touching, havetheir proper Objects, and op. 
portuniries of Pleaſure reſpectively. Which makes 
it very unlikely, that our great and general Appe- 
tite of being Happy, ſhould be the only one that is 
dilinherited and unprovided for, Eſpecially, con- 
ſidering that the Enjoyment and Indulgence of any 
of the reſt is then only, and in ſuch Inſtances and 
Circumſtances reſtrain'd, when the greater Inter. 
eſts of Happineſs are thereby croſs'd and defeated, 
Which argues, that the True Happineſs of Man is 
the Thing chiefly regarded by God ; and conſe. 
quently, -that there is a Proviſion for that great 
Appetite of his being Happy, as well as for any of 
the re(t. 

11. Whichis yet further confirm'd tome, when 
I conſider, That there 15s an exemplification of it in 
the material Part of the Univerſe; the moſt pon- 
derous Body that it has its Center towards, which 
it always preſſes, and in which it ſettles with full 
Acquie{cence. Now fince there 1s ſomething 1n 
Spiritual Beings which correſponds to weight in Bo- 
dies, (according to that of St. Auſtin, Amor tau eſt 
Ponds tunm )the Analogy of the Thing perſwades 
me to think, that there is alſo ſomething which 
{ſhall be to them in the Nature of a Cexter. 

12. Andas thecontrary is inconſiſtent with the 
Divine Goodzeſs, ſo neither can 5 reconcile it to the 
Wiſdom of him who made all Things in Namber, 
Weight and Meaſure, to be ſo much out in kis Pro- 
portions, as to Create an Appetite too high, vige: 

rous 
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rous, and craving, for the excellency and fulneſs of 
any Objet. This would be like making a Body 
too heavy for the Central Poiſe; or, as if the Spring 
of a Watch ſhould be made too Strong for the 
Wheel; or any other ſuch diſproportionate operati- 
ons; which neither comports with the Geometry of 
the Divine Mzzd, nor with the exact Harmony of 
his other Works. 

12. The Concluſion therefore from theſe Premiſes 
is, That Man is not as a Body for ever, rolling on in 
an Infinite Vacuity; or as a Needle continually 
trembling for an Embrace : But that he has his pro- 
per Endand Center ; to which tis poſſible for him 
to arrive; and in which, as impoſſible for him 
when once arrived, not fully to Acquieſce, 


The PxAvER. 


M Y God, my Creator, who by that ative principle 

of Love and immenſe Deſire, thou hat interwoven 
with my Nature, haſt given me fair grounds to Con- 
clude, that there muſt be ſome End on which I may fix 
and Center with the full ſlreſs of my Faculties ; point 
out to me by the guidance of thy Spirit this my True 
End, direct me in the Purſuance, and bring me to the 
Attainment of it, " Let me neither miſtake my true 
Center, nor by any irregular or oblique Motion, de- 
cline from it. But as thou haſt appointed me for Hap- 
pineſs, and furniſhed me with Natural Capacities of 
receiving it, ſo let it be thy good pleaſure to poſſeſs my 
Soul with ſuch a ſerious and diligent Concern for my 
great Intereſt, that I may not by any default of mine, 


fail 
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fail of rhat excellent Good which will fil all che Empei 
neſſes of my Soul ; leave wo deſire anſatisfi'd, avd w 
trowble 1 cau undergo ts the queſt of it, unrewardel, 
O ſuffer me wot to be diſappointed of that excellent, tha 
owly Good = as _ haſt made me Aſpire towards it 
Infinitely, ſo grant I may Exjoy it Eternally, for 

great Love fy-oirer: Frag Amen. ts. 
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ConTEMPLAT1iON IL 
Thut "tis impoſſible Man ſhould be his own Exd. 


:. F)Eing from my yefterdsys Contemplation do 
ry Stleins Nature, and the ſtock « 
Defires therein implanted, led to this Concluſps, 
That *tis neceſſary Man ſhould have ſome End); I 
now conſider, that *tis but to carry on the Thred 
the ſame Contemplation a little further, and *rwil 
as evidently appear, 'That *ris 1impoſhble Mar 
ſhould be his own. End. 

2, For while I ftand fix'd in the Contemplation 
of my ſelf, T obſerve, that I have this Appetite 
Principle, not only in ſuch a manner as anſwers to 
Weight in Bodies, but alſo {o asto be analogous to 

ravitation, that is to Weight not only 17 as prim, 
. LH wer as it de _ ſuch ms 
, W not only one part preſſes 
another, but whereby the whole leans, andende- 
yours to ſomething beyond the Bounds of its own 
Cir curference. 

3. For, beſides Atts of Seif-complacency, where- 
by I delight and pleaſe my ſelf in the PerteCtions of 
my 
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my Nature, and turn as it were upon my own Axz#s ; 
I ind in me a great deal of Ext«tical Love, which 
cantinually carries me out to Good without my ſelf; 
_ ns ne to _ _ _ Loom in 
hopes teringmy preſent State, and of ſupply= 
___ without what I feek, but cannot find 
within. 

4. Hence therefore I conclude, That TI am not 
(whatever Complacencies I may ſometimes take 
in my felf) a Centre or ſelf-rerminateve Being, ; it 
being as unpofſible that what is fo, ſhould Love 
any thing hot, (as Love is taken for Deſire or 
Abicing to Good) as that a Body ſhould gravi- 
tate n the Cexter. That which Loves any _— 
without, wants ſomething within, Tf therefore 
gravitate, T am off from the Cexter; conſequently, 
got my own Center, 

. And that I cannot ever Center in my ſeif, 
a be my own End, is yet further evidenc'd to 
me, when I contemplate the great Dz/proportios 
between my Appetitive and all my other Perfecttons, 
whether of Body or of Mind. I deſire both more 
Kjnis of Pleaſure than they all can afford, and 
more Degrees of Pleaſure in the ſame kind. Which 
muſt neceſſarily be, becauſe my Delires are extend- 
ed to all poſſible Good, but my real Endowments 
and PerieCtions are infinitely ſhort of that Extent. 
And by conſequence, my Delires cannot be cramp'd 
within the narrow Bounds of my own Sphere, but 
willof neceflity run out farther, even as tar asthere 
is Good without it. 

6. And as there is a manifeſt diſproportion be- 
tween my Stock of Self-perfetti0 and my Apeti- 
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[ 240] 
tive, as tO its objedtive Latitude (viz. ) the kink 
and degrees of Happineſs ; ſo is thereno leſs as to the 
#ntenſeneſs of its AQts. This Appetitive of mine 
(as wasremark'd in the preceding Contemplation) 
is alway in an equal Invigoration, and burns with 
an even and cn Heat ; but I have not within 
my. ſelf Fewel enough to maintain this Flame in an 
equal height. I always equally Deſire, but I am 
not always equally Deſirable : partly becauſe I am 
ſometimes (even in my own partial Judgment Jina 
Condition of leſs Excellence, both as to my Morals 
and Intelle&tuals, than at other Times ; and partl, 
becauſe the Stock of my Pertettions, tho? *twere 
poſſible they could be always alike as my Deſires 
are, yet being both Fizite in Nature, and Fewn 
Number, cannot bear a long and uninterrupted 
Enjoyment, and appear {till equally grateful unde 
it; any more than a ſhort Poem, tho! in it {| 
_ excellent, can pleaſe equally after a Million 
of Repetitions. 

7. Hence it comes to paſs, that I do not alwajs 
take an equal Complacency in my ſelf, but am <& 
tentimes ( eſpecially after long Retirements) apt 
to be Melancholy, and to grow weary of my own 
Company ; ſo that I am tain to lay afide my fl 
(as it were) fora while, and relieve the penaryd 
Solitude with the variety of Company, and ſo nh! 
my Appetite toward my felf as I do toward my 
Meat, by Faſting and Abſtemiouſneſs. 

8. Since therefore, I always deſire equally, but 
not my ſelf: ( being not upon the two Accounts 
before mention'd always equally defirable) it fol 
lows, That the iteddineſs and evenneſs of _— 
| Flame, 
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Flame, muſt depend uponAfome other Fuel, good 
which is without me. And conſequently, I do not 
Terminate in my ſelf, and fo am not my own 
End; ; 


The Paris, 


AAT God, my Creator, who haſt in thy great Wiſe 
dom _—_ me with Deſires too large and wehe- 
ment for the other Perfettions of my Nature ; and haſt 
thereby made it impoſſible that I ſhould ever be my own 
End; grant me effettually to Conſider the Barrenneſs 
and Inſufficiency of my owns Nature, and how unable I 
am upon my own ſolitary Stock, to ſatisfie the Importa- 
nity of my Soul : that jo I may not be Tranſportedwith 
vain Complacencies, nor endeavour to Bottom my ſelf 
= fach a Center, as will moulder away under me, and 
cerve me, Let me ever weigh my ſelf in a true Bal- 
lance; and be as obſervant of my Imperfeftions, as of 
my Excellencies. Let me be ever thanktul for the oxe, 
aud humble for the other, Whatever elſe I am igno« 
rant of, O grant me a true Underſtanding of my {s - 
that I may not to the vanity of my Nature, add levi- 
ty of Spirit, nor become deſpicable in thy Eyes, by being 
too precious in my own, Amen, Amen. 
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ConTEMPLATION IIL 


That *tis impoſſible that any other Created Good ſhould 
be the End of Man, 


I. Aving by the Light of Contemplation, dif- 

cover'd the necefſiry of Man's having 
ſome End, and the utter impoſſibility of his ever 
being his own End; I am now concern'd to look 
beyond the Orb of my own PerfeCtions, and to 
con({ider, Whether the whole Latitude of the Crea- 
tion, can afford any good that will Terminate the 
Amorous Bent of my Soul ; and wherein I may 
ſweetly and ſecurely Reſt, as in my Ez or 
Center. 

2. And this Iamthe more induced to enquire in- 
to, Firſt, Becauſe I obſerve that the generality of 
Men, and thoſe ſome of the moit Sagacious, Think- 
ing, and Inquiſitive, do purſue many Intereſts in 
this viſible and ſfublunary World (which yet is the 
molt cheap and inconſiderable Part of the Creati- 
on) with as much Fervency, Vigour and Afſidu- 
ity, as they could poſſibly do, were it the True 
End of Man. So that one would think by the 
quickneſs of their motion, they were nigh the 
Certer, | 

3. Secondly, Becauſe I obſerve concerning my 
ſelt, that there are ſome few Things in the World 
which I Love with great Paſſion, and Delight 
in with ſomething like Satisfation and Acquieſcence, 
Such as are Converſation with ſele& Friends, or 
Men of harmonical and z#zable Diſpoſitions ; read- 
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ing of cloſe and fine-wrought Diſcourſes, ſolitary 
Walks and Gardens, the Magaificence of the Hea- 
vens, the Beauty of the Spring; and above all, 
majeſtic and well compoſed Muſic. Which laſt, 
could I enjoy it in its higheſt Perfe&tion, and with- 
out Interruption, would, I am apt to fancy, Ter- 
minate my Deſires, and make me Happy ; at leaſt, 
I am well aſſured, I ſhould piry more than I (hould 
envy. 

34 Thirdly, Becauſe I conſider, that the great 
Author of Nature is brought in by Moſes, com- 
mending upon a deliberate Review, all the Works 
of his Hands. That which before the Divine In- 
cubation was wa wn Solitude and Inanity, atter 
the Spirit had moved upon the Waters, he pro- 
nounced 1x2 210 Seperlatively Good. So very Su- 
—_— Good, that even the Glory of Solomon 
in the Judgment of him who was both greater and 
wiſer than he, was not comparable to one of Na- 
tures meaneſt Flowers. And it the Beauty and Va- 
riety of the Creature was ſo conſiderable, as to me- 
rit Approbation from him that made it, what 1s 
there of our Love and Complacency that it may 
not Challenge? "Thar which can but pleaſe God, 
may well be ſuppos'd, able to jz:75fe Man: Thar 
wherein the Creator ae/ijghrs, the Creature 
one would think, might fully reff and 2cquzeſce 
10, : 

5. By ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, when ſolely 
attended to, I have been fometimetimes almolt pre- 
vaiPd upon to think, That there is good enough 
in the Creation of God, if amais'd rogether, and 
fully enjoy'd, to employ the whole Attivity of my 
R 2 Love, 
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Love, and fix the entire Weight of my Soul. Bur 
yet, when I conſider experience, and compare the 
Aſpirations of my Nature with the Goodneſs of the 
Creation, I am driven to conclude, That altho 
the Creatures of God (whatever the Manichees ſay 
to the contrary) are all good enough to aftord 
Matter for Entertainment and Praiſe, yet they can- 
not detain, and give Anchorage to the Soul of Man, 
The motion of the Appetite may be ſomewhat re- 
{ted by Created Good, and its force a little vrokey, 
but it will ſoon ſink through, like a Stone through 
a watery Medium, Some repaſt may be found in 
the Creature; but as for complete Satisfaction, and 
Termination of Deſires, the Sea ſaith it is not in me, 
and the Depth ſaith it us not in me. All that God 
everdid, or ever can make, will prove inſufficient 
for this purpoſe ; and come under that decretory 
Sentence of the Wiſe Preacher, Yanity of Vanities, 
all is Vanity. 

6. And this is firlt confirm'd to me from Exper. 
ence; and that not my own only, but of all Maz- 
kind, For as the weight of my AﬀeCtions ( as was 
obſerv*d in yeiterdays Contemplation) is extatical, 
and inclines to good without my felt; fo does it 
preſs beyond that which is Created too; and conſe- 
quently argues, That the Creation without me, 
_ no more be my Center, than I can be to my 

clf, 

7. For not to inſiſt upon the great Emptineſs of 
Fruition, That every Flower in this Paradiſe of 
God, ſhrinks aſſoon as touch'd; that whatever Re- 
verſions and Proſpetts of happineſs we may have, 
ris yet ſeldom known that any Man R—_— 
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himſelf tolerably Happy in the preſet ; That Men 
are not pleas'd with that themſelves, for which 
they envy another : Not to inſiſt, I fay on theſe, 
and the like, Did ever any Man, tho? never fo for- 
tunate in his Deſigns, and never ſo well pleasd 
at his Attainments, find himſelf able to confine his 
Deſires within the Sphere of that Good he was 
poſſeſs'd of? ?Tis true indeed, he may delire no 
more of the ſame; he may have {o much of Riches, 
as to deſire no more Rzches ; {o much of Honour, 
as to defire no more Hopoar ; but he cannot have fo 
much of any thing, as not ſimply to deſire on fur- 
ther. That is in ſhort ; He may be ſarzated, bur 
not ſatisfy d. 

8. And this we have confirm'd by the ingeni- 
ous Contefſion of one, who dz as low for his Trea- 
ſure as ever Man did or could ; that ranſack'd the 
whole Creation, and ſeem'd to make it his profeſs'd 
Buſineſs, to extract if poſſible, this Divine Elixir ; 
not as a Voluptuary, but as a temps for Expe- 
riment and Curioſity, more than for Sexſuality and 
Pleaſure, But what was the iſſue? Why, after the 
chargeable Operation, the deluded Chymiſt fits down, 
recounts his gains, and finds this to be the ſum of 
them, That his Judgment indeed was izformd, but 
not that his Deſires were ſatisfied; That he had with 
all his Coſt, bought only this piece of Wiſdom, to 
know the vanity of the Creation fo far, as to give 
or all further ſearch, and loſe no more "Tune, 
Colt and Labour, in a fruitleſs Experiment. 

9. And that what this great Enquirer after Hap- 
pineſs experimented is every Mans Caſe, I am tur- 
ther aſſured, when I Contemplate, that the great- 
R 3 cit 
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eſt Favorites of Fortune, thoſe who have had the 
World at Command, and could enjoy all that is 
good in it, with almoſt as little trouble as*twas Cre- 
ated, at awords ſpeaking, have yet all along been ſub- 
ject to Melancholy, eſpecially after ſome notable 
Enjoyment ; as the Grecian Hero Wept when he 
had Conquer'd the World. Now what ſhould the 
Cauſe of this be, but that they find themſelves 
Empty in the midſt of their fullneſs ; that they De- 
fire turther than they Ezjoy ; that however every. 
Senſe about them be feaſted to the Height, yet 
thereremains a gexeral Appetite, that of being Hap- 
py, which is not fatisfy'd ; and not only fo, but be- 
cauſe they ſuſpe&t withal ( as indeed they have 
very good reaſon, having taſted the #tmo#t of Na- 
tures Entertainment) that it zever ſhall be. And 
from this Deſire and Deſpair, proceeds their Melan- 
choly and Deje&ion of Spirit. And to this purpoſe, 
I call to mind a very remarkable Story recorded by 
Euſebins Nierembergius, 1n his Book De Arte Volun- 
zatis, concerning an Eaſtern Emperour, _ 
who was minded to try the ſame Expe- eas 
riment upon his Son, as Solomon did upon himſelf; 
and to fee how far the Accommodations of Lite, 
might go towards True Felicity. He accordingly, 
train'd him up from his Infancy in magnificent 
Apartments, ftudiouſly remov*d from him all pitia- 
ble Obje&ts, that he might not have ſo much as a 
Notion of Miſery, humour'd him in every PunCtilio, 
and furniſh'd him with whatſoever he either did 
wiſh for, or might be ſuppos'd to take Pleaſure in; 
till at length, the «fortunately Happy young Man, 


obſerving himſelf to be ſtill in Deſires, and that in 
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a State of all poſſible Worldly. AMaence, could no 
longer flatter himfelf with 22g inary Proſpects, but 
concluded, That no Condition would ever mend 
the- matter ; and fo fell into. extream Melancholy 
and Deſpair. = | 

10. Now I conſider, Thar if waz Perſons only 
were {ubje& to Melancholy, the Deſire from whence 
it proceeded _ be accounted for another way; 
namely, from their not having' fo! 9ush of Created 
Good, as if poſſe/7d, might be thought ſufficient to 
fatiscfhe. But when Men that fit oathe Topof For- 
tune's Wheel, and drink at the head Fountains of 
Nature, are yet lable to Melancholy DejeCtions, 
"ris to me a plain Argument, that the Cauſe of this 
Melancholy, their Deſires, proceeds froma Deficiency 
in the Th:ngs themſelves ; not that they are ſtraitned 
in their Pcſſeſtovs, but that the Things which they 
poſſeſs, are weigh'd iz the Ballayre, and found want- 
14 

* 1. Thus far is this Truth ateſted to by Ex- 

perience. But I am yet further aſſured of it, when 
I compare the Aſpirations of my : Nature with the 
goodneſs of the Creation ; for when I do fo, I find 
they are very diſproportionate, ”Fwas a Celebrated 
Problem among, the Ancreat Mythologitts, What 
was the ſtrongeſt thing, what the wi/cſt, and what 
the greateſt ? Concerning which *twas thus deter- 
mm'd, that the /trozge/t Thing was Veceſ/iry, the 
wiſeſt was Time; and thegreateff, was the Heart of 
Man. And well may that be calPd the greateſt 
Thing, whoſe Capacity can take in the whole Cre- 
ation, and yet like rhe /7zexſe [pace, remain ftill an 
wrrepleniſh'd Emptinels. 
R 4 12. For 
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12. For my Deſires are circumſcribed with na 


Limits, but run on indefinitely to all poſſible Good. 


But now the good of- the Creation, like the Creation 

it ſelf;is bounded;the very Notion of a Creatare invol- 
ving Imperfeition, as much as Body does Circumſcris 
tion and Termination. Hence therefore I conclude, 
That not only all thegood of the Creation, though 
collected together into Extrat# and Spirit by the 
Chymiſtry of its great Author, would be inſufficient 
toafford me pertect Satisfa&tion ; but that *tis not in 
the Power of him that is Omniporent, to Create any 
good that can fatisfie my Deſires,” any more than to 
Create a Body that ſhall fill Immenſe Space. And 
conſequently, That'*tis impoſſible that any Created 
Good ſhould be theEnd of Man. 


The PRAYER. 


A AT God, ng Creator, who haſt made all Things 
1 for the preſent Entertainment, but nothing for 
the End of Man ; grant E may ever juſtly diſcern be- 
tween the Goodneſs and the Vanity of thy Creatures, that 
1 may not either by not. heeding to the former, become 
Unthankful, or by not heeding to. the later, become 
Jaolatrous, O keep this Convittion ſtill awake in me, 
Flow inſufficient all Created Good is towards true Feli- 
ctty ; that T may not any longer with the miſtaken Vota: 
ries of thy Son's Gyn, ſeek the Living among the 
Dead, Light in the Regions of Darkneſs ; and that 1 
may no lonoer labour for that which is not Bread, Let 
me not add C are, Labour and T oil to the Miſery of un- 
quenchd Thirfts, and unſatisfy'd Deſires : but fance 1 
an 
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an certain never to find Reſt in the Boſom of thy Crea« 
tion, grant Imay be ſo wiſe at leaſl, as not to weary 

felf more in the fruitleſs Purſuit of it. Withdraw, I 
beſeech thee, my expectations of Happineſs from all the 
works of thy hands ; and fix them there only, where there 
is no Diſappointment or Deluſion, even in the true Cens+ 
ter of alt Deſire : for the ſake of thy tender Compaſſions, 


Amen. 


ee 
— _ —— 


CoNTEMPLATION IV. 


That God who is the Author of Man, is likewiſe his true 
End and Center, 


t. W/E" I Contemplate the Nature of Man, 

and conſider how the Deſire of Happi- 
neſs is interwoven with it ; That Love rs /{rong as 
Death, and importunate as the Grave ; That there 
5a vehement and conſtant Verticity in the Soul to- 
wards perfe&t Good, which begins aſſoon, and is 
5 Immortal as her ſelf ; and withal, how diſpro- 
portionately this Amorous Diſpoſition of the Soul is 
pratify*d by any Entertainment, whether domeſtic 
or foreign, ſhe can meet with in the Circle of Creates 
Good : I find it neceſſary to conclude, that the 
great Being wha commanded me to Exitt, is fo 
tvery way Perfect and All-ſufficient, as to anſwer 
that vaſt Stock of Deſires our Natures come Fraught 
vithal into the World ; fince otherwiſe ( which is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe) of all the Creatures in it, Maa 
auld be the moſt Miſerable, 
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2. For what Man of Thoughts is there, who after 
a through Conviction, that he can neither get 7id 
of his Deſires, nor —_— the Proviſions of Nature 
have them fully gratify'd, would not immediately 
throw up his Title to Immortality, if he thought 
himſelf arriv'd to the Meridian of his Happineſs 
and that he muſt never expe to be ina better Con 
| dition than he is ? For to have his Deſires exlary'd 
and nothing, to ſatisfie them, is ſuch-a Contrivant 
for Miſery, that *tis thought by ſome, to be the 
Portion of Hell, and to make up the very Formaliy 
of Damnation. | 
3. But to-our great Conſolation, *tis wholly i 
our own Power, whether it ſhall be aways ſo with 
us, or no. 'There is a Being, whoſe Perfect107s5 ar 
an{werable to our Deſires. He that made us, ca 
fatisfie every Appetite he has planted in us ; andl:f 
that is Happy in reflet#ing upon himſelf, can mak be 
us fo too, by the direct View of his Glory. He at 
Entertain all our Faculties ; our Under ſtandings, © 
he is Truth ; and our Wills, as he is Goodeſs ; and . 
that in the Higheſt Degree, becauſe he is Infinitenf 3 
both, He can more than employ all our Powersn 
their utmoſt Elevation ; for he is every way Perfet} le 
and All-ſufhcient, yea hes altogether Love. - 
4. But toevince more particularly and diftinftly 
That God is the true End of Man, I ſhall conſide;} ( 
whether the Conditions requiſite to his being ſo: he 
found in him. Now theſe can be no other tha w 
theſe two in general. 1it, That he be abſolutef 
Good and Perte& in himſelf, ſo as to be able tofilſ ® 
and fatisfie the whole Capacity of our Deſires; and ** 
2/y, That he be willing that Man ſhall partake v Q 
eb 
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Y this his Tranſcendent Fulneſs, ſo as aQtually one 
ne | time or other to fix the weight of his Appetite, and 
FP become his Center. If therefore theſe two Condi- 


ft tions are found in God, he has all that is requiſite 
& | make him our End. And that they are, is now 
n. | tobe made appear. 
ul. 5: Firſt then, That God 1s abſolutely Good and 
Perfect in himſelf, fo as to beable to fill and ſatisfie 
he | the whole Capacity of our Deſires. There are ſe- 
! veral Topicks in the Metaphiſics from whence I 
0 might infer this, but I {hall confine my preſent 
Speculation to this one, That God is the Firſt Being. 
This 1s a very reaſonable Poſiulatum; it being too 
re} obvious to needany proof, that there is a Firft Being, 
| or, that by the Firff Being is meant God, It re- 
+ mains therefore, that we try what advantage may 
| be made of it. 
nj 6- WhentheretoreI confider Godas the Firſt Be- 
irg, Tam from thence in the firſt place, led to con- 


if clude, That he has eminently, and in a moſt excel- 
fa ſent manner in himſelf, all kinds and degrees of 
ca Perfection , that exiſt looſely and ſeparately in all 


ſecond Beings. And that, not only becauſe the 
Efea cannot poſſibly exceed the Virtue of the 
Cauſe, any morethan it can proceed from no Cauſe: 
(which is the ground Carreſius builds upon, when 
he proves the Exiſtence of God from the obje#:ive 
reality of his Idea ) but becauſe I further obferve, 
that in the Sce/e of Being all Aſcenſton 15 by Addti- 
os, and, that what is diſpers'd 1n the Interiour, s 
colleQed, and that after a more excellent manner, 
in the Superiour. "Thus in Vegetables, there is 
{ bare Life; inSenlitives, Vegetative, Liteand Senſe; 

in 
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in Rationals, Vegetative, Life, Senſe and Reaſon: 
and all this either formally or eminently with Intel. 
ligence in Angels. And ſince there is {uch an Har. 
monical Szbordination among, ſecond Beings, { 
that the Superiour contains all the PerfeCtion of the 
Inferiour, with a peculiar Excelience of its own ſu. 
peradded ; I think TI have fair grounds to conclude, 
That the abſolutely Firſt Being has in his rich Ef. 
ſence, all the ſcattered Excellencies of the ſubordi. 
nate ones, in a more perfett manner _ they 
themſelves have, with ſome peculiar Excellence of 
his own beſides, 

7. Now though a Being thus accumulatively Per. 
fet and Excellent, would be beyand all Concepti- 
on, great andglorious, and would employ an Eter- 
nity, in Contemplation and Love ; we have yet ſeen 
but an Arm of this Sea of Beauty, and been enlight- 
ned only with the Back-parts of his Glory. For 
if God be the Firſt Bezzg, as is here ſuppoſed, 
I may further conclude, that he 1s alſo the Firſt 
Good : (Good and Being being convertible, and eve- 
ry thing having ſo much Good in it as it has of En- 
tity, and no more) and if he be the Firſt Good, I 
cannot ſee how this Concluſion can be avoided, 
That he is Infinitely Good. 

8. For I conſider, that the Firſt Good can have 
no Cauſe of that Goodneſs which it has : otherwiſe, 
it being neceſſary that the Caſe of Good ſhould 
be Good, it would not be the Fir/f, And if the Firſt 
Gooacan have no Cauſe of its Goodneſs, it can like 
wiſe have no Cauſe of the Termination of it; (ince 
what has no Cauſe abſolutely and ſimply, cannot 
have a Caulſcinany particular reſpef# ; and if it has 
no 
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no Cauſe of its Termination, it mult neceſſaril 
be Intermediate or Infinite, and Conſequently God, 
who is the Firft Good, is infinitely Good. 

9. And now Breath a while my Soul ; and con- 
ſider what a Rich Mine of Good thou hatt Sprung. 
Thou haſt found out a Being, who is not only the 
Ideal as well as Efficent Cauſe of all Created Excel- 
lence; but who is Izfizitely Good and Excellent: 
This 1s he whoſe great Perfection not only contains 
and infinitely exceeds, but Eclipſes, and quite Ex- 
tingaiſhes all the Beauty of the Creature; fo that 

as the. expreſs Image of this great Excellence in- 

rms us) there is none Good, but one, which i God, 
This is he whoſe Good 1s incomprehenſible by the 
Underſtanding, and inexhauſtible by the Will and 
AﬀeQtions of Man. This is the celebrated airaygrigurer 
of Ariſtotle, the iz 73 A397 of Plato, and the El 
Shadaaz of the Hebrews, This 1s the great ney naigaus, 
the univerſal Plenitude, whoſe Happineſs is conſum- 
mated within his own Circle ; who ſupports him- 
klf upon the Baſis of his own All-Sufficiency, and is 
bs own End and Center. 

10, And now what 1s there more requiſite to 
qualifie him for being mine alſobut this only, Thats 
he be willing that Man ſhall partake of this histranſ- 
cendent Fullneſs, ſo asaQtually one time or other to 
fixthe Weighs of his Appetite; which was the ſecond 
Condition. 

11. And that this is alſo found in God, Ithink I 
have ſufficient Aſſurance from theſe two Things ; 
the Abſolute Perfe&tion of his Nature ; and thoſe 
expreſs Revelations he has made of his Will, as to 
this particular. As for the Nature of God, * iN- 
volves 
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volves, as in Notion and Conception, ſo likewiſe 
in Truth and Reality, (as was above demonſtra- 
ted) abſolute and infinite PerfeQtion ; and conſe, 
quently, includes a Beeficent and Communicative 
Diſpolition ; this being a Perfettion. 

12. Nor does the Superlative Eminency of the 
Divine Nature, only argue him to be Communi. 
cative, but to be the moſt Communicative and Self. 
diffuſive of all Beings. For, as all Kinds, foal 
Degrees of Excellency muſt of neceflity be included 
in a Being abſolutely and infinitely Perfect, ſuchs 
God is. Whence it will alſo follow, That he is not 
only the moſt Communicative of all Beings, but 
that he will alſo Communicate himſelf : and nat 
only ſo, but in ſuch an ample and liberal Meaſure 
too, as entirely to fatistie the moſt aſpiring and 
reaching Appetite of Man ; ſince otherwiſe, ſome 
degrees of Communicativeneſs, and conſequenth, 
of Excellence, would be wanting ; which is abſurd 
to ſuppoſe in a Being abſolutely Perfect. Eſpecial 
conſidering, that thoſe importunate Deſires of Hu 
man Nature are of his ow» Planting ; which as t 
firmly aſſures us of his being able, ſo is it no {eb 
cogent an Argument for his being will;zg to be ou 
Center ; it being incredible, that ſo infinite an Ex 
cellence ſhould Plant in Man ſuch Deſires, as eithxr 
he could not, or would not ſatisfie. 

13. And of this willingneſs of God that Man 
ſhould partake of his falzeſs, ſo far as to Botton 
upon it, and Acquieſce in it, there 1s yet furthe 
Aſſurance from many expreſs Revelations of 
good pleaſure to that purpoſe. Which conſiſt 


two kids, expreſs words, wherein he profeſles w— 
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ſelf paſſionately deſirous of the Salvation and Hap- 
neſs of Man; and two very notable and ſignal 
Att ; namely, the Conſigning to the World a Co- 
py of his Will, as a Chart to direct us to the true 
Haven of Reſt and Anchorage; and the ſending 
his beloved Son from the Manſions of Glory, to 
diſlodge the angry Guardian of Paradiſe, agd re-open 
for us an Entrance into the Foy of our Lord, By 
both which kinds of Revelation he has given us the 
higheſt Aſſurance imaginable, thathedetigns not to 
— and Monopolize the PerfeCtions of his rich 
ence ; but that he 1s heartily willing to admit 
Man to a Participation of that excellent Good , 
wherein he himſelf is Happy ; to give him ( as the 
Palmiſt expreſſes it ) Everlaſting Felicity, and make 
him glad with the Foy of his Countenance, 
- 14. To which Conſiderations I might further 
add, That this excellent Communicativeneſs of the 
Divine Nature is typically repreſented, and myſte- 
nouſly exemplify*d by the Porphyrian Scale of Be- 
ing. For as there the lower degrees are determi d 
and contratted, but the Higher more common and ex- 
texſtve, ſois it 1n the real Scale of Being. The infe- 
nour, which are either Matter, or complicated and 
twiſted with Matter, are more contratted, narrow, 
fiſh and 1lliberal ; but the ſuperiour, as they are 
leſs immers'd in, and allay'd with Matter, fo are 
they more open, diffuſive and free. For indeed, 
all ContraQion and Confinement is from Matter ; 
but *tis Form and Spirit that is the Root of all Free- 
neſs and Enlargement. And thus we fee in Bo- 
dies; the more of kin they are to Spirit in Subtilty 
and Refinement, the more /preadire are they and 
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ſelf-diffuſrve. Whereupon Light, which of all Bodies 
isneareſt ally*d to Spirit, is alſo moſt Diffuſive and 
Self-communicative. God therefore, who is at the 
very Top of all Being, whois an abſolute, mereand 
ſpiritual AQ, and who laſtly, is fuch a = Light 
as in which there is no darkneſs at all, muſt needs be 
infinitely Self-1imparting and Communicative; and 


Conſequently, wants nothing to qualifie him tobe 


the True End and Center of Man. 


——— » 
—— 


The PRAYER: 


Y God, my Happineſs, who art as well the End 

as the Author of my Being ; who haſt more Per. 
feftion than I have Deſire, Ws, art alſo ſeriouſly wil: 
ling to quench my great Thirſt in the Ocean of thy Per- 
fettion ; T beſcech thee ſhew me thy Glory. With: 
draw thy Hand from the Clift of the Rock, and remau 
the Bounds from the Mount of thy Preſence, that Imy 
ſee thee as thou art Face to Face, and ever dwell in the 
Light of thy Beauty. I have long dwelt with Vanity 
aud Emptineſs, and have made my ſelf weary in the Par- 
ſuit of Reſf. O Let me not fail at laſt, after my man 
wanderings and diſappointments, to be taken up into 
this true and only Ark of repoſe and ſecurity, where | 
may for ever Reſt, and for ever Bleſs the Author of my 
Happineſs. In the mean time ſtrike, T beſeech thee, my 
Soul with ſuch lively and raviſhing Apprehenſions of 
thy Excellencies, ſuch bright Irradiations of thy Divint 
Lisht, that I may ſee enough to Love thee infinitely, to 
Depend on thee & my Happineſs entirely, to Live ap- 
0a holy Hopes and comfortable Expeftations, and to 
Bear 
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Bear up my Spirit under the greateſt Aridities and De« 


 jeftions with the delightful Proſpect of thy Glories. 0, 


let me {it down under this thy ſhadow with great 
delight, #11 the fruit of the Tree of Life ſhall be 
ſweet to my taſte. Let me ſtay and entertain my long- 
ing Soul with the Contemplation of thy Beauty, till thou 
ſhalt condeſcend to kiſs me with the kiſſes of thy mouth, 
till thou ſhalt bring me into thy Banqueting-Hoaſe, 
where Viſion ſhall be the Support of my Spirit, and thy 
Banner over me ſhall be Love. Grazt this, O my 
God, my Happineſs, for the ſake of thy great Love, and 
of the Son of thy Love, Chriſt Jeſus. Amen. 


CONTEMPLATION V; 


Two Corollaries hence deduc'd : the Firſt whereof is, 
That God is therefore to be loved with all poſſible Ap: 
plication and Elevation of Spirit, with all the Heart, 
Soul and Mind. 


1. A Mong the Perfe&tions of Human Nature, 

the taculty of deſiring or reaching out after 
agreeable Objefts, is not the lealt conliderable ; 
and *tis the peculiar Glory of Man to bean Amorons, 
as well as a Rational Being, For by this he ſupplies 
the DefeQts of his Nature, not only exjoys the Good 
he unites with, bur digeſts it as it wereinto himſelf, 
and makes it his own ; and relieves his domeſtic 
Poverty by foreign Negotiation. 

2, But tho” the Pathetic part of Man be one of 
the nobleſt PerfeCtions he is furniſhed with, yet fo 
generally faulty are we 1n the due applications and 

S direction 
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dire&ion of this Noble Faculty, that to be patheti- 
cally and amorouſly djſpos'd, is look'd upon by 
ſome not as a Perfettion, but as a Diſeep of the Soul, 
and is condemn'd by a whole Order of Men, as 
inconſiſtent with the CharaQter of Wiſdom, accor- 
ding to that Stoical Aphoriſm, Amare ſimul & ſapere 
zpſi Jovi non datar. 

3. But certainly, Eve was intended as a Help 
for Adam, tho in the event, ſhe prov'd the Inſtru- 
-ment of his Seduction ; and our Paſſions were giv- 
en us to perfeCtt and accompliſh our Natures, tho! 
by accidental miſapplications to unworthy ObjeQts, 
they may turn to our degradation and diſhonour, 
We may indeed be debaſed, as well as :nnobled by 
them ; but then the fault is not in the large Sazls, 
butin the ill condutt of the Pzlor, if our Veſſel miſs 
the Haven. 'The Tide of our Love can never run 
too high, provided it take a right Chanze/ ; our 
Paſfion then will be our higheſt Wi/dow : and he 
was no Stoic that ſaid, As the Hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, ſo panteth my Soul after thee O. God, Pſal, 
42. And again, My Soul is athirſt for God. And 
again, My Soul breaketh out for fervent deſire. And 
again, Whom have I in Heaven but thee, and there 
none upon Earth that I deſire in compariſon of thee, 
Pal. 119. Pfal. 23. 24. 

4. Being therefore from the foregoing Periods 
arrived to this Concluſion, That God is the True 
End and Center of Man, I think I ought now to 
looſe the Reins of my AﬀeCtions, to anbay the cur- 
rent of my Paſſon,and Love on without any other 
boundary or meaſure, than what is ſet me by the 
finiteneſs of my Natural Powers T 
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6. Tis true indeed, Whenever we turn the Ee 
of our Deſire towards any Created Good, *tis Pru- 
dence as well as Religion, to ufe Caution and Mo- 
deration, to gaze the Poizt of our AﬀeCtions, leſt it 
run in too far ; there being ſo much Emprizefs inthe 
Enjoyment, and ſo much Hazard in the Poſſeſſion, 
When we venture to lean upon ſuch Obje&s, we 
are like Men that walk upon a Quagmire, and there- 
fore ſhould tread as /ightly as we can, leſt it give 
way and\ink under us, 

6. But how excellenta Virtue ſoever Moderation 
may be in our concernments with other Objeas, we 
have nothing to do with it in the Love of that Be- 
ing who is our End and Center. There is here, 
danger but of ove Extream ; and that is, of the de- 
feft, We can Love but finitely, when we have 
loy'd our utmoſt; and what is that to him who is 
infinitely Lovely ? Since therefore our moſt liberal 
_— will be infinitely ſhort and ſcanty, we 
ought not ſure, to give ze: Retrenchments to our 
Love, and cut it yet ſhorter by frugal Limitati- 
Ons. 

7. For if God be our End and Center, he muſt 
neceſſarily have all that Good in him which we can 
poſſibly Delire ; and if ſo, then he is able to ſtay 
and fatisfie all our Love ; and if fo, then nothing ſo 
reaſonable, as that he ſhould have it all. We are 
therefore to Love him with all poſſible Application 
and Elevation of Spirit, with all the the Heart, 
Soul and Mind, We ſhould Colk<t and Concenter 
all the Rays of our cur Love into this one Poizt, 
and lean towards God with the whole Weight of 
Our Soul, as all that is ponderous in Nature, tends 
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with its whole Weight toward the Center, And 
this we ſhould doas aireily as may be, with as lit- 
tle warping and declenſion toward the Creature as 
is poſhble. For ſo alſo *tis to be obſerv'd in Na- 
ture, that not only all Weight or Ponds tends to- 
ward the Center, but that alſo it moves thither as 
nigh as it can, in a aired and perpendicular Line. 


The PRAYER. 


M Y God, my Happineſs, who art fairer than the 
Children of Men, and who thy ſelf art very Love, 
as well as altogether lovely, draw me and I will 
run after thee. O wind up my Soul to the higheſt pitch 
of Love that my Faculties will bear, and let me never 
alienate any degree of that noble Paſſion from thee its 
only due Objeff. Quench in me all terrene Fires and 
ſenſual Reliſhes, and do thou wound me deep, and ſtrike 
me through with the Arrows of a Divine Paſſion, that 
as thou art all Beauty and Perfeftion, ſo I may be all 
Loveand Devotion. My Heart is ready, O God, 
my Heart is ready for a Burpt offering ; ſend down then 
an Holy Fire from above to kindle the Sacrifice, and ao 
thou continually fan and keek alive, and clarifie the 
Flame, that I may be ever Aſcending ap to thee, in 
devout Breathings, and pious Aſpirations, till at length 
T aſcend in Spirit to the Element of - Love, where T ſhall 
know thee more clearly, and love thee more Seraphically, 
and receive thoſe peculiar Coronets of Glory thou haſt 
reſerVd for thoſe that Eminently love thee, Amen. 


Con- 
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CONTEMPLATION VI. 


The Second Corollary : That therefore God is ultimate- 
ly to be referr*d to in all our Aftions ; and that he is 
not to be uſed by us, but enjoyed. 


I. S there is nothing of greater and more Uni- 
verſal Moment to the regular Ordination 
of Human Life, than rightly to accommodate the 
Means and the End, and to make them Uniform 
and Symbolical; ſo 1s there nothing wherein Men 
are more Univerſally Peccant andNefe&tive,and that 
not only in Pra&ice, but alſo in Notion and Theory, 

2, For altho? to do an ill Attion for agood End, 
and ro do a good Action for an ill End, are gene- 
rally acknowledg'd alike Criminal; yet cbncern- 
ing this later, *tis obſervable, That Men uſually 
think the Morality of their Attions ſufficiently ſe- 
cured, if the End propoſed be not in its own Na- 
ture ſpecifically Evil. Whereas 1udeed, there is yet 
another way whereby an End may become Evil, 
namely, by being reſted in, when *tis nor the laſt, 
without any further reſpect or reterence. By this 
undue and z/-plac?d Acquieſcence, an End that is 
otherwiſe in its own intrinſic nature Good, upon 
the whole commences Evil. For tho? it be good to 
be choſen, it 1s yet ill to be reſted in. 

3. For indeed *tis againſt the Order and Oeco- 
nomy of things, as well as againſt the Perfe&tion of 
Religion, That any End ſhould be ultimately reit- 
ed in, but what 1s truly the laſt. Now the laft 
"End of AQtion, can be no other than that van is 
| 9 3 . . - me 
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the laſt Fnd of the Wil; which is, the Spring of 


Adtion. 'This therefore being God ( as appears 


from what I have already contemplated ) it follows, 
That he ought to be the ultimate End of all our 
AQtions; that we ought not in any of our Motions 
to ſtop ſhort of this Center, but in all our AQions, 
to make a further reference either aQtual or habitu- 
al; and according to that of the: Apoſtle, Whether 
we eat or drink, todo all to the Glory of God. 

4. For what can be more abſurd and incongru- 
ous, than to turn the Means into the End, and the 
End into the Means; to enjoy what ought to be 
only uſed, and to uſe what ought to be enjoyed ? 
God is our laſt Ezd, and therefore muſt not be de- 
ſired for any thing but himſelf, nor uſed as a means 
toaccomplih any other Deſign. Which alſo, con- 
cludes againſt all thoſe who make Religion a point 
of Secular Intereſt, and a Tool of Szate-policy, where- 
as that ought to preſcribe, and not receive Mea- 
ſures from any Humax Aﬀars, 


The PxAvEeR. 


AT God, my Happineſs, who art the laſt End of my 
-'* Deſires, the very utmoſt of all Perfettion, and be- 
yond whom there is no Good; be thou the laſk End of 
wy. Ations too, and let them all meet and unite 
thee, as Lanes in their Center. Grant, I may ſet thee 
kefare me in all my Thoughts, Words and Aitions; let 
wy Eye of Contemplation be always open, and whatever 
mtermedial Deſigns I may have, let my laſt Ajm. be 
thy Glory, Azd, O. let me uever b o low I; 
| aſe 
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baſe and wicked, as to make Religion an Inſtrument of 
Worldly Policy, nor to diſhonoar thee and my own Soul 
ſuch 4 mercenary Piety, But do thou always poſe 
eſs my Mind with ſach a due V alae for thy infinite Ex- 
cellency, that I may refer all things to Thee, and Thee 
and Thine to nothing, but Love and Embrace Thee for 
Thy own felf, who in Thy ſelf alone art altogether loves 
ly, Amen, Amen. 
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Hs II 
A Diſcourſe upon Rom. 12. 3. wot 
all 


=== ot ta think of _—_ more highly than he ought iy. 
to think ;, but to think ſoberly, acporeving as God hath || ral 
dealt to every Man the Meaſure of Faith. 


I.  Þo is nothing wherein Men are ſo much yet 

aivided from one another, as in Opinions; Þl tis 
and nothing wherein they more unanimouſly con. I} Ca 
ſpire, than 1n thinking well of themſelves, "This isa I bu 
Humour of ſo Catholic a Stamp, and Univerſal Þ| Ts 
Empire, that it may ſeem to Challenge a place I dai 
among thoſe Elements of our Conſtitution, thoſe I un 
Eſſentials of our Nature which run throughout the Þ}} not 
whole Kind ; and are participated by every In4ivi. || ing 
4ual. For ſhould a Man take the Wings of the Morn- || ca 
zn2, and Travel with the Sun round the Terreſtrial Þ} enc 
Globe, he would hardly find a Man either ofa Jade- || ric 
ent fo diſhicult to be plead, or of Accompliſhment | are 
{o little to recommend him, that was not notwith- Þ} in | 
ſtanding ſufficiently in Love with himſelf, however | ger 
he might diſlike every thing elſe about him; and | ze 
Without queſtion, thatarrogant and peeviſh Marhe- || our 
matician Who charged the grand Architet# with Þ| Mz 
want of Skill in the Mechaniſm of the World, Þ| Ye 
thought he had play*d the Ar:i well enough in. || free 
himfelf , and as to the Harmozy of his awn frame, | the 
acquitted the Geometry of his Maker.  Uflte 
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. 2. And as Men are thus naturally apt to think 
well of themſelves in general, ſo there is nothing 
wherein they indulge this Humour more, than in 
the Opinion they have of the Goods of the Mimd; 
and among theſe, there is none which has ſo great 
a ſhare of their Partiality, as their Iztelle&ual Faculs 
ty. The Deſire of Knowledge is not more Natu- 
ral, than the Conceit that weare already furmiſh'd 
with a conſiderable Meaſure of it ; and tho? a par- 
ticular Sed were CharaQteriz'd by that Appellation, 
yet all Mankind are in reality, Gzoftics. For as 
'tis (1ingemouſly obſerv*d by the excellent 
Carteſus) nothing is more equaliy diſtri- 
buted among Men than the Intclleftual 
Talent ,wherewithevery one fancies himſelf ſoabun- 
dantly ftock*'d, that even thoſe who have the moſt 
unſatiable Deſires, and whom Providence could 
not fatisfie 1n any one thing elſe, are notwithſtand- 
ing, as to this D:ſpexſation of Heaven, well enough 
content, complain not of. the dull Planet that influ- 
enc'd their Nativity, or wiſh their Minds more 
nchly endow'd than they are. And altho? there 
are a gereration of Men who uſe to be very eloquent 
n ſctting out the degeneracy of Human Nature in 
general, and particularly in decyphering the Short+ 
ms of our Intellcttual Sight, and the Defe&ts of 
our-now diminiſh'd Underſtanding, yet ſhould a 
Man take them at their Word, and/apply that 
Verdift to themſelves in particular, which' they fo 
freely beftow upon the whole Species; no Men in 
the Warld fo full of reſentment and impatience as 
they; and I dare affirm; notwithſtanding their H4- 
rergues upon the Corruption of Human N _ 
| cou 
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could all Mankind hy a true Claim to that Eft;. 
mate which they paſs upon themſelves, there would 
be little or no difference betwixt laps'd and perfe& 
Humanity ; and God mightagain review hus [ 
_ paternal Complacency, and ſtill pronounce it 
good, 

3. Nor isit at all to be wonder'd, that Seif-Cop. 
ceitedneſs ſhould be of ſuch an unlimited and Trax. 
ſeendental Nature, as to run through all Sorts and 
Claſſes of Men, ſince the cauſe of it, Self-l/ove, has 
ſuch an univerſal Jurisdidion in our Hearts. *Ty 
— moſt natural and neceſſary for every Man (and u- 
deed for every Intelligent Being ) to be a lover d 
himſelf; and to Covet whatſoever any way tends 
to the Perfe&tion of his Nature. And as *tis n&- 
ceſlary for every Man to be thus afftefted towards 
himſelf, ſo is this the only Diſpoſition of Mind 
wherein Man aQs with Conſtancy and Unrformiy. 
Our other Paſſions have ſometimes their total inter 
miſſions, and at beſt their increaſes and decreaſes; 
but this is always at Full, and ſtands drawn out to 
the utmoſt Stretch of its Capacity. No Man love 
himſelf more at one time than at another, and that 
becauſe he always loves himſelf in the higheſt De 
gree that is poſſible. More than all good he cannot 
wiſh to himſelf, and leſs than all he will nat; 
pay, I had almoſt pronounced it impoſſible for 
Omaipotence it ſelf, which fays the proud Waves d 
the Ocean, and blocks up its violent Efforts with 
Barrs and Doors, to ſay untothis Paſſion, Hitherto 
foalt thou come but no further, Job. 38; 10. or toi 
any other Bounds to it beſides thoſe of all poſſible 
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4. Now Man being fuch an #vfinite Lover ofhim- 
{{l6, is eaſily brought to believe that he is really 
Maſter of my of thoſe Excellencies and Perfe&;. 
ons which he ſo paſſionately wiſhes among the I- 
ventory.of his Poſſeſſions. - For there is this notorious 
difference betwixt Self-love and the Love of others, 
that whereas the Love of others ſuppoſes an Opinion 
of their Excellency, the Love of our ſelves begets it. 
We Love others becauſe we think well of them, but 
fo prepoſterous is the method of Self-love) we 
ink well of our ſelves becauſe we firſt Love our 
ſelves. So that now upon the whole, conſidering 
how neceſſarily and vehemently every Maa is car- 
ried on to the Love of himſelf, and what a natural 
uct Self-conceit is of Self-love, *tis much to be 
tear'd, that as we cannot ſet any Bounds to the /ove 
ofour ſelves, ſo we {ball hardly ſet due onesto our 
0pxioxs of our ſelves; and conſequently, the moſt 
mortify'd and reſign'd Man of us all, has no reafoa 
to think himfelf unconcern'd in this Admonition of 
the Apoſtle ---Not to think of himſelf more highly than 
he ought to think; but to 25 rhe, according as God 
bob Seal to every Man the Meaſare of Faith. 
as "Tis ſuppoſed that'the Apoſtle in thefe words, 
reſpe& to the then prevailing Herehie of the 
Guoficks , a ſort of Men that pretended to great 
whts of Divine Knowledge, to cloſe Iatimacies 
Familiarities with God ; and upon that pre- 
ſumption grew ſo haughty and iafolent, as to deſpiſe 
Daminions and ſpeak evil of Digmities; and withal to 
arelefs and ſecure, as to defile the Fleſh, and in- 
dulge themſelves in all manner of Senſuality ; as 
you may fee their Character in the Epiſtle 7 = 
"JHA, 
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ade. Nay, of ſuch turbulent ungovernable Prig : 
ciples, and profligate Manners were theſe Me, {clv 
that ſome of the Learned (and particularly an emiflwe 
nent Divine of our own Church) hawfthe 
adventured to Write upon their Fore. de«/ 
heads, Myſtery, and to place them in thi 8 
Chair of Anti-Chriſt.Asan Antidote therefore again Abſ 
this Poifon, the Apoſtle ( 2 Cor. 12. 7. ) whſſſthis 
through the Abundance of Revelation had himſdraſe 
been in danger of being exalted above Meaſan fo © 
and experimentally knew how prone Human Nzfvhc 
ture 1s to ſwell and plumeupon a Conceltt of its omaic 
Excellencies, thought it expedient to adviſe hs 
Charge at Rome (the place which Simoz Mag tle 
Author of that SeCt had ( as Eſeb:zs tells us, Hi, 
Eccleſ. 1. 2.cap. 13. made choice of tobe the Scene 
his Magical Operations ) to moderate and ſober 
Thoughts of themſelves; and being to teach then Mer 
a Leſſon of Humility, he modeſtly uſhers it in witthe] 
a Preface of his Commiſſion and Authority. Folſgve 
fay ( fays he) through the Grace given unto me, and 
every Man that is among you, not to think of himſeRulk 
more highly, &c. cann 

6. The Diſcourſe which I _ upon thek] part 
words ſhall be compriſed within theſe limits : der 


Firſt, T obſerve, That we are not at our ownl-|| gene 

berty, to entertain what Opinions we pleaſe conf tece 

cerning our ſelves; but that we ought to regulate 

them by ſome Standard. Which I Colle&t from 

the former part of the Text, Not to think himft 

_ highly than he ought to think, bat to think 
erty,” 


7, Secont- 
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7. Secondly, T obſerve, That the Standard where- 


19 by we are to regulate our Opinions concerning our 
n,{elves, are thoſe Excellencies and PerfeCtions which 
Ive are really indow'd with ; which I Collett from 
elthe later part of the Text, According 45 Goa has 
6 dealt to every Man the Meaſure of Faith. 

le 


8. And in the third yu I ſhall conſider the 
{ Abſurditics and 11] Conſequences of tranſgreſſing 
ofthis Stadard ; whereby it {hall appear how highly 
daſonable this Admorition of the Apoſtle is ; and 
þ conclude with a practical Application of the 
whole in relation to our ſelves, and the preſent oc- 
ncſion. 
ll 9. I begin with the firſt Propoſition, That we 
eve not at our own liberty to entertain what Opinions we 
VM plecſe concerning our ſelves ; but that we ought to reg = 
ole them by ſome Standard. 
ll 10. The AQts of the Under#anding are by ſome 
nm Men thought as free from all Law, as the AQts of 
the 1/717 are from all Neceſſity ; and accordingly they 
n[gveevery one a T oleration to abound in his own ſenje, 
and (provided his Ations be conformable to the 
{© Rule) to Think what he pleaſe. Now ſince a Man 
annot be accountable for an Opinion of himſelf in 
&Þ particular, unleſs it be firſt granted that he is un- 
der a Law, as to the Acts of his «nderſtanding in 
16-N general, before I can proceed any farther, I find it 
oF} neceſſary to lay down this Preparatory Poſition, That 
at we are under an Obligation as to the AQts of our 
on] Underſtanding, or (which is all one) that we are 
y/ff} Countable for them. Nay, I believe I may ven- 
(| ture higher, and affirm, "That the Underſtanding 


$not only under Obligation, but that *tis the Pr:- 
N44) } 
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mary and immeadrate Subjett of it. For the proof 
which Paradox, I defirethe Patrons of the InreHetis, 
al Libertiniſm to conſider, that that muſt be the Pt 
mary and immediate SubjeCt of all 0b/ig ation which 
is ſo of Liberty. Now that this cannot be the W# 
Iſuppoſe will be acknowledg'd a clear Conſequency 
if the Will neceſſarily follows the Practical DiQate 
of the Underſtanding. And that it does fo, I think 
there is Demonſtration. 
1. Tis an unqueſtionable Axiom in all the Schook 

_ of Learning in the World, That the Objett of the 
Will is apparent Good : Now apparent Good in 
other words, is that which is apprehended or judg 
to be Good ; and if fo, then it follows, that the 
Will cannot but Conform to the DiCtate of the 
Underſtanding ; becauſe otherwiſe , ſomething 
might be the Object of the Will that is not appr 
hended Good ; which is contrary to the ſuppoſits 
.on. In ſhort, the Will ( as Aquinas has well ex: 

preſſed it ) is the Concluſion of an _ Syllogiſm; 
and follows as neceſſarily from the DiQate of the 
Underſtanding, as any other Concluſion does from 
its Premiſes; and conſequently, cannot be the im 
mediate ſubject of Liberty ; and conſequently, ot 

of Obligation. 

I2, But then are we not involy*d in the ſame 
difficulty as tothe Underſtanding ? Does not that aft 
with equal (if not more ) Neceffity than the Wil 
So I know it is ordinarily taught, Bur if this he 
abſolutely and univerſally true, T muſt confeſs it 


above the reach of my Capacity to ſalve the Nots : 


on of Morality, or Religion ; or to find out an Et 
pedicat how the Forndations of the oy 
Wor 
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World ſhould not be owt of courſe. For ſince *tis 
evident, both from the preceding Demonſtration, 
and from experimental Reflection, that the Will 
neceffarily afts in Conformity to the DiQates of the 
Underſtanding, if thoſe very Di&tates are alſo 
wholly and altogether necellary, there can be no 
ſuch thing as a 73 is' wiv, The Man is bound Hand 
and Foot, has nothing left whereby to render him 
2 Moral Agent, to qualific him for Law or Obli- 

tion, Virtue or Vice, Reward or Puniſhment, 
= theſe are Abſurdities not to be endured ; and 
therefore I conclude, acccording to the. Rules of 
right Reaſoning, the Principle from which they 
fow to be fo too. 

13. To clear up then the whole Difficulty with 
as much Brevity and Perſpicuity as in a matter of 
this Intricacy is poſſible, 1 ſhall no longer conſider 
the Underſtanding and Will as Faculties really di. 
ſin& either from the Soul it ſelf, or from one ano- 
ther, but that the Soul does immediately Under. 
ſand and Will by it ſelf, without the Interventi- 
og.of any Faculty whatſoever. And that for thisde- 
monſtrative Reaſon in ſhort, Becauſe in the contra» 
ry Hypotheſis, either Judgment muſt be aſcribed 
tothe Will, and then the Will immediately com- 
mences Underſtanding, or the Aﬀent of the Will 
muſt be blind, brutiſh, and unaccountable; both 
which are as great Abſurdities, as they are true 
Conſequences. This being premiſed, I grant, that 
&the Soul neceſſarily Wills as ſhe Underſtands, fo 
likewiſe does ſhe neceſſarily Underſtand as the Ob- 
ﬆt appears. And thus, far our fight terminates in 
Eeality, and Neceſſity Bounds our Horizoy. 20 

theu 
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then that muſt give us a Proſpe# beyond it, muſt 
be this, That although the Soul neceſlarily Un. 
der{tands or Judges according to the Appearance of 
Things, yet that Things ſhould ſo appear (unleſs 
it be in Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, as that 
the whole is greater than any one part, or the like) 
is not alike neceſſary, but depends upon the de. 
orees of Advertency or Attention, which the Soul 
uſes; and which to uſe, either more or leſs, is ful. 
ly and immediately in her. own Power. And this 
indifferency of the Soul, as to attending or not at- 
tending, I take to be the only 72 is wir, the Bottom 
and Foundation into which the Morality of ev 
AQion muſt be ar length refolv*d. For a farther 
Proof, as well as Illuſtration of which Hypotheſis, 
let us apply it to a particular Caſe, and try how 
well it will anſwer the Phenomena, In the Caſe 
then of Martyrdom , I look upon Sin as an Evil; 
and not only ſo, but ( while I attend fully to its 
Nature) the greateſt oft Evils. And as long as1 
continue this Judgment, *tis utterly impoſlible I 
ſhould Commit it; there being according to my 
preſent Apprehenſion, no greater Evil for the de- 
Clining of which I ſhould think it eligible. But 
now the Evil of Paiz being preſented before me, 
and I not ſufficiently attending to the Evil of Sin, 
this later appears to be the leſſer Evil of the two, 
and I accordingly pro hic & xunc, ſo pronounce tt ; 
and in Conformity to that Judgment, zeceſſarih 
Chuſe it. But becauſe*twas abſolutely in my Pow- 
e&r to have attended more heedfully, there was Li 
berty in the Principle, the Miſtake which. influ- 
enc'd the Aftion was vincible; and _—_ 
90's 
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the AQtion it ſelf imputable, This Hhporheſts , 
however ſtrange it may ſeem to thoſe that have 
ſwora Faith and Allegiance to the DiQtates of the 
Schools, I believe will be the more approv'd, the 
More it is examin'd; and that not only as rational 
and conſiſtent in it ſelf, but alſo as a Refuge from 
thoſe Abſurdities which attend the ordinary Soluti- 
ons. Neither is this account wholly »zlicensd 
by Authority; for I find ſome Hints and  _ 
Intimations of it in the * School of Plas 5 Hier 
20, where the reaſon why thoſe middle 5: G:/4en 
ſort of Beings calld Heroes are not ſo Yuſe: of 
uniformly pure as the 4a3er0 3}, or F480 
Nis, iS afſign'd to be, becauſe they do 

not 2 equally attend to the Beauty of the Sypream 
Goo 

14. From what has been ſaid it appears plainly, 
That the Morality of every Human AQtion mult 
beat length reſolv'd into an immediate indifference 
that the Soul has of atrending, or not attending ; and 
conſequently ; that we are not only, under Obliga- 
tion as to the AQts of the Underſtanding, but that 
all Obligation begins there. 

15. Having, thus clear'd the way by the Proof 
of this Preparatory Poſition, That we are under 
Obligation as to the Atts of the Underſtanding in 
general. I may now proceed to conlider, That 
our Opinion of our ſelves, is one of thoſe Atts of 
the Underſtanding which are ſubje& to Law ; or 
other Terms, "That we are not at our own liberty 
to entertain what Opinions we pleaſe concerning our 
ſelves, but that we ought to regulate them by ſome 
S4:zdard, Now the general reaſon of this is, _- 
; caule 
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cauſe *ris of great moment and influence in-relati- 
on to our Practice, what Opinion we entertain con- 
cerning, our ſelves. Indeed, there are many adts 
of the Underſtanding which tho? Originally free, 
yet fall under no Obligation by reaſon of the Indif- 
ferency of the Matter ; as in things of pure and na- 
ked Speculation. Theſe are the «»forbidden Trees 
of the Garden ; and here we may let looſe the Reins, 
and indulge our Thoughts rhe full Scope. Thus 
there is no danger of Hereſie in aſſerting or denying 
the Aztipodes; nor is Orthodoxy concern'd, whe- 
ther the Moon be habitable. But although to mi- 
ſtake a Star be of no Conſequence to the Theorij 
that fits immur'd in his Study, yet it may be to the 
Pilot, that 1s to Steer his Courſe by it. There are 
other Things which have a Pradcal Aſpe&t ; and 
here *ris nor /za:fferext what we think, becauſe tis 
- Not zndifferent what we do. Now among thele the 
Opinion of our ſelves is to be reckon'd, as having 
a great Influence upon our well or ill demeaning 
our ſelves reſpeCtively ; as will more minutely 
and particularly appear, when we come 1n the 
third and laft place, to conſider the Abſurdities and 
111 Conſequences of tranſgreſling the Sraxdard pre- NB 
{cribed ; and therefore I {hall defer the further pro- 
{ecution of it till then ; andin the mean while, pro 
.ceed to the ſecond Obſervable, Namely, | 

That the Standard whereby we are to regulate on ff | 
Opinions concerning our ſelves, are thoſe Excellence y 
and Perfettions which we are really endow*d with.W hich 
is collected from theſe words, According as God hu 
dealt to every Man the meaſure of Faith, 
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16, :In the former part. of the Text there was mms 
deed 2Reftraint Jaxtiupon our: Opinions cohcerning 
our:ſelves; .but it was:genetal only; :and ihdefifire; 
But:hefe the ground'is meaſured out, and the Boun- . 
dries :preciſely ſet.. "Mirew rigs; that's the) great 
Ecliptic: Line; which 1s to bound: the Career ot-our.: 
mo forward and Self-indulging Opimons, If . WE: 
keep within this\Compaſs, or ;motion is Natural 
and- Regular, but'if: weflide never ſo little out of at;; 
*tis: Unnatural and. Portentous, Or: to ſpeak. with: 
greater Simplicity, Hethat Judges of himſelf accor-: 
ding toithoſe Excellencies, whether Motal ot Tatels; 
leftual, which he.really has; does'gzitricis 73 ouegreiy; 
think: ſaberly ;- and hethat thinks himſelf indow?d- 
with.any Kind or Degrees.of Excellence whichres. 
ally he has nor, : does VPe2riy rad 5 Ih pogrfir, thifkof ; 
himſelf more highly than: he ought to: think. 711} 
. 17, Here then are.” Two things to be conſidered: 
FF a That we may proceed ſo far as this Stays: 


. And Secondly, That we may notgo beyond -it./ 

Firſt, 'That we may proceed fo far. | 4 
- 18. -It. has been taught by ſome of the ſevere. 
Maſters of Spiritual Mortification, That we ought: 
to takei'up the moſt: low. and abje&t Thoughts: of 
our.ſelves that are'\.poſſible, to be conſcious of no 
manner of Excellency inour ſelves; and conſequent- 
ly, not to be affe&ted with the leaſt: Self-complacency; 
That we.ought to account our ſelves'to be Nothing, 
to-have Nothung,. to be:worth Nothing, ; but to be 
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' very:refaſe;'and.the off-ſcouring of all things, 1 Cor... 


13.And this they.:callthe My#ica/ Death, or the 
Spiritual Annihilation, Now whatever degrees.of 
ts TO Excel- 
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Excellency this may have (which I ſhall not now 
diſpute) *tis moſt certain it canthiave nothing of Dz+ 
73. For tho? it may, and oftentimes is, required of 
2-Man to'think the 7: ruth, yethe can never be un- 
der an Obligation to be miſtaken. Beſides, *Fis hard 
to conceive wh rear (eſpecially one that wells 
much' with himſelf, and lly-reflets upon the 
ARings of his own Mind) ſhould be Maſter of 
any conſiderable: Excellency, and yet not be Con- 
ſcious of it. And beſides, 'That very degree of At- 
tention which 1s required, that a Man ſhould not 
think himſelf more Accompliſh'd than indeed he.is, 
will alſo infallibly hinder him from thinking he is 
leſs. *Tis true indeed, Moſes knew not that his Face 
ſhone, after he had been Converting with God on 
the 'Mount. He ſaw not the- Orb of Glory that 
ſtream'd from-him ; and wondred what it was thar 
made him ſo.dreadful to the People. But *tis not 1o 
withthe Soul, whoſe refleQtive Faculty will nor fail 
to give her Information of her moſt retir*d and re- 
ſerv'd Accompliſhments. *Tis:not with the /eſſer, 
as with the Greater World, 'where whole Tratts 
and Regions ( and thoſe ſome of: the beſt too) lye 
undiſcovered. : No, Man cannot be ſuch a Stranger 
to his own Perfe&tions, ſuchan America to himſelf. 
For who can know the things.of « Man, if not the Spirit 
of Man which #' in him? And accordingly we tind, 
that the ignorance of our ſelves, with which Man- 
kind has been hetherto ſo univerſally tax'd, runs 
uitein anotherChannel,and does not conſiſt iy over- 
king any of thoſe Indowments which we have ; 
bur in aſſuming to our ſelves thoſe which we have 
#ot. 
| 19.1 
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19. I confeſs ( were it poſſible) I ſhould thinkit 
adviſable for ſome Perſons to-be ignorant of ſeme of 
their Excellencies, and like the Stin, not to xef{et# 
home 'to their own Sphere of Light ; Nat that I 
think-it in the leaſt #lawful to be fully Conſcious of 
ones own Worth, but only T conſider, that 'fome 
Men: have not + Heads ſtrong enough to endure 
Heights, and walk upon Spires and Pinnacles, But 
if they can ſtand:chere without.growing vertiginazs, 
they need not queſtion the lawtulneſs of the Srarion; 
they are ſtill within the Region of Humility, For 'tis 
not-every thinking well of ones ſelf, that falls in with 
the Notion of Przae; but only when there is more 
of Opinion than there is of Worth. Twas this that 
was the Condemnation of the Apoſtate Angel, not 
that he took a juſt Complaccncy-in the Eminency 
_ 'of his Station, 'but'that he vainly arrogated to him- 
ſelf what was not-his 4ae, in that he ſaid, I will Aſ- 
-cend into Heaven, 1 will exalt wmwy Throne above the 
Stars of God, I will ſit apon the ſides of the North, I will 
aſcend above the heights of the Clouds, T will be like the 
woft Migh, Ifa.1 4.13.” Twas for this that the Angel of 
Death drew upon Herod, not becauſe he was pleaſed 
with the fineneſs and ſucceſs of his Oratory, but be- 
cauſe he was not-ſo j«ſ# to God as the People were 
to him, but looktupon himſelf as the Head-fountain 
of his own PerfeQtions, and ſo gave not God the Glory, 
AQ. 12. 23. ke 

20. But now if we take Care to proportion” our 
Eſtimation gp, and our Complacencies iz our ſelves 
to the meaſure of our Endowments, and if we look 
upon thoſe very Endowments not as 0r191nary and 
independent, but as derivative from the Father of 


T 3 Lights, 
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Lighti; from whom every good and porfttt gift deſcends, 
rag - and:accordingly- refer all to God's. Glos 
ry, and with the Elders of the Revelations, take 
oft our Crowns from our Heads and caft them at the 
foot' of the,Throne; we have not - 74g ler; ea 
words of the Text, but ikewnſe, all the Reaſon1n 
the World'to warrant the Sobricty of:our Opiniohs. 
For, . this is but to: have a-right;and exact-Wnder- 
ftanding of ones ſelf. And why:may-not a Mambe 
allowed to take a: true Eſtimate of himſclt,.as well 
as of another Man? :Or, why: hould a Man: thirk 
an Excellency leſs valuable, becauſe! /tis in huraſelf 2 
The Happineſs of God conſiſts in;freing himſelt @ 
hes .; he refletts upon the Beauty-of his: Eſſence, and 
enpoyons with aninfinite Complacency.:/Now-certain- 
ly, that wherein:confiſtsthe Happineſs of the Creator, 
cannot be a $:z 1n the Creature, :Behdes, I wouldifam 
know why a Man. tmay not as lawfully thigk well 
of himſelf upon the Score of his real Worth, as de- 
fire that others ſhould think well of him for the ſame 
Reaſon ? And that he may do, the later is conteſſed 
as well by the' Prattice, as by the common S»ffr ape 
of:-Mankind.' For otherwiſe, what becomes ot.that 
good Reputation 'which Solomok ſays, is rather to:be 
choſen than great Riches; Prov. 22..+, and of which 
the, beſt and wiſelt Men of all Ages, had ever ſuch 
a-tender, ſuch a Paſſionate Regard ?:Nay,”tis look'd 
upon as a very commendable thing to be fo affected ; 
and the contrary 1s. cenſured as the mark of a- dif- 
. ſolute and w-moraliz?d Temper. Only there 'is a 
MiTpoy 5% Kerir®, to be obſery?d- in this as well as 
in the former, andigs we- age ;not tO ſtretelr :ont 
pur ſelves beyond our Meajure, 2 Cor. 10. 13: {0 
mul 
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muſt we take care with the great Apoſtle, not to” 
give others occaſion to think of us above that which 
they ſee ws to be, 2 Cor. 12. 6. Beſides, if we may not 
be allow*d to fake the full Height of our own Excel- 
lencies, how ſhall we be able to give ow, 
for them ? The Elders muſt know they wear Crowns, 
before they can uſe them as Inſtruments of Adora- 
tion ; and Herod muſt be Conſcious of the right Ge- 


nius of his Oratory, before he caz give Gr9d the Glory, gi? 


Again, in the laſt place, if a Man may not have leaveF 
to take Cognizance of his own Deſerts, and to Va-' 
lue himſelf accordingly, what will become of that 
own Sy muc 434%; incgdryur th ©83y. Which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of, the anſwer of a good Conſcience towards. God, 
1 Pet. 3.21. which 1s nothing elſe but a Sentence of 
Approbation, which a Man paſſes upon himſelf for 
the well managing of that 7'alext of Liberty which 
God has entruſted him with ? Now this is the 
Reward of Virtue, and therefore certainly not con? 
trary tO it. 
21. Neither 1s this Self-efteem only the Reward of : 
Virtue but alſo the Cauſe of ir too ; and conſequents 
ly *tis not only allowable, but alſo highly zeedfal, tha 
we {hould think Hozonrably of our felves. ?Tis a 
frequent Obſervation among Moral and Divine 
Writers, that moſt; if not all the Sins which Men 
commit, proceed from want of a due Senle of the 
Dignity of their Nature. And conſequently, a due 
reflection upon a Man's own Worth, mutt needs 
be a ſtrong Preſervative againſt whatſoever would 
ſtain its Glory. Shall ſuch a Map as I flee? was the 
powertul Confideration that 6xzoyd up the'ſinkin# 
Spirits of Nehemiah. And *tis oneof the Capt] Pe 
IO '®.4 cepts 
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the beſt too that was ever given to the World ) 
—ſ[Iy]o * uM eggunto ouauToY. Above all things 
reverence thy ſelf, And *twas the Saying of another 
of the Sqns of Wiſdom, Let not the Reverence of any 
Mar catlſe thee to ſin. Which it certainly will do, un- 
leſs we obſerve the former Rule, and reflect with 
due Reverence upon our own Worth and Dignity, 
44. 22. From theſe Conſiderations ( not to urge any 
more) it ſeems to me very evident, That *tis not 
- only Lanful, but in ſome reſpeRts highly Expediet, 
that our Opinions of our ſelves ſhould riſe up ſo as 
to be of a Level with our Excellencies, whatſoever 
they are. Let one of the Scales be mounted never ſq 
big , yet if there be a proportionable Weight in the 
other, the Ballance moves regularly, and as it ſhould 
do. We may then proceed ſo far as this Srardard, 
23. But Secondly, We mult not go 643074 it. For 
all beyond thus is Pride. Pride, that turn'd the An- 
gels out of Heaven, Adam out of Paradiſe, and le- 
. yell'd the great King of Babylop with the Beaſts that 
Periſb ; and which 1s nothing elſe but an Intemperate 
Opinion of our ſelves, which conſiſts either in aſſum- 
ing to our ſelves any Excellency which we have 
not, or in Over-rating What we have. Tho? indeed 
in & r7:4xeſs of Notion, this later falls in with the 
former : For to Over-rate what we have, is indeed 
to aſſume ſome Degree of good which we have not. 
Here then begins our Reſtraint, the Reaſonableneſs 
of which will appear from the Abſurdities and ll 
Conſequences which attends the tranſgrefſin 
this Srazdard; and which in the third and laſt place, 
{| come now to conſider. WE 
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cepts of Pythagoras's Morals (and perhaps one of 
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24. I ſhall obſerve only the moſt notorious ; and 

theſe I ſhall reduce to theſe Three general Heads, 

Firſt, That it unqualifies us for the performance 

of many Duties. 

© Secondly, That it betrays us into many Sins. 

And Thirdly, 'Thar it fruſtrates all methods of 
Reformation. Of theſe very briefly. 

25. Firſt, An exceſſive Opinion of our (elves (and 
that is ſo which ſurpaſſes the meaſure of our real 
Worth) unqualifies us for the performance of many 
Duties ; and that both in Relation to God, our 
Neighbour, and our ſelves. 

Firſt, 1n relation to God. 

26. As Folly leads to Atheiſm, ſo does an over- 
weaning Opinion of our own Wiſdom, or any other 
Excellency, to Profaneneſs. For as the Fool has ſaid 
in his Heart, there is no God, fo it is ſaid in another 
place, "That the angodly i ſo Proud that he careth nor 
for him, Pfal. 10. 4. Pride then is altogether incon- 
liſtent with that Subjection, Honour and Veneration 
which we owe to God. For how can he ſubmit 
his Paſſions to the Authority of the Divine 1W1ll, 
who has madea Law of his owa? And as it indiſpoſes 
us for all a#ive, ſo likewiſe for all paſſive Obedi- 
ence ; for how can he ſuffer that with Parttexce, 
which he thinks he does not deſerve in J«uft:ce ? Or 
bow can he ſubmit with Reſignation to the ſeem- 
ing unevenneſs of Providential Diſpenfations, the 
equality of which becauſe he cannot diſcern, he muſt 
In hopowr to his own Underſtanding deny ? And up- 
on the ſame ground, it unqualifies us for Fairh in 
many of the Divine Revelations. For how can he 
Captrvate his Underſtanding to Myſteries, who thinks 

5-1 | it 
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it a diſhonout to ow» any, and 1s reſolved to Believe 
no farther than he can Comprehend *? 

27. Laſtly, It unqualifies us for Gratitude to- 
wards God ; and conſequently, puts a Bar to all 
thoſe good Attions which we would otherwiſe per- 
form upon that Principle. And by this it becomes 
a Multiplied, a Legion Evil. For how can he ac- 
knowledge an Obligation paſſed upon him by God's 
Favours, who calls them not by that Name, but 
eſteems them as Rewards and Payments, and invert- 
ing the Proteſtation of the good Patriarch, Gen. 22, 
16. thinks himſelf worthy of the greateſt of his Mer- 
CES, 

28. Then Secondly, In relation to our Neigh- 
bour, it unqualifies us for Obedience to Civil Go- 
vernment, For how can he ſubmit to the Wiſdom 
of his Superiors, and pay an mplicite Deference to 
the Occalt Reaſons of State, who thinks himſelf 
Wiſer than a whole Sexate, and diſputes even the 
ways of Providence ? Pride was ever obſerved to 
be the Mother of Fa&tion and Rebellion ; and ac- 
cordingly, St. Jude makes it part of the Charader of 
the Proud Gmnoſtics, To deſpiſe Dominions, and. ſpeak 
evil of Dignities. | 

29. . Again, It unqualifies us for thoſe AQts of 
Juſtice which conſiſt in due obſervation of our 
Neighbours Merits, and a deference of external Re- 
ſpetts proportionable to that obſervation. For how 
can he be at /ei/ureto take notice of a»others Worth, 
who is ſo wholly taken up in the Contemplation of 
his ow ? Let the Reputation of his beſt Friends (if 
it be poſſible for a Proud Man to have any) be in 
never ſo great danger, he like Archimedes; is fo'overs 
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buſie/in admiring” the Creatures. of his own Brain, 
thoſe Drazghts and Tdcts which he has form'd of 
kwſelf there, that he regards not the Razr that is 
out lum; - Or if he does,” he is {o far from appear- 
ng 10 their:defence (as'in Juſtice he ought) that 
he:rather rejoyces at their Spors as Acceſſions to his 
own Brightneſs. 

zo. Again, It unqualifies us for the Offices of Hu- 
nanity , and Civil Behaviour, and all kinds of 
harzzlztical Virtue : For how can he treat thoſe 
wth aoy_ tolerable Civility, whom he looks dowa 
won as'a whole Species below him ? £1 

31. Laſtly, It unqualifies us for Gratitude to- 
vard our BenefaQtors. For how can he think him- 
kf obliged by Mar, who counts God his Debtor. - 

32. Then Thirdly, In relation to our Selves, here 
$this grand 11] Conſequence of an immoderate Self. 
eſteem, that it unqualifies us not only for higher At- 
tanments, :but even for the very endezvoxrs of Im- 
movement; and fo cuts ſhort, and bedwarfs all-our 
- np *Tis the 7 > rg of wrong rey 

crentiam pervenitſſent niſt ſe jam perveniſſe creaidiſe 
fat, The Opinion rk Proud Man has ſo far got 
the fart of the real Worth, that the later will never 
wertake the former. I 
33- Andastheimmoderate Eſteem ofqur Selves, 
valifies us for the performance of many Duties, 
b = it alfo, in the ſecond place, Betray usinto ma- 
Iy Sins. 

34. Firſt, Into all thoſe Sins which are contrary 
to the forementioned Virtues reſpeCtively. And 
tfides them, into many more; ſuch as are Preſump- 
wa and Security, Vexation and Diſcontent, Con- 
| | tempt 
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tempt of others ( tho? at the ſame time it expoſes by 
us to theirs) Anger and Contention, Malice and 5 
Revenge. For the Proud Man is not content tobe f 
his own private Admirer, but quarrels with al ur 
others that are not of his Perſwaſion; and with thef, 
Tyrant of Babylon, kindles a Fire for thoſe who will Pl 
not. fall down and Worſhip the Image which he hu ſal. 
Hp. 

P 5. Neither does the Leproſie ſtop here. But x = 
it betrays us into many Sins, fo in the Third aadfſ,, 
laſt place (which is the moſt diſmal Conſequence 
of all ) it fruſtrates all Methods of Reformation, * 
God's Judgments will but exaſperate and inrage}”+ 
him, -becauſe he thinks he does ot deſerve then;$,.. 
and his Mercies will not indear him, becauſe he 
thinks he does. Advice he thinks, he does not zen, 
and Reproof he cannot bear. Beſides, he thinks{ff 
well of himſelf already, that he wonders whatyor ” 
mean by adviſing him to become better ; and thereſe, 
fore as he does notendeavour after any of thoſe Exfl;... 
cellencies which he thinks he has, fo neither canhey,. 
dream of mending thoſe Faults which he thinks her, 
15 not guilty of : 'T hus is the Man SeaPdup to Iniq 
ty, and deeply /odg*d in the firong holds of Sin, where 
nothing that has a Salutary Influence can come nigh 
him. And in this he reſembles the firſt Preſidents 
his Folly, who from Angels transform'd themſelves 
to Devils, and fell beyond the poſſibilzties of Rec 
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36. Theſe are ſome of the Fruits of this Root « 
Bitterneſs ; and tho? more might be named, yet 
theſe think ſufficient to juſtifie this Admonition 0 
the Apoſtle to every Man, not to think of _—_— T 
s 
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highly than he ought to think , but to think ſober, 
J4 

gurding as God has dealt to every Mar the Meaſure 
"Faith, Let us then all Endeavour to conform 
Defo Opinions concerning our ſelves to this Stand- 
Wy.d. Let us not ſtretch our ſelves beyond our 14- 
the ws! dimenſions, but learn to-entertain modeſt and 
{ber thoughts of our own Excellencies and Endow- 

ſe ments, 'and- mortifie our «ader/tandings as well as 
our ſeſitive affections. And thus ſhall we compleat 
CY ar Lent Exerciſe, by joyning the mortification of 
and te Spirit to that of the Fleſh, without which the 
MtFreateſt Auſterities wherewith we can affli the 
iter, Will not be ſuch 4 Faſt as God has choſen, For 
<Evhat will it avail to macerate the Body, while the 
0 ;Frincipal Part, the Soul, remains unmortified? The 
he Rndicy of Moſes muſt conſpire with his Forty 
ed, Days Faſting, to qualifie a Man for Divine Inter- 
s\ wurſes, to make him the Joy of Angels, the Friend 
JOUR fGod. Thus then ler us accompliſh the Refinings 
Jour Souls, and fill up the Meaſure of our Morti- 
Etffcations. To which end, let us add this one fur- 
0 "YI her Conſideration to what has been already ſaid, 
5 IV That Humility, in the Judgment even of the High 
1*Jad Lofty One that inhabits Eternity, is a Virtue of 
KF ach great Excellency, and ſingular Advantage to 
"> J& Happineſs of Mankind, that our Bleſſed Savi- 
#0Four came down from Heaven to teach it ; that his 
VF yhole Life was one continued Exerciſe of it, and 
Rev tat he has dignified it with the Firſt Place among 
bs Beatitudes. Let us then, as many as profets 

gh the Religion of the Humble and woos bs JESUS, 
 FImake it our ſtrict Care, that we negle&t not this his 


es 


NM "Yereat Commandment, nor omit to Copy our this 
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Principal\Line, this main Stroke of the Pattern he 


has ſet us.' . Eſpecially let us of this Place, who are 
ſet among the greater Lights of the Firmament, and 
whoſe Profeſſion and Buſineſs is to Contemplate 
Truth, and to think of Things as God made them, 
in Namber, Weight, and Meaſure, labour in the fir 
place to take juit and true Meaſures. of. our Selvez, 
that our Kpowledge puff us not «p, nor our Height 
become our Rain. 
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Conſiderations upon the Nature of Sin ; 
Accommodated to the Ends both of Spe- 
culation and PraCtice. 


SECT. I. 


Of the diviſion of Sin into Material and Formal; and 
of the reality and neceſſity of that Diſtiniion. 


1, "F©O make this our Diſcourſe about Sin, more 
clear and diſtin, before we enter upon 
Its Nature, *twill be requiſite to premiſe ſomething 
concerning the double Acceptation of the word. 
For nothing can be defined, before it be Giſtin- 
guiſhed. | 
2, I obſerve therefore, That Sin may be conſj- 
dered either abſtrattedly, for the bare AQ of Obli- 
quity ; or coxcretely, with ſuch a ſpecial Dependence 
of it upon the Will, as renders the Agent guilty, or 
obnoxious to Puniſhment. I ſay, with ſuch a /pe- 
cial Dependence of it upon the Will ; for not every 
dependence of an AQtion upon the Will, is ſufficient 
to make it imputable, as ſhall be ſhewn hereatter. 
The former of theſe, by thoſe that diſtinguiſh more 
nicely, is called tranſgreſſio voluntatis ; the later, 
rax{ereſſ voluntaria ; or according to the more 
ordinary diftinCtion, the former is the material; the 
later, the formal Part of Sin, 3. This 
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3. This diftinftion is both rea! and »eceſſary. 1. It 
is real, Becauſe the Idea or Conception of material 
Sin is not only diſtin& from the Idea of formal Sin, 
(as it may be in things really the ſame) but when 
conſidered as alone does poſitively exclude the other, 
For this Notion, 4 bare a&# of obl:quity, does not on- 
ly preſcind from, butalſo poſitively deny ſuch a ſpecial 
Dependence of it upon the Will, as makes it im- 
putable for Puniſhment. 
4. Now as it is a certain ſign of Identity, when 
the Idea of one thing neceſſarily includes the Idea of 
another ; ſo is it of real diſtiniion, when the Idea 
of one thing in any Caſe, poſitively excludes the 
Idea of the other. There may indeed, be diſtin 
Conceptions of one and the {ame thing, whereof 
there are different Properties or Degrees ; but then 
one does only abſtraf# from, and not in any Caſepo- 
ſitively exclude the other. Which when it does, it 
is an evident ſign of real diſtinitton. 
5. But the greateſt Argument of real DiſtinQtion, 
15 /eparability and attual fparation For nothing can 
be ſeparated from it ſelf. And this alſo has place 
here. For the material Part of Sin, may aCtually 
exiſt without the forma!. That is, there may be 
an At of Obliquity, or an irregular At, without 
any Guilt deriv*'d upon the Agent ; or to ſpeak more 
ſtrictly, withoutthat ſpecial Dependence of the AQ 
uponthe Will, whichis the fourdatton of that Guilt. 
This is evideat in the Caſe of Fools and Mad Mex. ' 
6. Andas this DiſtinCtion is real, ſoalfſo is it very 
»ſeful and neceſſary, 1ft, In the Notion, to prevent 
Ambiguities and Fallacies, that might ariſe from 
the uſe of the word ( Sin.) As when St. John lays 
e 
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9. This Diſtin&tionlI confeſs, 1s ſometimes other- 
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He that commits Sin is of the Devil, John z. 8. cet- 
tainly *twould be a Fallacy to argue hence, F ak every 
mere A&t of Obliquity is Dzabolical, becauſe a Sin 
ſince not material but formal Sin, was the thing in- 
tended in St. Johns Propoſition. 

7. 2ly, In the Thizg, for the honour and vindi- 
cation of the Divine Attributes. Particularly, from 
the Damning, of Infants merely for the Corruption 
of Nature, commonly calld Original Sin; It being 
repugnant to the Meaſures of Juſtice, and the Di 
Cates of Common Senſe, that the bare doing an ir« 
regular AQ, or the bare having an irregular Propens 
ſion, ſhould be puniſhable at all ; much more, with 
Eternal Damnation, as it muſt be, if every Depen- 
dence of an Action upon the Will, be enough to. 
render it imputable; that is, if every material bealſo 
a formal Sin. This I fay would be very unjuſt, be- 
cauſe ſuch irregular Atts are no more a Man's own, 
than thoſe Committed by another Man. 

8. But it 15 certain, that God does not proceed by 
ſuch Meaſures; as may be gathered from the Oeco- 
nomy of his ſevereſt Diſpenſation, the Law, For 
when he forbad Murther with ſuch ſtrittneſs and 
ſeverity, as to order the Murtherer to be taken from 
his Altar, and put to Death, yet he provided Cities 
of Refuge for the ſecurity of thoſe, who ignorantly 
or unwillingly had ſhed Human Blood, Deur. 19, 
Which may bealſoadded as a further Confirmation, 
that every Dependence of an irrigular Att upon the 
Will, is not {uch as derives Guilt upon the willer ; 
and conſequently, that there is a real Diſtinction bes 
tween Material and Formal Sin. 


Wile 
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wiſe uſed, where the material of Sin is taken for all 
that is Subſtantial and Poſyive in the AR; not inclu- 
ing the Obliquity, and the formal for the Obliquity, 
not including that ſpecial Dependence of it upon the 
Will which make it imputable. This I remember 
the Angelical DoQtor diſtinguiſhes upon the Defini- 
tion which St. Auſt: gives of Sin, that itis DitFam, 
fattum wel concupitum contra legem Dei aternam, 
Prim. Secund. Queſt. 71. Art. 6. Here, ſays he, St, 
Auſtin points out both the matter and the form of 
Sin. The matter in the ſubſtance of the AQt, the 
form 1n the Obliquity, its Contrariety to the Law. 
10. But it may be conſidered that Aquinas here, 
and all thoſe that ſo uſe the Phraſe, by the matter of 
Sin, intend only that which is equally Commor both 
to good and bad Actions, the ſabſtratum commune, as 
the Schools call it ; and by the Form, that which 
ſpecifies the AQt otherwiſe indifferent, and gives it 
the firſt difference of Sin. And this indeed, is accord- 
ing to Propriety as well as the other. For the m- 
terial Part of Sin is compleat Sin in its kind; and con- 
ſequently, muſt alſo conſiſt of its »zatrer and form. 
But when Sin is conſidered according to its full La- 
titude, then the irregular A goes for the material, 
and that ſpecial Dependence of it upon the Will 
which drives guilt upon the Agent for the formal 
Part of Sin. And inthis Senſe I now conſider it. 


IL 
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SucrT. IL 


A more particular and explicite Conſideration of Mas 
terial Sin, and what it adas to the general Natare of 
Evil, 


7. Fter our DiſtinCtion of Sin into Material and 

Formal, and our juſtification of that Diſtin» 
Qtion, it follows, that in the next place, we give 
ſome more particular and explicit Account of the 
Nature of MaterialSin, Thatit is an irregular At 
in general, was intimated before; but to ſpeculate 
its Nature more thoroughly, we muſt ſet it in a 
clearer Light, and define what it is that makes an 
AtQtion zrregular, And the Account which I ſhall 
give of this, I ſhall ground upon that Definition of 
St. John, who tells us, That Sin « a Tranſereſſion 
of the Law. So that Tranſereſſien of the Law, is the 
irregularity of an Aion, and is more explicitely, 
the Material Part of Sin. 

2. Thus far in gezeral. But now to make Tranſ- 
reſſion of the Law fully adequate, and commen» 
urateto Material Sin, ſoastoextend to all kinds of 

it, it concerns us in the next place to enquire, What 
Is here to be underſtood by ( Law) and upon the 
right ſtating of this, will depend the whole Theory 
of Material Sin. 

3. By Law therefore, in the firit place, is to be 

underſtood that whichis Poſitzve ; that is, any Rule 


,of Action preſcribed to us by God, conſider*d only 


4 preſcribed. Any Aion fo preſcribed, be it other- 
wiſe never ſo indifferent for the Mater, puts on the 
U 2 force 
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force of a Law from the Authority of the Preſcriber; 
and every Tranſgreſſion of ſuch a Rule is Ss». 

4. But the Tranſgrefſion of Law in this narrow 
Senſe of the word, will not comprehend all the kinds 
of Material Sin. For although Poſitive Law creates. 
the firſt difference in ſome Things, yet it does not in 
all, For had God never made any Poſitive Law, 
yet the doing of ſomze Actions would have been Sz; 
nay, there was $i» where there was no Poſirive 
Law; as may be probably Colleted from the Fall 
of Angels. But where there is no Law, there is no 
Trankreffien There mult be therefore ſome other 
Law, belides Poſitzve Law, 

5. By Law therefore, 2ly. is to be underſtood 
the Law of Reaſon, that Candle of the Lord that 
Lights every Man that comes into the World in his 
Paſſage thro? it. Thus is Twofold. For 1/t, By 
the Law of Reaſon may beunderſtood, that Original 
Stock of rational Tendencies or prattical Sentiments, 
which prevent all Diſcourſe and Reaſonings about 
what isto bedone ; and Anſwer to Speculative Prin- 
ciples, Por as the Animal and Senſitive Nature, is 
not only furniſh'd with Senſe and Perception, but 
alſo with certain con-natural Inſtints and Impreſ- 
ſions, whereby Animals are direGted and declined 
to ſenſitive good ; ſo for the guardianſhipand ſecurity 
of Virtue, againſt the danger, either of I2zorance or 
Izadvertence, God has furniſh'd the Rational Na- 
ture, not only with the Faculty of Reaſoning, but 
with certain Common Principles and Notions, 
whereby 'tis inclined to the Good of the Reaſonable 
Life. "This is the &u& tu4vx@;, ſo much talkt of; 
and that which Men generally mean by the Law of 
Natare, | 6. Or 
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6. Orelſe 2y, By the Law of Reaſon may be un- 
derſtood a Power, which a Rational Creature has 
of finding out by difcourſing from Firſt Principles 
what 1s fit to be done, and of reflecting upon the 
Reaſonableneſs of thoſe Moral Articipations and 
Impreſſions ; which he before entertain'd, tho? he 
knew not upon what ground, 

7. Theſe Two make up the adequate Notion of 
the Law of Reaſon ; but we are not yet come to the 
adequate Notion of Law, For if the Law of Reaſon 
be taken in the firſt Senſe for a Stock of Moral Azti- 
cipations implanted by God in the Soul, this will be 
but another Branch of Poſitive Law, For Light of 
Nature, and Light of Scripture, are but different 
Modes of Divine Revelation ; and neither of theſe 
can be the ultimate Reaſon, into which the Morality 
of every Attion is to be reſolv'd. 

8. But if the Law of Reaſoz be taken in the later 
Senſe, for a Power which a Rational Creature has 
of finding out by Diſcourſe, what is Reaſonable to 
be done, this will of Neceſlity lead us -igher ; name- 
ly, to conſider that there are certain, antecedent, 
and independent Aptzeſſes or Qualities in Things ; 
with reſpect to which, they are fit ro be command- 
ed or forbidden by the Wiſe Governour of the 
World, in ſome poſitive Law ; whether that of In- 
ternal, or External Revelation, or borh. 

9. We are therefore, in the next place, to reſolve 
theſe antecedent Aptneſſes of Things, into their 
proper grourd ; or to aſſhgn what that is which 
makes an Aion fit to be commanded, or fortidaey, 


Which when we have done, we are advanced as 
"high as we can go; and have found our that Su- 
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preme, Eternal and Irreverſible Law, which pre- 
{cribes Meaſures to all the xeft, and is the /zff Rea. 
ſon of Good and Ew. 

10. Thattherefore which makes an Action fit to 
becommanded or forbidden by the Wiſe Governour 
of the World, can be nothing elſe ingezeral, but its 
reſpeQive tendency to promote, or hinder the At- 
tainment of ſome certain Ezd or other, which that 
Governour propoſes. For all Action being for ſome 
Ezd, and not the End it ſeff, its aptneſs to be com- 
manded or forbidden, muſt be founded upon its 
ſerviceableneſs or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome End, 
So much in general. 

11. I further Conſider, That this End muſt be 
that whichis ſimpleand abſolutely the be# andgreat- 
eſt. For no other 1s Worthy of God. Now certainly, 
there is none better or greater, than the «ziverſal 
Good of the whole Syſteme of Things ; which is 
therefore to be regarded, and proſecuted to the ut- 
moſt, both by Goa, and all other Intellizext Beings. 

12. And hence ariſes this firſt and great Cazoz or 
Law; That whatever naturally tends to the Promo- 
tion of the Common Intereſt, is goo, and apt to be 
commanded : and whatever naturally tends to the 
Ditfintereſt of the Public, is Evil, and apt to be for- 
bidden, This is the great Baſis of Morality ; the 
fixt and immutable Standard of Good and Evil ; 
and rhe fundaments! Law of Nature. 

13. And becauſe there are ſome ARtions 7 ſpecie, 
which with relation to the preſent Syſteme both of 
che Material and Intellectual World, have ſuch a 
#arural Connexion with the furtherance or prejudice 
of rhis great End; theretore theſe by way of 4ſſump- 
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tion, under the two general Propoſitions, are intrin- 
fically and naturally good or bad ; and are thereby 
differenc'd from thoſe that are made ſo only by Ar- 
bitrary Conſtitution, Though yet in one reipett, 
theſe are Arbitrary too, in as much as they d:pend 
upon ſuch a particular Hypotheſis of the World 
which was #t ſelf Arbitrary ; and which if God 
ſhould at any Time change, the relations of ACtions 
to the great End might change too ; that which 
now naturally makes for the Common Advanta © 
might as naturally make againſt it; and conſequently, 
thar which is now Good, might have been zhex 
Evil. Burt ſtill the two great Hinges of Morality, 
ſtand as fixt and as unvariable, as the two Poles ; 
whatever is naturally Conducive to the Common 
Intereſt, is Good; and whatever has a contrary In- 
fluence, is Evil, Theſe are Propoſitions of Eternal 
and Unchangeable Verity ; and which God can no 
Fa Cancel or Diſannul, than he can deny him- 
elf. 

I 4. So that now to axalyze the Immorality of an 
Action into its /aft Principles : If it be enquired, 
why ſuch an Action is to be avoided, the immediate 
Anſwer 1s, Becauſe tis $/x ; If it be ask*d, why *tis 
Sin; the immediate Anſwer is, Becauſe tis forbiddez ; 
if why forbidden, Becauſe *twas in it ſelf fi: to be 
forbidden ; if why fit, Becauſe naturally apt to pre- 
Jadice the Common Intereſt : if it be ask*'d, Why 
the natural aptneſs of a Thing to prejudice the 
Common Intereſt,ſhould make it fit tobe forbidden, 
the Anſwer is, Becaule the Common Intereſt is above 
all Things, to be regarded and proſecuted : If far- 
ther, a Reaſon be demanded of this, there can no 
| U4z other 
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other be given, but becauſe*tis the beſt and greateſt End, 
and raw x 1s to be deſired and proſecuted 
not forthe ſake of any thtng elſe, but purely tor it ſelf, 

15. So that now the /a# Law whereof Sin isa 
Tranſereſſion, is this great and ſupreme Law concern- 
ing the proſecution of the Common Intereſt, And 
every Sin is ſome way or other, direatly or indireQ- 
ly, a Tranſgreſſion of this Law. "Thoſe againſt any 
Moral Precept, direfly ; and thoſe againſt a Pre- 
cept merely Poſitive, indiret#ly ; becauſe *tis for the 

Common Good, that the Supreme Authority be ac- 
knowledg'd and ſubmitted to; let the 7/farce wherein 
Obedienceisrequired, be in it fed never {o indifferent, 

16. If it be now obje&ed, That according to 
theſe Meaſures there will be no difference between 

Moral and Phyſical Evil, contrary to the Common 
DiſtinQion between alum Turpe, and malum Noxi- 
#7 ; the one as oppoſed to bonum utile, and the 
other as oppoſed to bonum honeſtum ; T Anſwer, 
That I know of no Good or Evil, but of the Ezd, 
and of the Meazs. Good of the End, is what we 
call bonus jucandum ; Good of the Means, is what 


we call «ti/e, Evil of the End there is properly * 


none ; but that only is Evil , which is prejudicial 
to it, Indeed the old Maſters of Morality dif 
cours'd of Moral Good and Evil as of abſolute Na- 
rares ; and — nothing ſocommon amon 

them, as to talk of Eſſential Reftitudes, and Ef 
ſential Turpitudes. Bur I think it greater Accuracy 
to fay, That Moral Good and Evil are Relative 


Things ; that boynum honeſtum is one and the ſame. 


with that whichis truly at#le ; and that malum turpe, 
15 that which is naturally againſt the Profit of the 
EN Com- 
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Community. And herein TI aſfert no more than what 
the great Maſter of the Latin Philoſophy and Elo- 
quence, profeſſedly Contends for throughout the 
whole Third Book of his Offices. And therefore, 
inſtead of evading the Objection, I freely own its 
Charge ; and affirm, That there is no difference 
between Moral and Phyſical Evil, any otherwiſe, 
than that Phyſical Evil extends to all Things in Na- 
ture which obſtru&t Happineſs ; whereas Moral 
Evil is appropriated to ACtions that do fo. 


SECT. III. 


The Second Part of the Diſcourſe, which briefly treats 
of Formal Sin; with the Requiſites neceſſary to its 
Conſtitution. Where alſo "tis enquired, Whether the 
Natare of Sin be Poſitive or Privative. 


I. WWE: are now come to the Second Part of our 

Diſcourſe, where we are to Treat of the 
Nature of Formal Sin, that is, of Sin conſider*d not 
abſtraftedly tor the mere AQ of Obliquity, but Con- 


. cretely, with ſuch a ſpecial Dependence of it upon 


the Will, as ſerves to render the Agent guilty, or 
obnox1ous to Puniſhment, 

2. And here, the firſt Thing to be obſerv'd 1s, 
That altho material Sin does neither in its Notion, 
nor 1n its Exiſtence, include formal Sin, yet formal 
Sin does always include the other. 'Tho' theremay 
be a Tranſgreſſion of the Law without formal Sin, 

et the later always {ſuppoſes the former; and asSt. 
oh ſays, Whoſoever committeth Sin, tranſgreſſes alſo 
the Law, Joh. 3.4 3. But 
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3. But that which formal Sin adds over and 
above to material, and under whoſe reſpect we are 
now to conſider it, 15 the Connotation of that ſpe. 
cial Dependence of it upon the Will, which derives 
Guilt upon the Agent. So that for a Definition of 
formal Sin, we may fay, That it is an irregular AQi- 
on, or a Tranſgrefſion of the Law ; ſo depending 
upon the Will, as to make the Agent liable toPo. 
niſhment. This 1s in the Phraſe of St. John, tw 
«uapTiay, tO have Sin ; that is, {o as to be accountable 
for it; for he ſpeaks of that Sin which upon Confeſh. 
on, God is faithful and juſt to forgive ; and conſe- 
quently not of material, ( for where there is no 
Guilt, there can be no Remiſſion) but of formal Sin, 

4. From this general Notion of formal Sin, pro- 
| ceed we to enquire, what that ſpecial Dependence 
is that makes an irregular Aftion formally a Sin. 
And here *tis in the firſt place ſuppoſed, that not 
every Dependence of an Attion upon the Will, is 
ſufficient to make it imputable. And with very 
o00d reaſon. For otherwiſe, the AQtions of Infants, 
Fools and Mad-men, would be imputable ; for 
theſe (as indeed all Actions) have ſome dependence 
upon the Will; at leaſt, asa Phyſical Principle. 

5: To be poſitive therefore, that an irregular 
Attion may ſo depend upon the Will, as to derive 
Guilt upon the Agent, *tis neceſſary firſt, that it pro- 
ceed from the Will as from a free Principle ; Free 
not only in oppoſition to CoaQtion, ( for ſo all the 
ations of the Will are free) but in oppoſition to 
Neceffity, or determination to one part of the Con- 
tradition, That is, in one word, *tis neceſſary to 


che imputableneſs of an Ation, that it be wm_l 
able, 
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able. To this purpoſe is that common ſaying of St. 
Aaſtin, Nemo peccat (that is, formaliter ) in eo quod 
vitare nou poteſt : And great reaſon the Father had 
to ſay ſo ; for he that cannot avoid tranſgreſſing the 
Law, is not ſo much as capable of being obliged by 
it, ( becauſe no Man can be obliged to what is im- 
poſſible) and if he be not obliged by it, certainly he 
cannot Morally and Formally break it. A thing 
which the Patrons of Phyſical Predetermination would 
do well to conſider. 

6. But when I make it neceſlary to the imputa- 
bleneſs of an AQtion, that it be freely exerted, I 
would not be underſtood of an immediate Freeneſs. 
For certainly thoſe rooted and confirm'd Sinners, 
who have by long uſe reduced themſelves under a 
neceſſity of Sinning, are never the more exeuſable 
for the Impotence they have Contracted. It there 
was Liberty in the Principle *tis ſufficient. 

7. The next requiſite, and that which gives the 
aſt and finiſhing ſtroke to Formal Sin, is, that it 
proceed from the Will, ſufficiently inſtrutted by the 
Underſtanding. That is, to make a Man Sin for- 
mally, tis requiſite that he has aot only a Power of 
avoiding that Aftion which is a Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law, but that he alſo know it to be a Tranſgreſſi- 
on of the Law; at leaſt, thar he be in a Capacity ſo 
to do; that ſo he may be induced to Exert that 
Power, And *tis alſo neceſſary, that he know that 
he Commits it ; that is, he muſt have, or at leaſt, 
bein a Capacity of having, both noritia Jari, and 
aotitia Fatti, 

8. The former of theſe depends upon that Com- 
mon Principle, That Laws do aot oblige tyll they 
are 


L Joo 1 TOIVE- 
are publiſh'd ; according to that known Maxim of 
the Canon Law, Leges conſtituuntur cum promulg an. 
tar; and that of the Civilians, Leges que conſftrin. 
unt hominum vitas, intelligi ab omnibus debent. Ard 
the later alſo depends upon the Equity of the ſame 
Principle, tho? ſomewhat more remotely ; for with. 
out this, the Law with relation to that particular 
Inſtance, cannot be ſaid to be properly known. For 
altho? I know ſuch a ſpecies of Aftion ( ſuppoſe 
Adultery ) to be a Tranſgrefſion of the Law, ye 
if I know not that by ſuch a particular Inſtance] 
commit it, I cannot be ſaid to know, that this m 
ation is a Tranſgreſſion of the Law ; and conk- 
quently, ( ies a= this my Ignorance :rvircibl) 
am wholly excuſable; as —_ in the Caſe of 
Abimelech, when he took Abrahams White, Ger. 20. 
9. So that to the Conſtitution of Formal Sin theſe 
two Things are required; 1/f. That the Tranſgrel. 
ſor have a Power either :mmedsately, or at leaſt in the 
Principle, of not doing that Attion which is a Tran{- 
greſſion: 21y. That he either do or may, know that 
AQ to be a Tranſgreſfion of the Law; and like- 
wiſe, that he know when he Commits it. And thus 
have I ſhewa the riſe, progreſs, and maturity of 
Sin; E have preſented to view both the imperfet 
Embrio, and the full proportiowd and animated Mon- 
fer. All which I ſhall briefly compriſe in that com- 
pendious Deſcription of St. James, Luft when tt is 
conceiv'd bringeth forth Sin; and Sin when it is finiſh» 
ed, bringeth forth Death, James 1. 15. | 
10. There 1s one thing behind, relating to the 
Nature of Sin in Common ; which I ſhall briefl 
conſider ; and that is, Whether its Nature be Po. 
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tive or Privative, The later is generally held, both 
by —_—— Moraliſts and Divines; but up- 
on what ſ{ufhicient grounds, I could never yet under- 
and. The Formal Part of Sin, without all queſti- 
on, is Poſitive ; as is plain from the very Notion of 
it, For it denotes only that ſpecial Dependence, 
which an irregular AC has upon the Will; which 
5 the ſame (as well as the common Subſtance of 
the AR) both in good and bad Attions; and conſe- 
quently, alike Poſitive. 

11. All the Controverlie therefore, remains con- 
cerning the Material Part of Sin, Whether that be 
Poſitive or Privative. And this too, not with reſpe& 
to the mere A, (for that without queſtion is Poſe 
tive ) but with reſpeC to the Irregularity of it. 

12, Here then I conſider, that according to the 
foregoing Meaſures, the irregularity of an Aion 
s not only its aberration from the Rule, but its 
croſſing, or going contrary to it. For *tis not only its 
not promoting, but its oppoſing, or at lealt, its natural 
aptneſs to oppoſe the greatelt and beſt of Ends. So 
that *tis not ſo properly an Irregularity, as a Contra- 
regularity. And therefore, good and bad Attions 
are not privatively, but contrarily oppoſed ; and 
conſequently, both poſitive ; for Contraries are al- 
ways 10. 

13. For 4s tobe in Pain, is not Privatively, but 
Contrarily oppoſed to being Happy, ( for Pain is 
ſomething more than wart of Happineſs) fo that 
Attion which cauſes Pain or Miſery, 1s not priva- 

tively, but contrarily oppoſed to that which is Effe- 
ive of Happineſs; and conſequently, is as Poſitive 
as the other. 
14. Thoſe 
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14. Thoſe Sins which bid the faireſt for Privati. 
on, are Sins of Omiſſon. But even theſe, if we con- 
ſider their Nature, will appear to be alſo Poſitive, 
For to ſpeak properly, their Irregularity does not 
lye in the not doing, or the not willing to do what 
ought to be done, but in the mil{ing not to do it : But 
to will the not doing of a thing, is as poſitive as the 
willing to do it, as being not contradittorily or priva- 
tively, but contrarily oppoſed to it. The Sins there- 
fore of Omiſſion, are as Poſitive as thoſe of Com- 
miſſion, The only difference is, that the Poſitive- 
nefs of Sins of Commiſſion, lies both in the Habi. 
tude of the Will, and in the execrted AF too ; where. 
as the Poſitiveneſs of Sins of Omifſion, is in the He 
bitude of the Will only. | 

15. And what is here determin'd concerning Ms 
ral Evil, will, I ſuppoſe, hold equally true 1n all 
Evil, except only that which is Abſolute ; that is, 
whoſe Evil is nor its #oxiouſneſs to any thing elſe, 
but only the want of ſome conſtituent Perteftion 
due to ts ſelf, according to that diſtinCtion menti- 
oned by Suarez in his Diſputation de Malo, of alum 
#n ſe, and malum alteri, This indeed does import no 
more than a Privation. And this I ſuppoſe, might 
be the occaſion of miſtake to thoſe who firſt thought 
Moral Evil to conſiſt in a Privation only ; for Abo 
late Evil does fo, and they (as I intimated above) 
took Moral Evil to be a kind of abſolute Nature. 

16. Many things I know might be, and are com- 
monly objeQed againſt the Pofitiveneſs of Sin ; but 
I can think but of one that's worth conſidering; 
which is, That if Sin be poſitive, it will be a re 
Eztity ; and if fo, then we are preſs'd with a dou- 
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ble Abſurdity : Firſt, That God will be the Au- 
thor of it, as being the Efficient Cauſe of all Extity: 
Secondly, "That it will be Good, goodneſs being a 
neceſſary AﬀeGtion of Eps. 

17. To this I Anſwer : Firſt, That I not only 
freely ackxowledg, but contend that Sin is a real Ex- 
tity. But then I diſtinguiſh of Entity. There are 
Phyſical, and there are Moral Entities. By the later, 
(which alone needs Explication ) I underſtand 
certain Modes of Determination, ſuperadded to 
Phyſical Things, or Motions by A Beings, 
in order therefore to the intereſt, or diſintereſt of 
the Univerſe. 

18. This being premiſed, I anſwer to the firſt 
rt of the Objettion, by denying that it hence fol- 
ws, that God is the Author of Sin. God indeed is 

the Author of all Phyſical Beings and Motions, but 
not of thoſe modes of determination ſuper-added by 
intelligent Beings ; which I call Moral Extities. As 
to the Second, I grant the Conſequence, but den 

the Abſurdity of it, For it is no Abſurdity that Mo- 
ral Evil ſhould be Metaphyſically Good, For this me- 
taphyſical, na. Goodneſs, which is the 


AﬀeCtion of Es, is nothing elſe but a Being's ha« 
ving that Eſſence whereof it is capable, or (as Sa«- 
rez expreſles it) its having that PerfeQion which is 
convenient tO it. But this is very conſiſtent with the 
Nature of Moral Evil ; for this may have what be- 
longs to its 1dea, as well as good ; and *tis the Per- 


fetion of Sin, to be exceeding ſinfal, 
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SECT. IV. 


Corollaries deduced from the whole. The foulneſs and des 
formity of Sin repreſented. That it is the greateſt 
of Evils. That no Formal Sin can be in its ſelf Ve. 
rial. That in all probability Vinacative Juſtice 
Eſſential to God, hence deduced, A new Hypotheſis 
for the reconciling of Eternal Puniſhments with the 
Divine Juſtice. That he who throughly ander ſtands, 
and attually attends to the Nature of Sin, cannot 
poſſibly Commit it. 


I. | thus far carried on the Theory of Sin, 

we may now fit down, and take an Eſti- 
mate of its Foulneſs and Deformity. And methinks I 
am aftrighted at theuglineſs of the Face which I have 
unmask'd; and am ready to ſtart back from the 
diſtorted and ill-boding Monſter. For however 
the Magic of Self-love may reconcile Men to their 
own Faults, yet if we ſet the Obje&t at a more 
convenient diſtance from the Eye, and conſider the 
Nature of Sin irreſpeQtively to our ſelves, *twill cer- 
tainly appear according to the precedent Meaſures, 
to be the moſt deform'd, monſtrous Thing, that 
can either be found, or conceiv?d in Nature. 

2. For if we conſider it in its full Latitude, it is 
the higheſt y«:., or Habitude of the Will to the 
worlt of Objets; than which, what can be ima- 
g1n'd more Monſtrous and Abſurd? If we conſider 
it as a violation of the Poſitive Law, what can be 
more indecorous, than for a Creature to violate the 


Commands, and trample upon the _—y of 
that 
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that awful Excellence to-whom he owes his Life; 
his Motion, and his: very Being ? If. we conſider.it 
as a Violation of the Law of Reaſon, what can be 
more. Monſtrous and, Unnatural, than, for a Man, 
to Rebel againſt the, vicariows. Power , of God in this 
Soul? to refuſe to hye; according .to.,;that:Fart of 
him, whereby he isa Man? to ſuffer the ferineand 
brutiſh Part to get the. Aſcendent, over that: which 
is. Rational and Divine ;.-to refuſe #0 be govern'd;by 
thoſe ſacred Digeſts, , which are the 'Tranſcripts of 
the Moral Nature. of: Gag; and to aft againit the 
very. Frame and: Contexture of hys Bewg... Laſtly, 
It we conſider; it as.;aj Tranſgreſſion-againſt that 
great and Soveraign Law' of promoting.the Common 
Happineſs, what a, monſtrous 'Eyil; muſt that;be 
which croſſes and oppoſes the belt: of Ends,” and 
which 1s alſo propoſed by the beſt of -Beings; that 
for the Intereſt of -an inconſiderable, Part. ( com>» 
monly ones felt) jultles the great Wheel of Society 
out of its proper ;Track ; that by: purſuing a lefler, 
1g prejudice to a greater Good, diſturbs. the Order 
of Things, diſlocates,the Frame, and votunes the 
Harmony of the Univerſe! RY: Pxcadh 1 
3: We may alſo hence; conclutle, /That | Sin. is 
the greateſt Evil that is, or that can-poiibly be. For 
it is contrarily oppoſed to the greateſt poſſible Gogd ; 
and conſequently, muſt needs be the preateſf Evi, 
And beſides, *tis that which in no Cab or. Juncture 
whatſoever, is to- be Committed; and therefore 
mult. be the greateſt Evil ; becauſe otherwiſe, it 
might happen to come into Competition with a great- 
er, and ſo commence. Eligible ; which is contrary tq 
the ſuppoſition. Moreover, the greatneſs of this 
Wl X Evy 
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Evil above all others, is 4 poſteriori, further con- 
firni'd from the greatneſs of the Sacrifice required 
for its Attonement, God could not, or at leaſt, thought 
2ot fit to remit it, without the ſhedding of Blood ; 
and that too, of the Blood of God. So great a Fool 
is - ſo little does he conſider, that makes 4 Mock 
at y L s i , 4 
4 Again, Tt may be hence ColleAed, That no 
Formal Sm can-be 1n its own Nature Venial. For ace 
cording to the former Meafures, every Formal Sin, 
tho? never ſo ſmall, is a Sin againſt the greateſt Cha- 
rity imagiuable.: *For *tis againſt that Charity, where- 
by T ought to'promiote the Ends of God, and pro- 
ſecute the great Intereſt of the Univerſe. And con- 
fequently, cannot be in its'own Nature Veaial, or 
Pardonable without Repentante. 

-* 5. Nay, May I not further conclude according 
to the preceding Meaſures, that *tis very probable, 
that no Sin could have been pardon'd even with 
.Repentance, had there not been alſo SatisfaQtion 
made for it ; and that vindicative Juſtice is Eilenti- 
al to the Nature of God ? For when I conſider Sin 
I find it ſo diametrically contrary-to the Eſſential 
SanQity of God, and fo deftruftive of that great 
End which he cannot but propoſe, that he muſt 
needs Hate it with an i»finite Hatred. But how 
he ſhould do fo, and yet not Pariſh for it, is hard 
to underſtand. X 

6. Upon theſe Meaſures we may alſo find out a 

way of reconciling Eternal Puniſhments with Divine 
Juſtice, The great Objetion is, What Proportion 
15 there between a rra»ſient At of Sin, and Eternal 
_ Mifery? Andif there be none, how is it _— 
Wit 
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with Divine Juſtice to infli& the one for the other ? 
This has been a great difficulty. and has for a long 
time ſtood proot againſt all Solutions. But now, if 
we conſider Sin as coxtrerily oppoſed to the greate 
Poſſible good, the good of the Univerſe; and confe- 
quently, as the greateſt poſſible Evil, its demerit will 
be ſuch, that we need not fear*twill be over-puniſb'd, 
even with Eternal Mſery. For if any Miſery is to be 
endured, rather than one Sin to be commited, *tis 
alſo juſt that any may be, when it is committed, 
For the Equity of both, depends upon Sin's being 
the greateſt Evil, | | 

7. The laſt Deduttion which I ſhall make from 
the Premiſes is this, That he who throaghly under- 


ſtanas, and acually attends to the Nature of Sin, can- 


not poſſibly Commit it. For as long as he does ſo, 
he muſt look upon it as the greateſt Evil, otherwiſe 
he cannot be ſaid rightly to underſtand it. And if 
he look upon it as the greateſt Evil, he cannotchuſe 
it, ſo long as he continues in that Judgment ; becauſe 
the then chuſing it, would be the chuling of all chat 
whereby it exceeds other Evils, grarz ; which is the 
chuſing of Evil as Evil ; which is impoſſible. 

8. Whoſoever therefore conſents-to the Commiſ- 
ſion of Sin, paſſes firſt a wrowg Judgment upon it, 
has the Light of his Underſtanding darkened, and in- 
tercepted by a Cloud of Paſſion, loſes the preſent Con- 
vidtion of Sin's being the greateſt Evil, and fo Com- 
mits it to avoid (as he then fooliſhly thinks) agrear- 
er. So that the Cauſe and Origine of all Sun, is 1gz0- 
rance, Folly, and Inadverteace : There is a falſe Pro« 
poſition in the Underſtanding, before there is any 


miſapplication in the}:{!; and ris through the ſpine 
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ming of the Head that the Feet ſlip, and loſe their 
Station. And yet the Sinner 1s no way excuſable 
for this his Deception, becauſe *tis the Ignorance of 
that which he habitually knows, and he might have 
attended better ; and *twas his Fault that he d:d nor. 

9. And *tis the recovering and awaking up into 
this Comvidlion, that is the Principle of Repentance 
and Reformation of Life, When a Man by the 
aid of Grace, and the uſe of due Attention, reſumes 
his interrupted Judgmeat of Sin's being the greateſt 
Evil, he then comes again to himſelf, forms new 
Reſolutions never to Commit it, and returas to the 
Wiſdom of the Juſt, Pal. 119. So great reaſon had 
the Pſalmiſt to pray, O grant me Underſtanding, aud 
T ſhall live. 


— 


The PzxavEx.. 


O My God, who art pure Light, and in whom there 
i no Darkneſs at all ; who art pure Love, and 
hateſt nothing but Sin, and hateſt that infinitely, give 
me an Heart after thine own Fleart, that I may alſo 
abhor it without Meaſure, and without End. Open 
thou mine Eyes, that I may fee thoſe two wondrous 
Things of thy Law, the Beauty of Holineſs, and 
the Detormity of Sin. Inſpire me with that Charity 
which ſeeketh not her own, that I may ever propoſe 
and follow that great and excellent End which thou pro= 
poſeſt, that I may ever adhere to that which is ſim- 
ply and abſolutely Beſt ; and never for any Self-ad- 
vantage, diſturb the Order of thy Creation. O let 
me never ſo far abuſe thoſe Faculties thou haſt given 
me, 
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me, 4s to thwart the deſigns of thy Goodneſs and Wiſ- 
dom, and to interrupt that Harmony wherein thou ſo 
delighteſt. But let all my deſions be generous, unſel- 
fiſp and ſincere, ſo as chiefly to rejoyce at the good of 
thy Creation, at whoſe very material Beauty the Morn- 
ing Stars ſang together, and all the Sons of God 
ſhouted for Joy. Holy Father , *tis thy Will that 
this thy oo Family ſhould be proſperous and 
happy, and the better part of it thy Angels, ftridt- 
ly Conform to it ; O let this thy Will be done here 
on Earth as it 1s:in Heaven ; and grant that every 
Member of this gyeat Body, may ſo Pad the good of 
the Whole, that thou may ſt once more review the Works 
of thy Hands ; and with a Fatherly complacency, pro- 
nounce them good, Grant this for the ſake of him who 

ave his Life for the Happineſs of the World, thy Son 
Foles, Amen, 


I I. 


(Go me Wiſdom that ſitteth by thy Throne ; and rejets 

me not from among thy Children, That Wiſdom 
which was with thee from the Beginning ; which knoweth 
all thy Works ; and was preſent when thou madeſt the 
World ; and knew what was Acceptable in thy Sipht ; 
and Right in thy Commandments, O ſend her out of 
thy holy Heavens, and from the 'T hrone of thy Glory ; 
that being preſent, ſhe may labour with me ; that I may 
know, and throughly conſider what an Evil it is to Af- 
front thy Authority, to break through the Bounds which 
thor haſt ſet, to Rebel againſt the moſt excellent and 
divine Part of my Nature, and to oppoſe that which 
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thou lov?ff, and which is of all things the moſt lovely, 
O tet thy Wiſdom dwell with me, let my Loins be always 
Girt, and this my Light always Burning, that I may 
zever be deceit d through the decei ulneſ, s of Sin, nor 
feek Death in the Errour of my Life. 'Thy words have 
T hid within my Heart, that 1 might not Sin againſt 
thee ; O grant me Underſtanding , and I ſhall live. 
Keep I beſeech thee, this Convittion ſtill /rj aud 
fully awake in me, 'That Sin is the greateſt of all Evils, 
that ſo the fear of none may = drive me to do the 
Thing which t « Soul how, onfider and hear me, 
0, fd my God, lighten mine Fre 5 I ſleep not in 
Death. Amen, Amen. 
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An IDEA. of Happineſs : Enquiring 
Wherein the greateſt Happineſs Atrain- 
able by Man in this Life does conliſt. 


In a Letter to a Friend, 


——_— <> — — 


SIR, 


HO? you have been pleas'd to Aſſign me 

the 'Task of an Angel, and in that reſpeQ&, 
have warranted meto diſobey you; yet, ſince a con» 
ſiderable Part of that experimental Knowledge 
whichT have of Happineſs is owing to Delight,which 
I take in your virtuous and endearing Friendſhip, I 
$hink *tis but reaſonable TI ſhould endeavour to give 
you an Idea of that, whereof you have given me 
the Poſſeſſion. 

2.. You defireto know of me, Wherein the great- 
elt Happineſs Attainable by Man in this Life, does 
conlift:: :And here, tho? I ſee my ſelf engaged in a 
Work already too difficult for me, yet I find it ne- 
ceflary:toenlarge it: For, ſince the greateſt Heppineſs 
or Surmum Bonum of this Life, is a Species of Hape 

-pineſs 1n general; and ſince it is called (Greateſt ) 
not becauſe abſolutely Perfect and Compleat ; but 
inaſmuch as it comes neareſt to that which indeed 
15 fo, it will be neceſſary firit to State the Notion of 
Happineſs in general; and then to define, wherein 
that Happigels does conſiſt which is Perfect and 

X 4 Com- 
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Compleat, before I can proceed to a Reſolution of 
your Queſtion. 

2. B Hoppe in the moſt general Senſe of the 
word, I underſtand nothing elſe but an Enjoyment 
of any Good. ' The leaſt Degree of Good has the 
ſame Proportion to the leaſt Degree of Happineſs, as 
the greateſt has tothe greateſt ; and conſequently, 
as many ways as a Man enjoys any Good, 1o many 
ways he may be ſaid to be Happy :* Neither will the 
Mixture of Evil make him forteit his Right to this 
Title, unleſs it either equals the Good he enjoys, 
or exceeds it ; and then ifdeed it does ; But the 
reaſon is, becaule in ſtritneſs of Speaking, upon 
the whole Account, the Man enjoys no Good at 
all: For if the Good and the Evil be equal-ballanc'd, 
it muſt needs be indifferent to'that Man either to 
be, or not to be, there being not the leaſt Grain of 
Good to determine his Choice : So that he can no 
more be ſaid to be Happy in that Condition, than 
'he could before he was Born. And much leſs, if 
the Evil exceeds the Good : For then he is not 
-only not Heppy, but abſolutely and purely Miſera- 
-ble ; For after an exa&t Commenſuration ſuppoſed 
| between the Good and the Evil, all that remains 

- over of the Evil,is pure and ſimple Miſery ; which 
. is the Caſe of the Damn'd : And when *tis once 

- come to this ( whatever ſome Mens Metaphy- 
ſicks may perſwade them ) I am very well fatis- 
fied, that *tis better not to be, than to be. But 
now on the other ſide, if the Good does never ſo 
little out-weigh the Evil, that Overplus of Good 
15 as pure and unallay'd in its Proportion, as if 
there were no ſuch Mixture at all ; and- conſe+ 
quently, 
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quently, the Poſſeſſion of it may properly be calld 
Happineſs. 

4. I know the Maſters of Moral Philoſophy do 
not treat of Happineſs in this Latitude, neither is 
it fit they ſhould : For their Buſineſs being to point 
out the ultimate End of Human Attions, it would 
be an impertinent Thing for them, to give any 
other Idea of Happineſs than the higheſt : But 
however, this does not hinder but that the general 
Idea of Happineſs may be extended farther, even 
to the Fruition of any Good whatſoever : Neither 
15 there any reaſon to find fault with the Latitude of 
this Notion, ſince we acknowledge Degrees even 
in Glory. 

5. In this general Idea of Happineſs, two Things 
are contain'd, One 1s, ſome Good, cither real or 
apparent ; in the Fruition of which, we are ſaid 
to be in ſome meaſure or other Happy. The other 
is: the very Fruition it ſelf. The firſt of theſe, is 
uſually called' Objeftive Happineſs ; and the later, 
Formal, Some I know, divide Happineſs into theſe 
as diſtinct Species; but TI think not fo artificially : 
For they are both but conſtituent Parts, which 
joyntly make up one and the ſame Happineſs: Nei- 
ther of them are ſufficient alone, bur they are both 
equally neceſſary, That the lat of theſe is a nece(- 
fary Ingredient, I think no doubt can reaſonably 
be made : For what would the greateſt Good ima- 
ginable ſigniftie without Fruition ? And that the for- 
mer is likewiſe neceſſary, is no leſs certain: For how 
can there be ſuch a Thing as Fruition, without an 
Obje&t ? IT grant, *tis not at all neceſſary that the Ob- 
xct be a real ſubſtantial Good ; if it appear fo, *tis 
{ufficient, 6, From 
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6. From this Diſtintion of rea! and apparent 
Good, ſome have taken occaſion to diſtinguſh of 
Happineſs likewiſe in two ſorts, real and imaginary : 
But I believe, upon a more narrow Scrutiny into the 
matter, *twill be found, that all Happineſs, accord. 
_ its Proportion, 1s equally real, and that that 
which they term Imaginary, too well deſerves the 
Name; there being no ſuch thing in Nature : For 
let the Obje&t of 1t be never ſo Pharntaſtic, yet it 
muſt ſtill carry the Semblance and Appearance of 
Good ( otherwiſe it can neither move the Appetite 
nor pleaſe it, and conſequently be neither an Obje& 
of Deſire nor of Freition;) and if ſo , the Happineſs 
muſt needsbe real ; becauſe the Formality of the 
Obje&, tho? *twere never ſo true and real a good, 
would notwithſtanding lie in the Appearance, not 
in the Realizy: Whether it be real or no, is purely 
accidental : For, ſince to be happy, can be nothing 
elſe but to enjoy ſomething which I deſire, the Ob- 
jet of my Happineſs mult needs be enjoy d under the 
{ame Formality as *tis deſired. Now fince *tis deſired 
only as apparently good, it muſt needs pleaſe me 
when obtained under the ſame Notion. So that it 
. matters not the Reality of my Happineſs, whether 
the ObjeQt of it be really Good, or only apprehend- 
ed ſo; finceif it were never ſo real, it pleaſes only as 
apparent. "The Fool has his Paradiſe as well as the 
Wiſe-man, and for the time is as happy in it ; and a 
kind Deluſion, will make a Cloud as pleaſing as the 
Queen of Heaven. And therefore I think irimpoſh- 
ble, for Man to think himſelf Happy, and (during 
that Perſwaſion) not really to be ſo. He 'enjoys 
the Creature of his own Fancy, worſhips the _ 
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of his Imagination ; and. the happieſf Man upon 
Earth H—_ more: For let the mae wade a of 
his Life be what they will, *tis his Opinion only 
that muſt give the Reliſh, Without this, Heaven 
it ſelf would afford himno Content ; nor the Viſion 
of God prove Beat#fic. *Tis true, the Man is ſeated 
at the Spring-Head of Happineſs, is ſurrounded with 
excellent Objeas ; but alas, it appears not ſo to 
him ; he isnot at all affteQed with his Condition, bur, 
like Adam, lies faſt in a dead Sleep in the midit of 
Paradiſe. 

7. The Sum of this Argument 1s this ; Good is 
is the ſame manner the ObjeQ of Fru:tion, as *tis 
of Deſire ; and that is not as really good in its own 
Nature, but as tis judged ſo by the Underſtanding: 
And conſequently, tho? it be only apparent, it mult 
needs be as effeftual to gratifie the Appetite, as it 
was at firſt to excite it during that Appearance. So 
long as it keeps on its Vizor, and impoſes upon the 
Underſtanding, what is wanting in the Thing, is 
made up by an ob/;ging Impoſture ; and Ignorance 
becomes here the Mother of Happineſs, as well as 
of Devotion ; But if the Man will dare to be Wile, 
and too curiouſly examine the ſuperficial Tinſel- 
Good, he undeceives himſelf to his own Coſt ; and, 
like Adam, adventuring to Eat of the Tree of Kow- 

e, ſees himſelf naked, and isaſhamed. And for 
this Reaſon, T think it impoſſible for any Man to 
Love to be flatter'd : ?Tis true, he may delight to 


hear himſelf commended by thoſe who indeed do 


flatter him ; but the true Reaſon of that is, becauſe 
he does not apprehend that to be Flattery, which 
indeed is ſo ; but when he once thoroughly knows 
it, 
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it, *tis impoſſible he ſhould be any longer delighted 
with it. I ſhall conclude this Point with this uſeful 
Refleftion, That ſince every Man's Happineſs de- 
pends wholly upon his own Opinion, the Founda. 
tion upon which all envious Men proceed, muſt 


needs beeither falſe or very «ncertain, Falſe, if they 
think that outward Circumſtances and States of 


Life, are all the Ingredients of Happineſs ; but un-/ 
certain however : For ſince they meaſure the Hap- 
pineſs of other Men by their own Opinion, *tis mere 
Chance if they do not miſplace their Envy; unleſs 
they were ſure the other Perſon was of thelike Opi. 
nion with themſelves. And now what a vain ir- 
rational thing is it, to diſquiet our ſelves into a diſlike 
of our own Condition, merely becauſe we miftake 
another Man's ; | Pe” 

$. Thus far of the Notion of Happineſs in gene- 
ral ; I now proceed to. conſider that Happineſs 
which is 9 g 5xixane& (as Plato ſpeaks) Sound 
and Entire, Perfe&t and Compleat. Concerning 
the general Notion of which, all Men I ſuppoſe, are 
as much agreed, as they are in the 1dea of the Tri- 
angle : That *tis ſuch a State than which a better 
cannot be conceiv'd : In which there is no Evil 
you can fear, no Good which you deſire and have 
not : That which fully and conſtantly fatisfies the 
Demand of every Appetite, and leaves no poſſibili- 
ty for a deſire of Change ; orto ſumm it up in that 
comprehenſive Expreſſion of the Poet, 


Quod ſis eſſe velis, nihilque mals. 


When you would always be what you are, and @ 
the 
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the Earl of Roſcommon very ſignificantly renders it) 
do Rather nothing. 

9. This I ſuppoſe is the utmoſt that can be ſaid, 
or conceiv*d of it ; and lels than this will not be 
enough. . And thus far we are all agreed. ' For I 
ſuppoſe, the many various Diſputes maintained by 
Philoſophers concerning Happineſs, could not re- 
ſpelt this general Notion of it ; but only the par- 
ticular Cauſes or Means whereby it might be ac- 
quired. And I find Tull concurring 
with me in the ſame Obſervation, Eae 
beata vita (lays he) querimus autem non que ſit ſed 


lib. 3. de Pin. 


anade, The difficulty is not to frame a Conception 
of a perfeQly happy State in the general, but to de- 


fine 1n particular whereia it conliits, 

Io. But before I undertake this Province, I 
think it might not be amiſs toremove one Prejudice; 
which, becauſe it has gain'd upon my ſelf ſome- 
times in my Melancholy Retirements,. I am apt 
to think it may be incident to other Men alſo. Ir 
is this, Whether after ſo many Diſputes about, ſo 
many reſtleſs Endeavours after this ſtate of Perte& 
Happineſs, there be any ſuch 'Thing or no. Whe- 
ther it be not a mere Idea, as imaginary as Plato's 
Common=-wealth, as fictious as the Groves of Ehſiam. 
I confeſs, this ſuſpition has oftentimes overcaſ# my 
Mind with black Thoughts, damp'd my Devotion; 
and as it were, clipp'd the Wings of my Aſpiring 
Soul. And I happened to fall. into it upon a ſerious 
refle&tion on the Nature of Fruition in the ſeveral 
Periods and Circumſtances of my Life. For I ob- 
ſry'd, according to my, Narrow Experience, That 
I never had in all'my Lie, the ſame Thoughts of 


any 
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any Good in the very time of the enjoying it, as I 
had before. I have known, when I have promiſed 
my ſelf vaſt Satisfations, and my Imagination has 
preſented me at a diſtance, with a fair Lendskip of 
Delight, yet when Idrew nigh to graſp thealluring 
Happineſs, like the Sexſitive Plant, it contrafted it 
ſelf at the 7ouch, and'ſbrinPd almoſt to Nothing in 
the Fruition. And tho? after the Enjoyment is paſt, 
it ſeems great agin upon ' Refledion, as it did be- 
fore in ExpetFation, yet ſhould a Platonical Revoly. 
tion make the ſame Circumſtances recur, I ſhould 
not think ſo. I found*twas ever with me, as with 
the Travelker, to whom the Ground which is be- 
fore him, and that which he has left behind him, 
ſeems always molt —_— —_—— and de- 
. lightſome, than that which he /azas upon. So that 
'my Happineſs, like the time wherein I zhought to 
enjoy it, was always either pf or tO come, never 
preſent, Methought I could often ſay upon a Re 
collection, How happy was TI at ſuch a time ! Or 
when I was in Expectation, How happy ſhall I be 
if I compaſs ſuch a Defign ! But ſcarce ever, I un 
ſo. I waspretty well pleas'd methought, while 1 
expeRted, while I hoped, till Fruition jogg*d me out 
of my pleaſing Slumber, and I knew it was buta 
Dream. And this fingle Confideration has often 
made me, even in the very purſuitafter Happineſs, 
and full career of my Paſſions, to ſtop ſhort on this 
ſlide of Fruition, and to chuſe rather with Moſes 
upon Mount-Nebo, to entertain my Fancy with a 
remote Proſpe& of the Happy Laxd, than to goin 
aad poſleſs ir, and then Repine., How then ſhall 
Maa be Happy, when ſetting aſide all the a 
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6bf Fortune, he will complain even of Sacceſs; and 
Fruition it felf ſhall diſappornr him ! 

11. Andthis melancholy Refleftion bred inme 
a kind of ſuſpicion, That for all that I knew it 
might be ſo in Heaven too. That although at this 
diſtance I might frame to my ſelf bright Ideas of that 
Region of Bliſs ; yet when I came to the Poſſeſſion 
of it, I ſhould not find that perfett Happineſs there 
which I expeRted ; but that it would be always to - 
come, as *tis now ; and that I ſhould ſeek for Hea- 
ven, even in Heaven it ſelf. That I ſhould not 
fully Acquieſce in my Condition there ; but at 
length, delire a Change. And that which confirm'd 
me the more in this anhappy Scepticiſm, was, becauſe 
I conſider*d that a great number of Excellent Be- 
ings, who enjoyed the very Quinteſſence of Bliſs, 
who were as Happy as God and Heaven could 
make them, grew ſoon uneaſie and weary of their 
State, and left their own Habitation. Which argues, 
that their Happineſs was not Perfec# and Compleat, 
becauſe otherwiſe they would not have are A 
Change; ſince that very Deſire is an ImperieQion. 


_ And it Happineſs be not Compleat in Heaven, ſure 


'tis impoſſible to be found any where elle. 

12. Before therefore I proceed to-define wherein 
perfect Happineſs does conlift, I think it neceſſary 
to endeavour the removal of this Scruple, which, 
like the flaming Sword, forbids Extraxce into Para- 
diſe. In order to which, I ſhall enquire into the 
true _ why theſe Sublunary good Things, when 
enjoyed, do neither anſwer our Expeltations, nor 
fatisfie our Appetites. ..Now this mult proceed either 
from the Nature of Fruition it ſelf ; or from the 

| Im- : 
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Imperfe&tion of it ; or from the Objett of it.; or 
from our ſelves. I confeſs, did this Defect proceed 
from the very Nature of Fruition, (as is ſuppoſed 
in the Objection,) *tis impoſſible there ſhould be 
any ſuch thing as perfect Happineſs, ſince *twould 
Faint away while enjoy'd, and Expire in our Em- 
braces. But that it cannot proceed thence, :I have 
this to offer, Becauſe Fruition being nothing elſe 
but an Application, or. Union of the Soul to ſome 
good or agreeable ObjeR it is impoſſible that ſhould 
leſſen the Good enjoyed, Indeed it may eſſex our 
Eſtimation. of it ; but that is, becauſe we do not 
rightly conſider the Nature of Things, but promiſe 
our ſetves infinite Satisfactions in the Ezjoyment of 
finite Obje&ts. We: look upon Things through a 
falſe Glaſs ; which Magnifies the ObjeQts at a di- 
ſtance, much beyonditsjuſt Dimenſions. We re- 
preſent our future Enjoyments to our felves in ſuch 
favourable and partial Ideas, which abſtract from 
all the Incopventencies and Allays, which will really 
in the Event accompany them, And if we thus 
over-rate our Felicities before hand, *ris no won» 
der if they baulk our Expedtations in the Fruitton. 
But then it muſt be obſerved, That the Fraition 
| does not cauſe this Deficiexcy in the ObjeA, bur only 
aiſcover it, We have a better inſight 1nto. the Na- 
ture of Things near at hand,. than when we ſtood 
afar off; and conſequently, diſcern thale Defects 
and Imperfettions, which, like the Qualities of an 
ill Miſtreſs, lay hid all the Time of Courtſhip, and 
now begin to betray themſelves, when *tis come 
to Enjoyment, But this can never happen, but 
where the Object is finite. An intinite Objett can 
never 
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never be over-valued ; and conſequently, cannot 
fruſtrate our ExpetFations, 

13. And as we'are not to charge Fruition with 
our Diſappoixtments, but our ſelves, (becauſe we 
are Acceſſory to. our own deluſion, by taking falſe 
Meaſures of Things) ſo neither is the Vn/atisfatfort- 
rs of any Condition to be imputed to the Nature 
of Fruition it ſelf ; but either to. the Imperfection of 
it, or to the Finitenels of the Objett. Let the Ob- 
je&t be never ſo PerieQ, yet if the Fruition of it be 
in art imperfe& Meaſure, there will {till be room 
for Unſatisfattorineſs ; as it appears in our Exjoy- 
»ent of God in this Life. Neither can a finite Ob- 
ject fully ſatisfie us, tho? weenjoy it never ſo through- 
ly. For fince to a full SatisfaQtion and Acquieſcence 
of Mind, *tis required, that our Faculties be always 


entertained, and weever enjoying : it is impoſſible 


a finite Obje&t ſhould afford this SatisfaCtion, be- 
cauſe all the Good thar is 1n it ( being finite) is at 
length run over ; and then the exjoyment is at an 
End. The Flower is ſfuck'd dry, and we neceflarily 
defire a Change. Whenever therefore our Exjoy- 
ment proves unſatisfying, we may conclude, that 
either the ObjeCt is finite, or the Fruition imper- 
fe&. But then. how came the Angels to be diflatis- 
fy'd with their Condition in the Regions of Light 
and Immortality, when they drank freely of the 
Fountain of Life, Rev. 26. proceeding, out of the 
[Throne of God, with whom is fulneſs of Joy, and 
at whoſe Right Hand are Pleaſares for evermore ? 
Here certainly, there is no room either for the finite- 
neſs of the Obje&t, or, the zmperfett/0n of Fruition, 
And therefore, their diffatisfaCtion can be imputed 

Y to 
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to no other Cauſe, than the Nature of Fruition in 
eneral, which is to /eſſex the Good enjoyed, as was 
Lippoſed in the Objection, This I confeſs prefles 
hard; and indeed I have but one way to extricate 
my ſelf from this difficulty ; and that is, by ſup- 
poſing a State of Probation in the Angels. That they 
did: not immediately npon their Creatzon enjoy an 
infinite Objet, or it they did, yet.that 'twas in an 
imperfett Meaſure. ' For ſhould it be granted, that 
they. wereat firſt confirmed in Bliſs, and compleath 
Happy, both in reſpe& of Frastion and Objett, as 
weiuppoſe they are now, I cannot conceive ut poſh- 
ble they ſhould be difſatisfy'd with their Con- 
dition. This being repugnant to the 1aes of Perfe;? 
Happineſs. 

— = then this Diffatisfattion muſt be de- 
rived either from the imperfection of the Fraittor, 
or the finiteneſs of the ObjeA, and not from the 
Nature of Fruition 1n the general, to infer the poſ- 
libility of Perfect Happineſs, there needs no more to 
be ſuppoſed, than the Exiſtence of a Being full, 
iraught with infinite inexhauſtible Good, and that 
he is able to Communicate to the full. There may 
be then ſuch a thing as Perfect Happrneſs. 'The 
poſſibility of which may alſo be further proved 
(tho? not explicated)) from thoſe boundleſs Deſires, 
that immortal Thirſt every Man has after it by Na- 
rure : Concerning which, I obſerve, "That nothing 
does more conſtantly, more inſeparably cleave to- 
our Minds, than this Deſire of perfect and con- 
ſummated Happineſs : This, as Plato pathetically 
Expreſſes it, is, mice F nivwy 73 x3Mugor, 6 ubzas dir, x; 
iants 5 wen, the moſt excellent End of all our En- 
deavours, 
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deavours, the great Prize, the greas: Hope. This 
is the Mark every Man ſhoots at. ; and tho' we 
miſs our Aim never ſo often, . yet we will not, 
cannot give aver ; but, like paſſionate. Lovers, take 
Reſolution from a Repulſe. The. Reft of our Paſ- 
fioos are'much at our own Diſpoſal ;, yield either 
to Reafon or Time ;'we either Argue our ſelves 
out of them, or at leaſt. out-live them. We are 
not always in Love with Pomp and Grandeur, nor 
always dazzled with the glittering of Riches; and 
there is a Seaſon when, Pleaſure it ſelf jball Court 
in vain: , But the delire of perfe&t Happineſs has no 
Intervals, no Viciflitudes ; it out-laſts the Mation 
the Pulſe, and ſurvives the Ruins of the Grave: 
Many Waters cannot quench. it, neither can the. Floods 
arown it : And now certainly, God would ney} 
have planted ſuch an Ardent, ſuch an Importunate 
Appetite in our Soygls ; and as it were, /zterwoves 
it with our very Natures, had henot been able to 
fatisfie it; | | 

15, I come now to ſhew, wherein this Perfect 
Happineſs does conſift ; concerning, which, I at- 
firm in the Firſt place, 'That it is not to be found 
in any Thing we canenjoy in this Lite., The great- 
et Fruition we have of God here, is imperfect ; 
and conſequently unfatisfafttory. And as for all 
other Objects, they are finite ; and conſequently, 
though never {ſo fully enjoy*d, cannot afford us per= 
fe& Satisfattion. No, Mar knoweth not the price 
thereof : Neither is it to be found in the Land of the 
Living, The Depth ſaith, it is not ta me ;, and the 
Sea ſaith, it is not in me, Job 28. The Vanity of 


the Creature has been ſo copiouſly diſcourſed upon; 
Y 2 both. 
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both by Pluloſophers and Divines, and withal is ſo 
obvious to every thinking Man's Experience, that I 
need not here take an Inventory of the Creation, nor 
turn Eccleſiaſtes after Solomon. And beſides, I have 
already anticipated this Argument in what I have 
faid concerning Fruition, 1 ſhall only add one or 
two Remarks concerning 'the- Objects of Secalay 
Happineſs, whichare not ſo commonly inſifted upon, 
to what has been there ſaid. The firſt is this, That 
the Objets wherein Men generally ſeek for Happineſs 
here, are not only finite in their Nature, but alſo 
few in number. Indeed, Could a Man's Life be fo 
contrived, that he ſhould have a new Pleaſare (till 
ready at hand afſoon' as he was grown weary of 
the Old, and every day ezjoy a Virgin Delight, he 
might then perhaps, like Mr. Hobbs his Notion, and 
for a while think himſelf happy in this continued 
Succeſſion of new Acquiſitions. Bat alas, Nature does 
not treat us with this Variety. The Compaſs of 
our Ezjoyments is much ſhorter than that of our 
Lives; and there is a Periodical Circalation of our 
Pleaſures, as well as of our Blood. 


I, er ſamur ibidem atque inſumus uſque. 
Nec nova vivendo procuditar alla volupt as. 
Lucretius. 


The Enjoyments of our Lives run in a perpetual 
Round, like the Months in the Calexdar, but with 
a quicker Revolution, we dance like Fazries in a 
Circle, and our whole Lite is but a nauſeous T anuto- 
logy : We riſe like the Sun, and run the ſame 
Courſe we did the Day before ; and to Morrow 

is 
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is but the ſame over again : So that the greateſt 
Favourite of Fortune, will have Reaſon often 
enough to cry out with him in Sexecs, Quoufque 
eadem ? But there is another Grievance which con- 
tributesto defeat our Endeavours after Perfect Hap- 
pineſs in. the Enjoyment of this Life ; which 1s, 
That the Objefts wherein we ſeek it, are not only 
finite and few ; but that they commonly prove oc- 
caſions of greater Sorrow to us, than ever they af- 
forded us Content. This may be madeout ſeveral 
ways, as from the Labour of Getting, the Care of 
Keeping, the Fear of Loſing, and the like Topick, 
commonly inſiſted on by others ; but I wave theſe, 
and fix upon another Account lefs Blown upon, and 
I think more Material than any of the reſt. Ir is 
this, Thataltho? th Object loſes that great Appear- 
ance in the Fruition which it had in the Expectation, 
yet after it is gone, it Reſumes it again. Now we, 
when welamenat the loſs, .do not take our Meaſures 
from that Appearance which the Object had in the 
Enjoyment (as we ſhould do to make our Sorrow 
not exceed our Happineſs) but from that which ir 
has in the Reflef#ion ; and conſequently, we muſt 
needs be more miſerable in the loſs, than we were 
Happy in the Enjoyment. 

16. From theſe, and the like Conſiderations, T 
think it will evidently appear, that this perte& 
Happineſs is not to be found in any thing we can 
enjoy in this Life. Wherein then does it conlith ?I 
anſwer poſitively, in the full and entire Fruition of 
God. He (as Plato ſpeaks) 1s xvgnr 1 egyimax;omy 
ria&, the proper and Principle End of Man, the 
Center of our Tendency, the Ark of our Reff, He 
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is the Obje&t which alone can fatisfie the Appetite of 
the moſt capacious Soul, and ſtand the Teft of Frui- 
tion to Eternity. And to enjoy him fully, is per- 
fe Felicity. 'This in general, is nomore than what 
is deliver'd to us in Scripture, and was believ*d by 
many of the Heathen Philoſophers. But the manner 
of this Fruition requires a more particular Conſider 4 
tiou. Much is faid by the School-men upon this 
Subject, whereof, in the firſt place, I ſhall give a 
ſhort and methodical Account ; and then fix upon 
the Opinion which I beſt Approve of. The firſt 
Thiog that I obſerve, is, that *tis generally agreed 
upon among them, That this Fruition of | = pong 
ſits in ſome Operation; and I think with very good 
Reaſon, Foras by the Objedive part of perfett Hap- 
pineſs, we underſtand that which is beſt and laſt, 
and to which all other things are to be referr'd ; fo 
by the Formal Part of it, muſt be underſtood the 
beſt and laſt Habitude of Man toward that beſt 
ObjeQ ; ſo that the Happineſs may both ways 
fatisfie the Appetite; that 1s, as *tis the beſt Thing, 
and as *tis the Poſſeſſion, Uſe, or Fruition of that 
beft thing :” Now this Habitude, whereby the beſt 
Thing is perfeQly poſleſs'd, muſt needs be ſome 
Operation ; becauſe Operation is the ultimate Per- 
feQion of every Being. Which Axiom (as Cajetan 
well obſerves) mult not be ſo underſtood, as if 
Operation taken by it ſelf, were more Perfe&t than 
the Thing which tends to it ; but that every Thing 
with its Operation, is more Perfect than withour it. 
17. Thenext thing which Tobſerve,)1s, that *tisal- 
to farther agreed upon among them, Thar this Ope- 
ration wherein our Fruition of God does conſiſt, 1s 
| | an 
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an Operation of the Intelleua! Part, and not of 
the Senſitive. And this alſo I take to be very rea- 
ſonable. Firſt, Becauſe *tis generally receiv*d, That 
the Efſence of God cannot be the Object ofa y of 
our Senſes. - But Secondly, Suppoſe it could, yet 
ſince the Operation, wherein our perfect Happineſs 
does conliſt, mult be the perfeteſt Operation; and 
ſince that of the Lztelleftual Part is more PerfeCt than 
that of the Sexſitive; it follows, that the Operation 
wereby we enjoy God, muft be that of the Intel- 
leftual Part only. | 
18. But now whereas the [ztelleftual Part of 
Man (as *tis oppoſed to the Sexſitive) is double, 
viz. "That of the Underſtanding, and that oftheMWib, 
there has commenced a great Controverlie berween 
the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts, in which Actor Ope- 
ration of the Rational Soul, the Fruition of God does 
conſiſt, Whether in an Act of the Vaderſtandiny, or 
an Attof the Will, The Thomiits will haveit con- 
ſiſt purely in an A of the Underſtanding, which is 
Vihon. The Scotiſts in the AQ of the Will, which 
is Love, Tintend not here to launch our into thoſe 
Voluminoas Intricacies and Abſtruſities, occaſioned 
by the management of this Argument : It may 
ſuffice to tell you, that I think they are both in 
the extream ; and therefore I ſhall take the middle 
way, and reſolve the perfe& Fruition of God part- 
ly into Vi{ioz, and partly into Love, Theſe are the 
two arms with which we embrace the Divinity, 
and unite our Souls to the fair One and the Good. 
Theſe I conceive are both fo Eſſential to the perfet? 
Fruition of God, that the Idea ot it can by no means 
be maintained,it either of them be wanting, Forſ{ince | 
Y 4 God |f 
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God is both Supream Tr«th and infinite Goodreſs, 
he cannot be entirely poſſe(s'd, but by the moſt 
clear Kyowledge, and the moſt ardent Love. And 
beſides, ſince the Soul is happy by her Faculties, 
her m— muſt conſiſt in the moſt perfect Ope- 
ration of each Faculty. For it m— did con- 
ſiſt formally in the ſole Operation of the Underſtard- 
#nz, (as moſt fay) or in the ſole operation of the 


Will, (as others) the Man would not be compleat- 


ly, and in all reſpe&s Happy. For how is it poſſi- 
ble a Man ſhould be perfealy Happy in loving the 
reateſt Good, if he did not know it ; or in know- 
mg it, if he did not Love it ? And moreover, theſe 
two operations do ſo mutually tend to the promo- 
tion and conſervation of one another, that upon 
this depends the Perpetuity and the Conſtancy of 
our Happineſs, For while the Bleſſed do --piowrer 
71d 7g6owney, Faceto Face Contemplate the Supream 
Truthand infinite Goodneſs, they cannot chuſe but 
Love perpetually; and while they perpetually Love, 
they cannot chuſe but perpetually Contemplate. 
And in this mutual Reciprocation of the Aftions of 
rhe Soul, conlift the Perpetuity of Heaven, the C:r- 

cle of Felicity. | : 
19. Beſides this way of reſolving our fruition 
of God into Viſion and Love, there is a famous 
Opinion ſaid to be broacht by Henricus Gandaven- 
fis, who upon. a Suppoſition that God could not 
be ſo fully enjoy*d as is required to Perfe&t Hap- 
pineſs, only by the Operations or Powers of the Soul, 
fancied a certain J/apſe whereby the Divine E/- 
fence did fall in with, and as it were penetrate 
the Eſſence of the Bleſſed. Which Opinion he 
| Fo: : £n- 
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endeavours to illuſtrate by this Similitude : That as 
a piece of Iron, red hot by Reaſon of the 1lzpſe of 
the Fire into it, ap all over like Fire; fo the 
Souls of the Bleſſed, by this [lapſe of the Divine 
Eſſence into them, ſhall be all over D#vize. 

20, Ithink he has ſcarceany Followers inthis Opi- 
nion ; but I am ſure he haqa Leader. For this is 
no more than what Plato taught before him, as is 
to be ſeen in his Diſcourſes about the Ref#ſia of 
the Souls of good Men into the Anima Muna: ; 
which is the ſelf-fame, in other Terms, with this 
Opinion. And the Truth of what ] affirm, may 
farther appear from an Expreſſion of that great P/a- 
toniſt Plotinus, (viz.) That the Soul will then be happy, 
when it ſhall depart hence to God, and as 
another, azd no longer her ſelf ſhall become Enn. 6. 14. g. 
wholly his, $2uT1v aurd Games xivTew xhvreov Oe 
ew! ao, having joyn'd her ſelf ro him, as a Center to 
4 Center. 

21. That ſuch an intimate Conjunttion with 
God as 1s here deſcribed, is poſſible, ſeems to me 
more than Credible from the Nature of the Hypo- 
ſtatic Union ; but whether our Fruition of God af- 
ter this Life ſhall conſiſt in it, none know but thoſe 
happy Souls who enjoy hun ; and therefore I ſhall 
determine nothing before the time. 'This only E 
obſerve, That ſhould our Fr«ition of God conliit 
in ſuch an Union, or rather Penetration of Eſſences, 
that would not exclude, but rather infer thole Ope- 
fations of Viſio» and Love as neceſſary to Fruition ; 
but on the other hand, there ſeemsnoſuch neceſſity 
of this Union to the Fraition, but that it may 
be conceiv'd-enttire * without it. [And therefore 
ng why 
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why we ſhould multiply Difficulties without cauſe, 
T ſee no reaſon. For my part, I ſhould think my 
ſelf ſufficiently Happy in the clear Viſion of my 
Maker, nor ſhould I defire any thing beyond the 
Prayer of Moſes : I beſeech thee ſhew me thy Glory, 
Exod. 33. 18. | 

22, For what an infinite Satisfaftion, Happineſs 
and Delight it muſt needs be, to have a clear and 
intimate —_— of that Primitive and Original 
Beauty, Perfection and Harmony, whereof all that 
appears fair and excellent, either to our Senſes or 
Underſtandings in this Life, is but a faint Imitati- 
on, a pale Refletion! To ſee him who is the Foun- 
rain of all Being, containing in himſelf the Per. 
feftion, not only of all that is, but of all that is 
poſſible to be, The Alpha «»d Omega, the beginnin 
and ending, the firſt and the laſt, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty ! Rev. 1.8, 
To ſee Him, of whom all Nature is the Image, 
of whom all the Harmony, both of the viſible and 
invifible World, is but the Eccho! To fee him, 
who (as P/atodivinely and magnificently exprefles 
it ) 15 #ox3 Thaey® 77 xax7 durky xal' durky wel” avr3 wore: 
I; dei 3y. The Immenſe Ocean of Beauty, which 
is it ſelf, by it ſelf, with it ſelf, uniform, always 
Exiſting ! "This certainly will affeQ the Soul with 
all the pleaſing and raviſhing Tranſports of Love 
and Deſire, Joy and Delight, Wonder and Amaze- 
ment, together with a ſettled Acquieſcence and 
Complacency of Spirit ; only leſs intinite than the 
Lovelineſs that cauſes it, and the peculiar Com- 
placency of him who rejoyces in his own fulnels, 
and the Comprehenſions of Eternity. We ſee how 
ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely our Senſe of Seeing is affeted with the 
Harmony of Colours ; and our Senſe of Hearing, 
with the Harmony of Sounds; inſomuch, that ſome 
have been too weak for the Enjoyment, and have 
grown Mad with the Sublimate of Pleaſure. And 
if ſo, what then ſhall we think of the Bearific Viſcor; 
the Pleaſure of which will ſo far tranſcend that of 
the other, as God, who is all over Harmony and 
Proportion, exceeds the ſweet Melody of Sounds 
and Colours; and the perception of the Mind is 
more vigorous, quick and piercing, than that of 
the Senſes? This is perfee? Happineſs, this is the Tree 
of Life which grows in the midſt of the Paradiſe 
of God ; this is Heaven, which while the Learned 
Diſpute about, the Good only Enjoy. But I ſhall 
not venture to Soar any longer in theſe Heights; 
I find the Ather too Thin here to Breath in long, 
and the Brightneſs of the Region flaſhes too ſtrong 
upon my tender Senſe ; I ſhall therefore ha- 
ſten to deſcend from the Mount of God , leſt I 
grow Giddy with Speculation, and loſe thoſe Se- 
crets which I have learnt there, the Caba/a of Fe- 
licity. 

no now (Sir) Icome to conſider your Queſti- 
on, viz. Whereis the greateft Happineſs Attainable by 
Man ia this Life, does conſiſt. Concerning which, 
there is as great variety of Opinions among Philo- 
ſophers, as there is among Geographers, about the 
Seat of Paradiſe, The Learned Varro reckons up 
no leſs than 288 ſeveral Opinions abour it ; and yer 
notwithitanding the Number of Writers who 
have bequeathed Volumes upon this Subje@ to Po- 
ſterity , they ſeem to have been in the Dark in 
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nothing more than in this, and (excepting only a 
few Platoniſts, who placed Man's greateſt End in 
the Contemplation of Truth) they ſeem to have 
undertaken nothing-ſo unhappily, as when they 
eſſay'd to Write of Happineſs. Some meaſure 
their Happineſs by the high-tide of their Riches, as 
the Egyptians did the Fertility of the Year by the 
increaſe of the River Nile. Others place it in the 
Pleaſures of Senſe ; others in Honour and Great- 
neſs. But theſe and the like, were Men of the 
Common Herd, low groveling Souls, that either 
underſtood not the Dignity of Human Nature, or 
elſe forgot that they were Men. But there were 
others of a Diviner Genius, and Sublimer Spirit, 


Qaueis meliore luto finxit precordia Titan. 


Who had a more generous Blood running 1a their 
Veins, which made them pur a jult Value upon 
themſelves, and ſcorn to place their greate(t Hap- 
pineſs in that which they ſhould Bluſh tro Enjoy. 
And thoſe were the Szoics and the Peripatetics, who 
both place the greateſt Happineſs of this Life in the 
Actions of Virtue, with this only difference, That 
whereas the former are contented with Naked Vir- 
tae, the later require ſome other Collateral 'Things 
to the farther Accompliſhment of Happineſs; ſuch 
as are Health and Strength of Body, a Competent 
Livelyhood, and the like. 

24. And this Opinion has been ſubſcribed to by 
the Hands of eminent Moraliſts in ail Ages. © And 
as it 15 Venerable for its Antiquity, fo has it gain'd 
n0 ſmall Authority from the Pen of a great Modern 
Writer, 
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Writer, (Deſcartes) who reſolves the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs of this Life into the right uſe of the Will ; 
which conſiſts in this, That a Man have a firm and 
conſtant purpoſe, always to do that which he ſhall 
judge to be beſt, 

25. I confeſs, the PraQtice of Virtue is a very 
great Inſtrument of Happineſs; and that there is a 
great deal more true Satisfaction and ſolid Content 
to be found in a conſtant courſe of well-living, than 
in all the ſoft Careſſes of the moſt ſtudied Luxury, 
or the Voluptuouſneſs of a Serag/io. And there- 
fore, I have oftentimes been exceedingly pleaſed in 
the reading of a certain Paſſage in that Divine Mo- 
raliſt Frerocles, where he tells you, that the Vurtu- 
ous Man lives much more pleaſantly than the V ici- 
ous Man. For (fays he) all Pleaſure is the Com- 
panion of Attion, it has no Subſiſtence of its own, but 
accompanies #5 in our doing ſuch and ſuch Things, 
Hence *tis that the worſer Actions are accompanied with 
the meaner Pleaſures. So that the good Man does not only 
excel the wicked Max in what is good, but has alſo the 
Advantage of him even in Pleaſure, for whoſe ſake alone 
he is wicked. For he that chaſes Pleaſure with Filthineſs, 
altho for a while he be ſweetly and deliciouſly entertain'd ; 
yet at laſt, through the Filthineſs annexed to his Enjoy- 
ment, he us brought to a painful Repentance, But now 
he that prefers Virtue with all her Labours and Diffi- 


| culties, though at firſt for want of uſe ſits heavy upon 
| him, yet by the C a i-th of Good he alleviates the 


Labour, and at laſt enjoys pure and unallay d Piealare 
with his Virtue. So that of neceſſity, that Life is moſt 
unhappy, which is moſt wicked ; and that moſt pleaſant, 
which is moſt virtuous, 


26, Now 
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26. Now this Ireadily ſubmit to asa great Truth, 
That the degrees of —_—_— vary according tg 
the degrees of Virte ; and conſequently, that that 
Life which is moſt Virtuow, is molt Happy, with 
reference to thoſe that are Vicious or lefs Virtuous, 
every degree of Virtue having a proportionate de- 
gree of Happineſs ——_—— it, (which is all, 
I ſuppoſe, that excellent Author intends. ) But I dy 
not think the moſt Virtuous Life /o the moſt Hap- 
Py, but that it may become: Happier, unleſs ſome. 
thing more be comprehended in the word (V.irtue) 
than the Stoics, Peripatetics, -and the generality of 
other Moraliſts underſtand by it, For with them 
it ſignifies no: more but only ſuch a firm 44s, or 
habitude of the Will to good;: whereby we are con- 
ſtantly diſpoſed, notwithitanding the contrary ten- 
dency of our Paſſions, to perform the neceſſary Of- 
fices of Life. This they call Moral or Civil Virtue; 
and although this bringsalways Happineſs enough 
with it to make amends for alt the Difficulties which 
attend the practiſe of it : Yet I am not of Opinion, 
that the greateſt Happineſs attainable by Man in 
this Life, conſiſts in it. - But there is another and a 
higher Senſe of the word, which frequently occurs 
in the Pythagorean and Platonic Writings, viz. Con- 
zemplation, and the Unitive Way of Religion. And 
this they call Divine Virtue, Tallow of the Diſtin- 
ction, but I would not be thought to derive it from 
the Principle, as if Moral Virtue were acquired, and 
this z»f«ſed (for to ſpeak ingenuouſly, infuſed Virtue 
ſeem'd evertomeasa Paradox in Divinity, as Occult 
Qualities in Philoſophy ) but from the Nobleneſs of 


the Obje&t, the Object of the former being Moral 
Good, 
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Good, and the Obje& of the later, God' himſelf, 
The former is a State of. Proficiency, the later of 
PerfeQtion. - The former is a State of Difficulty 
and Contention, the later of Eaſe and Serenity. 
The former is employ'd in maſtering the Paſſions, 
and regulating the Ations of Common Life, the 
later in Divine Meditation, and the Extaſies of 
Seraphic Love. He that has only the former, is 
like Moſes with much difficulty climbing up to 
the Holy Mount ; but he that has the later, is lke 
the ſame Perſon Converſing with God on the ſe- 
rene Top of it, and ſhining with the Rays of 
anticipated Glory. So that is later ſuppoſes the 
Acquiſition of the former, and conſequently, has 
all the Happineſs pertaining to. the other, beſides 
what it adds of its own. 'This is the laſt Stage of 
Human Perfe&tion, the utmoſt round of the Ladder 
whereby we Aſcend to Heaven ; one Step higher 
is Glory, Here then will I build my Tabernacle, 
for it i good to. be here, Here will I ſet up my 
Pillar of Reſt, here will I fix ; for why ſhould I 
Travel on farther in purſuit of any greater Happi- 
neſs, ſince Man in this Station is but a little lower 
than the Angels, one remove from Heaven ? Here 
certainly is the _ Happineſs, as well as Per- 
&Qion attainable by Man in this State of Imper- 
k&tion, For ſince that Happineſs, which is abſo- 
lutely Perfe&t and Compleat, confiſts in the clear 
and intimate Viſion, and moſt ardent Love of God, 
hence we ought to take our Meaſures, and conclude 
that to be the greateſt Happineſs attainable in this 
State, which 1s the greateſt Participation of the 
other. And that can be nothing elſe but the CR 

ay 
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Way of Religion, which conſiſts of the Contem. 
plation and 'Love of God. | I ſhall ſay ſomething of 
each of theſe ſeverally, and ſomething of the Uni- 
tive Way of Religion, which is the reſult of both; 
and ſo ſhur up this Diſcourſe. 

27. By Contemplation in general ( vagiz ) we 
underſtand an Application of the Underſtanding to 
ſome Truth. But here in this place,” we take the 
word in a more peculiar'Senſe, as it fignifies an ha- 
bitual, attentive, ſteddy Application or Converſion 
of the Spirit to God, and his Divine Perfteftions. Of 
this the Maſters of Myſtic Theology, commonly make 
fifteen Degrees. The firſt is intuition of Truth ; 
the ſecond is a Retirement of all the V1gour and 
Strength of the Faculties into the innermoſt parts 
of the Soul; the third is Spiritual Stlence ; the 
fourth is Reſt ; the fifth'is Union ; the ſixth is the 
Hearing of the ſtill Voice of God ; the ſeventh is 
Spiritual Slumber ; the eighth is Ecſtacy ; theninth is 
Rapture; the tenth is the Corporeal Appearance of 
Chriſt and the Saints; the eleventh is the Imagina- 
ry wr oy of the Same ; the twelfth is the In- 
tellectual Viſion of God ; the thirteenth is the Viſi- 
on of God in Obſcurity ; the fourteenth is an admi- 
rable Manifeſtation of God ; the fifteenth is a clear 
and intuitive Viſion of him, ſuch as St. Azſtiz and 
Tho, Aquinas attribute to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapt up into the third Heaven. Others of them 
reckon Hh degrees only, (viz.) Taſte, Deſire, 


Satiety, Ebriety, Security, Tranquility ; but 
the _ of the {eventh (they ſay) is knowa only 
roGod. | 


28.1 
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28. T ſhall not ſtand to examine the Scale of this 
Diviſion ; perhaps there may be a kind of a Pytha- 
£0ric Superſtition in the number, But this I think 
I may affirm 'in general, that the Soul may be 
wound up taa moit ſtrange degree of Abſtraction, 
by a ſilent and eddy Contemplation of God, Plato 
defines Contemplation to be aver & yreerui: # Juyie 
4nd 56ud1G&, a Solution, and a Separation of the Soul 
from the Body. And ſome of the ſeverer Platoniſts 
have been of Opinion, that tis poſſible for a Man 
by mere iptention of Thought, not only to with- 
draw the Soul from all Commerce with the Senſes, 
but even really to ſeparate it from the Body, to un- 
twiſt the Ligaments of his Frame, and by degrees 
to reſolve himſelf into rhe State of the Dead. And 
thus the Jews expreſs the manner of the Death of 


. Moſes, calling it Oſcalum Oris Dei, the Kiſs of God's 


Mouth, That 1s, that he breath'd out his Soul by 
the mere Strength and Energy of Contemplation, 
and expired in the Embraces of his Maker. A 
happy way of Dying! How Ambitious ſhould I be 
of ſuch a Conveyance, were it praQticable ? How 
paſſionately ſhould I joyn with the Church in the 
Canticles:; #nn«drw us Wn CAyuETa! ouRTO dauvry, Let 
him Kjſs me with the Kjſſes of his Mouth, Cant. x. 2. 
29, But however this be dertermin'd, certain it 
is, that there are exceeding great Meaſures of Ab» 
ſtraftion in Contemplation ; ſo great, that ſome- 
times whether a Man be in the Body, or out of the 
Body, he himſelf can hardly tell. And conſequent- 
ly, the Soul in theſe Preludiums of Death, theſe 
Neighbourhoods of Separation, muſt needs have 
brighter glimpſes, and more Beatific Ideas of —_ 
/, than 
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than in a State void of theſe Elevations ; and con- 
ſequently, .muſt Love him with greater Ardency. 
Which is the next Thing I am to conſider, 

30. The Love of God in general, may be con- 
ſidered either as it is purely Intelle&tual, or as it is 
a Paſſion. The firſt is, When the Soul, upon an 
Apprehenſion of God as a good, deleQable, and 
agreeable Obje&t, joyns her ſelf to him by the Will. 
The later is, When the Motion of the Will is ac- 
company*'d with a ſenſible Commotion of the Spi- 
rits, and an Eituation of the Blood, Some I know, 
are of Opinion, that 'tis not poſſible for a Man to be 
affected with this ſenſitive Love of God, which is a 
Paſſion; becauſe there is nothing in God which 
falls under our Imagination; and conſequently (the 
Imagination being the only Medium of Convey- 
ance) it cannot be propagated from the IntelleCtu- 
al Part to the Senſitive. Whereupon they affirm, 
that none are capable of this ſenſitive paſſionate 
Love of God, but Chriſtians, who enjoy the My- 
{tery of the Incarnation, whereby they know God 
has condeſcended fo far as to Cloath himſelf with 
Fleſh, and to become like one of us. But *tis not 
all the Sophiſtry of the co/d Logicians, that ſhall 
work me out of the Belief of what I feel and know, 
and rob me of the ſweeteſt Entertainment of my 
Life, the Paſſionate Love of God, Whatever ſome 
Men:pretend, who are Strangers to all the affeQti- 
onate Heats of Religion, and therefore make their 
Philoſophy a Plea for their Indevotion, and extin- 
guiſh all Holy Ardours with a Syllogiſm; yet Iam 
tzrmly perſuaded, that our Love of God may be 
not only Paſſionate, but even Worderfully ſo, and 
EX = 
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exceeding the Love of Women. Tis an Experimen- 
tal, and therefore undeniable Truth, That Paſſion 
is a great Inſtrument of Devotion; and accordingly 
we find, that Men of the moſt warm and pathetick 
Tempers and amorous Complexions, ( provided 
they have but Conſideration enough withal to fix 
upon the right Objeat) prove the greateſt Votaries 
in Religion. And upon this account it 1s, that to 
heighten 'our Love of God in our Religious Ad- 
dreſſes, we endeavour to excite our Paſſions by Mv- 
ſick, which would be to as little purpoſe as the Fa- 
natick thinks *tis, if there were not ſuch a Thing as 
the Paſſionate Love of God, But then as to the Ob- 
jetion, Ianſwer with the excellent Deſcartes, That 
altho in God, who is the Object of our Love, we can 
imagin nothing, yet we can irnagin that our Love, 
which conſiſts in this, that we would unite our 
ſelves to the Obje&t beloved, and conſider our lelves 
as it were a Part of it. And the ſole Idea of this 
very Conjunttion, is enough to ſtir up a Heat abour 
the Heart, and ſo kindle a very vehement Faſhon. 
To which I add, "That although the Beauty or 
Amiableneſs of God, be not the ſame with that 
wich we ſee in Corporeal Beings, and conſequent- 
ly, cannot direQly fall within the Sphere of the 
Imagination, yet it is ſomething Analogous to it ; 
and that very Analogy is enough to excite a Paſſ1- 
on. And this I think ſufficient ro warrant my ge- 
neral diviſion of the Love of God into Intellectual 
and Senſitive. 

31. But there 1s a more peculiar Acceptation of 
the Love of God proper to this place; And it is that 
which we call Seraphic. By whuch I underſtand in 
2 {hort, 
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ſhort, that Love of God which is the Efte& of an 
intenſe Contemplation of him. This differs not 
from the other in kind, but only in degree, and that 
it does exceedingly, in as much as the thoughtful 
Contemplative Man (asT hinted before) has clearer 
Perceptions, and livelier Impreſſions of the Divine 
Beauty, the lovely Attributes and Perfection of God, 
than he whoſe Soul is more deeply ſet in the Fleſh, 
and lies groveling in the bottom of the Dungeon. 
32. That the Nature of this Seraphic Love may 
be the better underſtood, I ſhall conſider how many 
degrees there may be in the Love of God.” And I 
think the Computation of Bellarmin, lib, 2, de mona- 
chis, cap. 2. 1s acccurate enough, He makes Four. 
The firſt is to Love God proportionably to his 
Lovelineſs, that is, with an zxfinite Love ; and this 
degree is peculiar to God himſelf. The ſecond is to 
Love him, not proportionably to his Lovelineſs, but 
to the utmoſt Capacity of a Creature; and thus de- 
gree is peculiar to Saints and Angels in Heaven. The 
rhird is to love him not proportionably tohis Love- 
linefs, nor to the utmolt Capacity of a Creature, 
abſolutely confider'd ; but to the utmoſt Capacity 
of a Mortal Creature in this Life. And this (he ſays) 
is proper to the Religious. 'The fourth is to Love 
him not proportionably to his Lovelinefs, nor to the 
utmoſt Capacity of a Creature, conſider'd either 
abſolutely, or with reſpeCt to this Life, but only fo 
as to Love nothing equally with him or above him. 
'Thar is, not to do any Thing contrary to the Divine 
Love. And this is abſolute indiſpenſable Duty, leſs 
than which will not qualifie us for the Enjoyment of 
God hereafter. 
22, Now 
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33. Now this Seraphic Love which we here Diſ- 
courſe of, is in the third degree : When a Man, at- 
ter many degrees of Abſtraftion from the Animal 
Life, many a profound and teddy Meditation upon 
the Excellencies of God, ſecs ſuch a vaft Ocean of 
Beauty and Perfettion in him, that he loves him to 
the utmoſt ſtretch of his Power ; Whez he ſirs ander 
his Shadow with great delight, and his Fruit us ſweet 
ro ha Taſte, Cant. 2, 3z. When he Conſecrates and 
Devotes himſelf wholly to him, and has no Paſſion 
for Inferiour Obje&s, When he is raviſhed with the 
Delights of his Service, and breaths out ſome of his 
Soul to him in every Prayer. When he is delight- 
ed with Anthems of Praiſe and Adoration, more than 
with Marrow and Fatneſs, and Feaſts upon Allelu- 
jah. When he melts in a Calentare cf Devotion, and 
his Soul breaketh out with fervent Deſire, Pal. 119. 
When the one thing he aelehts in, 1s to Converſe 
with God in the Beaaty of Holineſs ; and the one 
thing he aeſires, to ſee him as he is in Heaven. This 
is Seraphic Love, and this with Contemplation, 
makes up that which the Myſtic Divines ſtile the 
Unitive Way of Religion: It is called ſo, becauſe 
it Unites us to God in the moſt excellent manner that 
we are capable of in this Life. By Union here, I 
do not underſtand that which is Local or Prefent:al, 
becauſe I conſider God as Omripreſent. Neither do 
I mean an Union of Grace, (as they call it) where- 
by we are reconciled to God, or an Unioa of Cha- 
rity, whereof it is faid, He thas dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him, Jo.4.16. The firit 
of theſe being as common to the inanimate Things, 
as to the molt Ex/4ſPd Soul upon Earth. And tife 
Z 3 wo 
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two laſt being common to all good Men, who in- 
deed love God, but yet want the Excellency of Cor- 
remplation, and the Myſtic Union. The Union then 
which I here ſpeak of, is that which 1s between the 
Faculty and the Obje&. Which conſiſts in ſome 
Habitude or Operation of one toward the other. 
The Faculties here, are the Underſtanding and 
Will, the Object God, and the Operations Contem- 
plation and Love. The reſult of which two is the 
Myitic Union. Which, according to this complex 
Notion of it that IT have here delivered, is thus moſt 
admirably repreſented by the excellent Biſhop Tay- 
tour : It ts (lays he) 4 Prayer of quietneſs and ſilence, 
and a Meditation extraordinary ; a. Diſcourſe without 
wariety ; a Viſion and Intuition of Drvine Excellen- 
cies ; an immediate entry into an Orb of Light; and 
4 reſolution of all our Faculties into Sweetneſs, Aﬀetti- 
ons, and Starings upon the Divine Beauty. Ard is 
carried on to Extaſies, Raptures, Suſpenſions, Eleva- 
tions, Abſtrattions, and Apprehenſions Beatifical. Great 
Exemplar, p. 60. 

24. I make no doubt, but that many an Honeſt 
Pious Soul arrives to the Heavenly Canaan, who is 
nor fed with this Manns in the Wilderneſs, But 
though every one muſt not expeCt theſe Antepaſts 
of Felicity that is Virtuous, yet none elſe muſt. Pa- 
radiſe was never open but to a State of Ipnocexce. 
But neither is that enough. No, this Mount of God's 
Preſence is fenced not only from the Profane, but 
alſo from the moderately V irtuous. *Tis the Pri- 
viledge of Angelical Diſpoſitions, and the Reward 
of eminent Piety, and an excellent Religion, to be 
admitted to theſe Divine Repaſts, theſe _ of 
; | OVE. 
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Love. And here I place the greateſt Happineſs at- 
tainable by Man in this Life, as being the neareſt 
Approach to the State of the Bleſſed above, the 
outer-Court of Heaven. 

35. Theſe (Sir). are my Thoughts concerning 
Happineſs. I might have Spun them out into a 
greater length, but I think a little Plat of Ground 
thick-ſown, 1s better than a great Field, which for 
the moſt part of it lies Fallow. I have endeavour'd 
to deliver my Notions with as much Perſpicuity, 
and in as good Method as I could, and fo to anſwer 
all the Ends of Copiouſneſs, with the advantage of 
a ſhorter Cut. If I appear ſingular in any of my 
Notions, tis not out of an induſtrious Aﬀectation 
of Novelty, but becauſe in the compoſing of this 
Diſcourſe ( the Meditation of a few broken Hours 
in a Garden) I conſulted more my own Experi- 
mental Notices of Things, and private Refleftions, 
than the Writings of others. So that if ſometimes 
I happen to be in the Road, and ſometimes in a 
Way by my ſelf, *tis no wonder. I aftett neither 
the one nor the other, but write as I think. Which 
as I do at other times, ſo more eſpecially when I 
{ubſcribe my ſelf 

SIR, 


Yours moſt AﬀeCtionately, 


7. N. 


All-Souls College, 
Apr.18. 1683, 
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A Letter of Reſolution concerning ſome Paſſages 
in the foregoing Treatiſe, to the ſame Perſon. 


SIR, 


T. HE kind Entertainment which you gave 

my Idea of Happineſs, does not only en» 
courage, but oblige me to endeavour the fatisfaCti- 
on of that Scruple, which the Perufal of it has oc- 
caſion'd. I cannot but highly commend your 
ſearching Curioſity, in deliring farther fatisfattion 
concerning a matter of ſo ſublime and excellent a 
Nature (tor the Tree of Paradiſe is good for Food, 
pleaſant to the Eye, and a Tree tobe deſired to make one 
Viſe ) though you mult give me leave to wonder, 
that you would not enquire at a better Oraele. Bur 
ſince you are pleas'd to be of the Opinion, that few 
have made this Subject ſo Familiar to their Medita- 
tion as I have, I cannot with any pretence decline 
your Requeſt, though perhaps by my performing 
it, I ſhall work you into a contrary Perſuaſion. 

2. Sir, Youſay you ſhould like my Notion con- 
cerning the Reality of that which is uſually call'd 
Imaginary Happineſs, that is, (as you well explain 
both your own and my meaning ) that although 
the Object may be an Imazinary Good, yet the Hap- 
pineſs which conſiſts in the Fruition of that Object, 
will not be Imaginary too, but Real; and conſe- 
quently, that *tis impoſſible for a Man to ſeem to 
tumſelt to be Happy, and not to be really fo, all 
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Happineſs conſiſting in Opinion. This Notion, 

ou ſay, you ſhould like rarely well, could you 
free your ſelf from one Difficulty which it engages 
you upon ; (v:iz.) That hereafter, in the State 
of Glory, either one Saint ſhall think himſelf as 
Happy as another, or not ; if not, this muſt needs 
occaſion Envy or Diſcontent ; but if one ſhall think 
himſelf as Happy as another, then, according to 
my- Hypotheſis, That Opinion is the Meaſare of Hap- 
pineſs, *rwill follow, that he will already be ſo; 
and this brings in Equality of Happineſs, which 
you look upon (and I think juſtly too) as another 
Abſurdity. 

3. I confeſs, Sir, this Argument is pretty ſub- 
tle and ſurprizing ; but I conceive the Knots of it 
may be untied by this Anſwer. Firſt, It may be 
juitly queſtion'd, Whether the firſt part of your 
Dilemma be neceſſarily attended with the appen- 
dant Abſurdity. *Tis true indeed , not to think 
ones ſelf as Happy as another, is the Spring of 
Envy or Diſcontent, among Men in this World ; 
but whether this be the genuin and conftant Effet 
of that Conſideration, or whether it ought not ra- 
ther to be aſcribed to the preſent Infirmities and 
Imperfettions of Human Nature, may admit Di- 
ſpute. But in caſe this Abſurdity does inſeparably 
cleave to the firſt part, then I betake my felf to 
the later, and affirm, That in Heaven one Saint 
ſhall think himſelf as Happy as another. Then, 
according to my own Notion ( fay you) it will 
follow, that he z- really ſo. No, I deny the Con- 
ſequence, the invalidity of which will plainly ap- 
pear, by diſtinguiſhing the Ambiguity of the rouge 

or 
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For this Expreſſion, One Saint thinks himſelf as Hap. 
fy 45 another, may be taken in a double ſenſe ; ej- 
ther that he thinks himſelf as Happy as he himſelf 
thinks that other ; or, that he thinks himſelf as 
Happy as that other thinks himſelf. I grant, ſhould 
one Saint think himſelf as Happy as another in this 
| Hater Senſe of the Phraſe, he would, according to 
my Hhpotheſis, really be ſo; ſo that this would 
bring in Equality. And therefore in this Senſe, I 
deny the Propolition ; and that without the leaſt 
danger of ſplitting upon the firſt Abſurdity. But 
for the former Senſe, that has no ſuch levelling 
Quality ; for to ſay that I think my ſelf as Happy 


as I think afiother, amounts to no more than this, 


That in my Apprehenſion another does not exceed 
me in Happineſs: But tho he does not in my Ap- 
prehenſion, yet he may in reality; for tho my Opi- 
nion gives Meaſures to my own Happineſs, yet it 
does not to another Man's. So that one Saint may 
be faid to think himſelf as Happy as another in the 
tormer Senſe, without equalling the Happineſs of 
the Blefied ; tho, I confeſs, I ſhould much rather 
adhere to the contrary Propoſition, ( viz.) That 
one ſhall not think himſelf as Hepry as another, 1n caſe 
ſuch a Opinion be not neceſſarily attended with Ez- 
wy or Diſconteut. Becaule it ſeems unreaſonable to 
make them ignorant of the degrees of one anothers 
Bliſs, unleſs that Ignorance be neceſſarily required 
to prevent the alledg'd Abſurdities. But I deter- 
min nothing in this Point ; my buſineſs was only 
to break the Force of your D:/emma, and to ſhew 
that my Notion does not involve you in the Diffi- 
culty ſuppoſed. This, Sir, is all that I think ne- 
| ceſlary 
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cefſary to ſay to a Perſon of your Apprehenfion ; 
and therefore I end theſe nice Speculations with this 
profitable refleQtion, That altho the Notion of Hap- 
pineſs be intricate and obſcure, yet the' means of 
attaining it are plain; and therefore*twould be moſt 
adviſable both for you and me, chiefly to apply our 
ſelves to the later here; and we ſhall underſtand the 
former with the beſt ſort of Knowledg, that of 
Experience, hereafter. 


Tours 


3, Ne 


Ano- 
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Another Letter to the ſame Perſon concerning 
the true Notion of Plato's Ideas, and of 
Platonic Love. 


_— 


Tanta vis in Iaets conſtituitur, ut nifs his intelletts, 
ſapiens eſſe nemo poſſit. 
Auguftinus Tom. 4. Pap. 548. Q. 46. 


81 Ks 

T. \ \ 7 Ere I not as well acquainted with your 
ſingular Modeſty, > I am with your 
intelletual Accompliſhments, I ſhould readily 
conclude, that your dire&ing your Enquiries to me, 
proceeded not ſo much from a Curioſity to improve 
your own Knowledg, as to try mine. But when 
I conſider, that you are ignorant of nothing ſo 
much as of your own Worth and Abilities, I be- 
gin to think it poſſible that you may propole theſe 
Queſtions, even to me, out of a deſire to be inform'd. 
Which way ſoever it is, I acknowledg my ſelf to be 
obliged to you for affording me an opportunity of 
ſerving you, eſpecially in ſuch an Inſtance, where 
I cannot gratifie your Requeſt without humouring 
my own Geri at the ſame time. For indeed to 
my Apprehenſion, there is not a finer or more ſub- 
lime Piece of Speculation in all Plato's Philoſophy, 
than that of his Ideas, and that of his Love, = it 
as 
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has undergone the ſame hard Fate with many other 
excellent Theories ; firſt to be cither ignorantly miſe 
underſtood, or maliciouſly miſrepreſented ; and thea 
popularly vilify*d and decry'd. | 

. 2, Todo right therefore to the Name of this great 


Man, as well as to fatisfhe your Demands, I ſhall 


firſt propoſe the general Miſtake ; and then reQify 
it ; Firſt preſent you with the ſuppos'd Opinion of 
Plato; and then with the true and genuin one. I 
begin with his Ideas, by which'tis taken for grant- 
ed by the generality of Writers, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Perspatetic Order, that he underſtood univerſal 
Natures, or abſtra&t Eſſences, {ubfiſting eternally 
by themſelves, ſeparate both from the Mind of 
God and all ſingular Beings ; according to which, 
as ſo many Patterns, all Singulars are ford. As 
for inftance ; That a Man, not this or that in par- 
ticular, but an univerſal Man, or a Man in general, 
ſhould exiſt by it ſelf Eternally, according to which 
all particular Men were made. Sir, I ſuppoſe you 
can hardly forbear ſmiling at the oddneſs of the 
Conceit ; but as ridiculous as you may think it, tis 
faid to be maintained by no leſs a Man then Plato ; 
and has been thought of that moment too, that 
Multitudes of great Men have ſet themſelves very 
ſeriouſly to Contute it, as a dangerous Herelie ; 
and have oppoſed it with as much Zeal, as ever St. 
Auſtin did the Mazichees, or the Pelagians. 
3. But now, that this Opinion was not only for 
its Abſurdity and Contraditiouſneſs unworthy of 
the contemplative and refin'd Spirit of Plazo; but 
was alſo apparently none of his, I dare fay any ca- 
pable Perſon will be convinc'd, that ſhall — 
and 
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and impartially examine and compare the Works 
of Plato; And this Ariſtotle himſelf muſt needs 
have known ( he having been his conſtant Auditor 
for Twenty Years together) but only he wanted a 
Shadow to Pight with ; and ſo Father'd this mon. 
{trous Opinion upon his Maſter. And of this dif- 
ingenuity of Ariſtotle, together with other Abuſes, 
Plato himſelfcomplain'd, whilealive, in theſe words, 
"AeroTians rude awirdu]tee xaSanceeot Td Twhdee yirnSis]a # 
wnTieg, as Is recorded by Laertize in the Life of Ari. 
ſtotle. 

4. And now, that the groſineſs of this Abuſe may 
the more fully appear, I will in the next place pre- 
ſent you with another Senſe of Plato's Ideas ; and 
ſuch as by a more than ordinary Acquaintance with 
his Works, I know to be the true and genuin one. 
Know then, that P/ato conſidering the World as an 
Effe&t of an intelleEtual Agent,and that in the Opera- 
tions of all other Artificers or rational Efficients, there 
mult be ſome Form in the Mind of the Artificer 
preſuppoſed to the Work ( for otherwiſe what dif- 
terence will there be between a fortuitous Effe&, 
and an intended one ; and how comes the Effect to 
be of this Species rather than another ?) thought it . 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe «:614 mpgSviyuare, Eternal Forms, 
Models or Patterns, of all the Species of Being in 
Nature, exiſting in the Mind of God. And theſe 
he calls Ideas. I fay, exiſting inthe Mind of God ; 
for there is not the leaſt Intimation 1n all Plato's 
Works of any ſuch Ideas, exiſting ſeparately from 
the Divine Intelle& ; nor do the great Matters of 
Platonic Philoſophy, Plotinus, Porphyrius, Procles, 


or any other that I know of. make mention wy 
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ſuch Spe&res and Ghoſts of Entity. No, this 
Monſter was hatch'd in Ari/forles Brain, and I be- 
lieve did never enter Plato's Head, fo much as in a 
Dream. For he is not only ſilent about it, but does 
in ſeveral places expreſly aſſert the contrary ; parti- 
cularly in his Timens, where, of ſet purpoſe, he de- 
ſcribes the Origin of the World ; he ſays, that God 
made the World, according to that Pattern or Idea 
which he had in his Mind. The ſame you will 
find more amply confirm*d in his Hippias, his Par- 
menides, and his ſixth Book of Repub. and many 
other places. And theſe 1deas he calls 74 p3re vours, 
the firſt Intelligibles, and F ivrov wirge, the Meaſures 
of the things bs are, implying, That as all Things 
were form'd according to theſe {pecifical Platforms, 
ſo their Truth muſt be meaſured from their Con- 
formity to them. And in this Senſe mult be taken 
that Common Axiom of the Schools, That he 
Truth of a thing is its Conformity with the Divine 
Intelle&; for it 1s in no other Senſe intelligible, as 
you will diſcern in the Procels. 

5. But now, leſt you ſhould imagine that this 
Platonic Hypotheſis of Ideas exiſting 1n the Divine 
Mind, ſhould ill comport with the ſimplicity of 
God, or claſh with that approved DcQtrin of the 
Schools, Ni#hil eft ip Deo quod non fit Deus, (which 
is another Cavil of the Aztiplatoniſts) you are to 
underſtand, that Plato by his Ideas, does not mean 
any real Eſſence diſtin from the Divine Eſſence, 
but only the Divine Eſſence it ſelf with this Con- 
notation, as it 15 variouſly imitable or participable 
by Created Beings ; and conſequently, according 


to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability , fo are 
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the Poſſibilities of Being. Which is as fine a No» 
tion as was ever framed by the Mind: of Man; and 
that it is his, you will find if you conſult his Pay 
menides, And this will ſerve to help us out with 
another Difficulty ; for whereas Plaro makes his 
Divine Ideas , not only the exemplary Caules of 
Things, but alſo ( which is a Confſequent to the 
former) the meaſure of their Truth, this may ſeem 
to fall in with their Opinion, who make all Truth 
dependent upon the Speculative Underſtanding of 
God; that is, That God does not underitand a 
thing ſo, becauſe it is ſo in its own Nature, but 
that a thing is therefore ſo, becauſe God is pleas'd 
ſo to underſtand it, Which is an Opinion full of 
Miſchief and Abſurdity, as you may fee compens 
diouſly , and yet evidently demonſtrated in Dr. 
R#uff's little Diſcourſe of Truth. Now for the 
clearing this Difficulty, *tis to be obſerved, that 
the Eflence of God, according to Plato, 1s diſtin- 
guiſhed into vis yo2c/s, and vis voyrds, the Counterpart 
whereof in Erzliſh, is Conceptive and Exhibitive, 
By the Mind of God Exhibitzve, is meant the El- 
ſence of God, as thus or thus imitable, or partici- 
pable by any Creature ; and this is the fame with 
an Idea. By the Mind of God Corceprive, is meant 
a reflex Act of God's Underſtagding upon his own 
Eſſence as Exhibitive, or as thus and thus imitable. 
Now if you conſider the Divine Uaderftanding as 
Conceptive or Speculative, it does not make its Ob- 
ject, but ſuppoſe it ; ( as all Speculative Under ſtand- 
zng does) neither is the Truth of the Obje& to be 
meaſured from its Conformity with that, but the 
Truth of that from its Conformity with its Gs. 
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But if you conſider the Divine Underſtanding 
as Exhibitive, then its Truth does not depend up- 
on its Conformity with the Nature of Things; but 
on the contrary, the Truth of the Nature of Things 
depends upon its Conformity with it. For the 
Divine Effence 1s not thus or thus imitable, becayſe 
ſuch and ſuch things are in Being; but ſuch and 
fuch things are in Being, becauſe the Divine Eſſence 
is thus and thus imitable ; for had not the' Divine 
Eſſence beer thus imitable, ſuch and ſuch Beings 
would not have been poſſible. And thus is Plato 
to be. underſtood, when he founds the "Truth of 
things upontheir Conformity with the Divize Idexs; 
and thus mult the Schools mean too, by that fore- 
mention'd Ax:o,2 concerning Tranſcendental Truth, 
if they will ſpeak Seoſe, as I noted above. 
_. 6. And now, Sir, from Plato's Ideas thus amiably 
{et forth, the T7a»ſitioz methinks, is very Natural 
to Love. And concerning this I ſhall account in 
the, ſame Method : Firſt, by pointing out the po- 
pular Mrſapprehenſions about it ;, and then by ex- 
hibiting a true Norion of it. Platonic Love 1s a 
Thing 4n every Bodies Mouth ; but I ſcarce figd 
any ; 4x think or ſpeak accurately of it. The Mi- 
ſtakes, which, I.obferve are chiefly theſe : Some of 
the grofſer Underſtanders ſuppoſe, that Plato by his 
Love meant £«44p25ie, the Love of Males; but the 
fion of this Conceit was from a paſlage in, lus 
onvivium, Where he brings in Ariſtophanes, ipeak- 
ing favourably that way. But he that ſhall from 
hence omclats Platoa proſtitute to that vile Paſſion, 
may as well conclude a Dramatic Poet to be an 
Atheiſt , or g Whoremaſter, becauſe he repreſents 
| "= thoſe 
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thoſe of that CharaQer. But that Divine Plato in- 
rended nothing lefs than to Countenance any fuch 
Thins, is evident from the whole ſcope and: pur? 
port of that Dialogne, and from other places, where 
he expreſly condemns it, and rejeQs it with great 
Abhorrence ; particularly in the firſt of his de /4g7- 
bus, where he calls it, 72 mp ever Tiaunue, 413 UNNE- 
tural Attempt, Others by Platonic Love underitand 
the Love of Souls ; and this indeed has ſomething 
of Truth in it, only it 1s too narrow and particular. 
7. Others take Platonic Love to be a defire 'df 
imprinting any Excellency, whether Moral or In- 
telleQtual, in the Minds of Beautiful Young Men 
by Inſtruction ; and fo likewiſe of enjoying your 
own Perte&ions refleted from the Mind of -ano- 
ther, mix*d with and recommended by the'Beauty 
of the Body: According to the uſual faying, Gra- 
tor e Pulchro, Kc. And thus Socrates was {aid to 
tove his Beautiful. Pupils Phedrus and Alcibindes, 
Others meaſure the Nature of. Platonic Love, not 
from the Obje& (to which they' fiippoſe it indiffe- 
rent) but from the manner of the A&ﬀ. * And ac- 
cording to theſe, that Man's faid to love Piatonr- 
cally, that does Caſſo deleftamine amare, loveat'a di- 
ance, that never deſigns a cloſe Fruition” of the 
Object, whatever it be, whether Senſual or Intel- 
fectual ; but chuſes to dwell m-the Suburbs, plea- 
fing himſelf with remote. Proſpe&s ; and makes a 
Mittreſs of hisown Deſire. And this is theTeceiv*d 
Notion, and that which People generally mean 
when they talk of P/zronic Love, But this too is far 
enough from rhe right; for tho P{atozic Love does 
not aim at the Fruition of ſenſual Objetts, yet it 
deſigns 
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deſigns the Fruitiqn of its own Obje&t as much as 
as any other Love does. That therefore which di- 
flingmnſhes Platonic Love, is not the manner of the 
AR aboye-mention'd, but the peculiarity of the 
Obje&.' And what that is, muſt be collefted from 
the Deſign of Plato itt that Dialogue, where he'treats 
pritþ6ſely of it, his Conviviam. Which is briefly to 
ſhew the manner 'of the SogPs aſſent ro God by 
ove.” For Pl4rs" trrakes: the Happineſs of Man to 
cooſift 'in the Cotiremplation and Love of God 
whom he calls the ez of Beanty. Bur now becaufe ii 
this 1dex of Beauty (God) is of too ſublime and re= | 

fined Fxcelledcy to be immediately faſtned upon I 
by our Love, he' recommends to us vi5ef& vides, Wi 
a Method of Aſſent;” which is from loving the Beauty i 
we {ee int Bodies, to paſs on to the Love of the I 
Beauty of the Soul; from the Beauty of the Soul, W 
to the Beauty of Yirtne ; and haftly, from the Beau- I 
ty of Virtue, 5 57 50a nianyÞ 55 near, durd 73 dye23s ME 
73 dea5v  igerdy, fO thi immenſe Oct of Beauty, Sc, Wi 
Foro have I obſety*d a tender Infant's Eye, not 
enduring to gaze direaly upon the too powerful 
Excellence of the Meridian Sun, chuſe to entertain W 
it ſelf with the Abatements of correted and re- 
fleted Light, and take up with the feebler Refre!h- 
ments, of lefſer Beauties for a while, till ar length W 
the Faculty grows more confirm'd, and dares en- W 
counter the Sun in his Strength. And theſe are the 
Steps of the Santtuary, So that Platonic Love is the | 
Love of Beauty abſtracted from all fenſual Applica- W 
tions, and deſire of Corporal Conta&t, as it leads us ff 
on to the firit Qriginal Beauty, God; or more plain- {if 
ly thus: The Afeat of the Soul to the Love of the Þ 
Md F Aa 2 Di- 
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Divine Beauty, by the Love of abſtrated Beauty in 
Bodies. This Love of abſtrafted Beauty in Bodies, 
he calls, "Eewc Ovegr1©:, Celeſtial. Love, in oppoſition 
to: that which he calls #-4ju:&, which is the ſame 
- with that Paſſion commonly ſignify*d by the Name 
' of Love, viz. a deſire of Corporal Conta&t ariſing 
from the {ight of Beauty. This laſt, indeed, isa very 
vile, brutiſh, unmanly AﬀeQion, and ſuch, ascon- 
ſidering the vileneſs of our Badies, one would think 
a Man could. never be Charm'd into without the 
Magic of a Love-potion. But the former is an An- 
velical AﬀeRtion ; for certainly, Beauty is a Divine 
Thing ; It is ( as the Platonic Author lays of Wit- 
dom ) the pure Influence flowin ot the Glory of the 
, Almighty, and the Brightneſs py e Everlaſting Light ; 
or in Plato's own words, A Ray of God. And there- 
fore the Love of abſtract Beauty, muſt needs, be a 
very generous and divine Aﬀection. Sir, I could be 
more {arge in my Account, but Iconſider what tis 
I Write, and to whom ; and therefore I think it 
high time to remit you to.your own Thoughts, 
ſome of which I hope will be. that I am 7-4 very 
eminent degree of Friendſhip, oy 


Tonrs 


J. Norris. 
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A Letter concerning Love and Muſick, 


SIR, | 
I. 2 | O the firſt of your Enquiries concerning 


the true Idea of Love, and particularly 
that between Man and Woman, and wherein it 
ſtands diftinguiſh'd from Luſt, my Anſwer in ſhort 
is this. That Love may be conſider'd either barely 
as a Tendency toward Good, or as a willing this 
Good to ſomething capable of it. If 1 ove be taken 
in the firſt Senſe, *ris what we call D-{rre; if in the 
fecond, *tis what we call Charity, or Benevolence. 

2. Then as to Deſire, there is either an Intelie- 
Ctual or a Senſual Defire, which denomination is 
not here taken from. the Faculty, bur from the 
Quality of the Object. Thar I call here an Intelle- 
Qtual Deſire, whoſe Object is an IntelleQtual Good, 
and that a Senſual Deſire, whoſe Obje& is a Sen- 
ſual Good. And this is that which P/ato meant by 
his two Capids. The later of theſe is what we call 
Luſt. 

2. But then this again ſignifies either abſtratly 
and indifterently, v:z. a bare deiire of Corporal 
Pleaſure, or elſe concretely and immorally, v:z. a 
deſire or longing after Corporeal Pleaſure in for- 
bidden and unlawful inſtances. 

4. Theſe things being chus briefly premiſed, my 
next Reſolution 1s this: That the Ordinary Paſſioa 
of Love, that which we mean when we ay, tuch 
Aa} a 
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a Man, or ſuch a Woman is in Love, is no other 

than plain Luſt, if Luft be taken according to the 

- firſt ignification ; namely, for a ſenſual Defire, or 

a Tendency toward a ſenſual Good. But if Luſt 

be taken in the later ſenſe, as a Tendency to Cor- 

poreal Pleaſure in unlawful inſtances, that which 

our Saviour meant when he ſaid, He that looks upon 

a Woman to Laſt after her, &c. Then *tis not nece(- 

fary that the Paſhon we here ſpeak of ſhould be 

Lult, becauſe then *rwould be a Sin to be in Love, 

and conſequently, there would be a neceſſity of 
Sinning 1n order'to Marriage; becauſe no Man 1s 

{ſuppoſed to Marry, but whom he thus Loves. 

5. And now to your ſecond Enquiry, Whether 
Muiick be a Senſual or Intellectual Pleaſure : Be- 
fore this can be determin'd, the Idea of a Senſual 
and Intellectual Pleaſure muſt be itated. 

6, And Firſt, 1 obſerve, "That the preciſe diffe- 
rence of a Senſual Pleaſure cannot confiſt 1n this, 
Thar the Body be pleaſed, or gratefully aftefted ; 
nor of 'an Intellectual, That the Mind be pleaſed. 
For by reaſon of the ſtrict Union of Soul and Body, 
one ſo ſympathizes with the other, that theſe Plea-* 
ſures are always Mutual, and complicated. So that 
there is no Pleaſure of Mind that does not alſo re- 
create the Body ; and no Pleaſure of Body, but 
whereof the Mind has its ſhare. And thus far there 
is agreement and reciprocation. That then which 
is peculiar and diſcriminative, muſt be taken from 
the Primarineis and Secondarinels of the Perception. 
Thar Pleaſure therefore is an Intellectual Pleaſure, 
when the Soul is primarily and immediately affect- 
ect, and the Body only Secondarily, and by Parti- 
CIpation, 
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cipation. And that is a Senſual: Pleaſure, when:the 
Body i primarily and immediately affeted, and 
the Seal only ſecondarily, and by ,Participation. 

7, Now according to this Meaſitre we muſt of 
neceſſity define the Pleaſure of hearing Mulick'to 
be properly Intellectual. Becauſe the Soul is the 
Part that is then primarily and immediately afteRed, 
and the Body only by reſul:.. And that for this 
evident Reaſon, becauſe Mulick conſiſting formally 
in Proportion, and Proportion pleaſing, orly as un- 
deritood, that part muit be primarily and directly 
pleaſed, which is capable of undertanding. But 
this is not the Body, but the Soul. ?Tis true in- 
deed, the Ear may be direGly plcaſed by a ſingle 
Sound, as the Eye is recreated by a fingle Colour 
( ſuppoſe Greez) and this I grant to-be a Pleaſure 
of Senſe as much as Smelling or Taſting, though 
not {o groſs. But the Ear may no more properly 
be ſaid to be pleaſed with the Proportion of Sounds, 
or with Sounds as Proportionate, tlian the Eye 1s 
with a Picture. 

8, If it be here objected, That Mutlick is a Plea- 
ſure of Senſe, becauſe *tis convey'd by the Ear; I 
reply, That if this be ſufficient co make a Pleaſure 
Senſual, the moſt Intellectual Pleaſures we are here 
capable of may be call'd Senſual; as reading fine 
Diſcourſes, Contemplating the Beauty of the Cre- 
ation , attending to Mathematical Diagrams, and 
the like; becauſe all thefe as well as Mulick, are 
enjoyed by the Mea:ation of the Senſes, 

9. Bur it matters not though the Senſes be the 
Inſtraments of Conveyaxce, fo the Soul be the Part 
direaly and pritnarily afte&ed ; which is the Cate 
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here. For though the Ear may be pleaſed with thoſe 
ſingle Sounds, which with relation to each other 
are really Harmonical, yet it 1s not, it cannot be 
pleaſed with them as ſuch, or in that Formality. 
This 1s the ſole Priviledge of the Mind, which as 
it can only judge of, ſo 1s it only capable of being 
pleas'd with Harmony. Kc | 

10. And thus, Sir, you have my Sentiments, 
with as much Brevity and Clearneſs as I could uſe, 
and it may be, as the Matters would bear. I have 
now nothing further toadd, but to renew the Afu- 
rances of my being 


Tour Friend and Servant 


J. N. 


4 Letter 
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a. ——— 


A Letter concerning Friendſhip. 


SIR, 


T. 5 © O your Queſtion, Whether in propriety of 
| ſpeaking, there may be a /{ri& Friendſhip 
between a Man and his Wite ? I anſwer firlt, thar 
the ſolution of this Queſtion depends upon another, 
viz, What are the Requiſites efſentially neceſſary to 
the Exerciſe of Friend{hip? and this Queſtion like- 
wiſe depends upon another, viz. What is the true 
Notion or Idea of Friendſhip ?. This being rightly 
ſtated, *twill be eaſie to diſcern what are the efſen- 
tial Requiſites ; and conſequently, whether Man 
and Wite are capable Terms in this Relation or 
no ! | | 
2. Now as to the Idea of Friendſhip, I anſwer 
firſt in general, 'That Friendſhip is nothing elſe but 
Benevolence or Charity, under ſome certain Modifi- 
. cations, or accidental Circumſtances. Accidental] 
I mean as to Charity, though neceſſary and eſſential 
to Friendſhip. And thus tar IT think all Moralilts 
are agreed. But now what theſe certain Modifi- 
cations are, here they begin to be divided. ”I' would 
be too tedious a work to inſiſt here upon the variety 
of other Men's Opinions; and therefore I ſhall only 
briefly deliver my own, which is, That all the Mo- 
difications of Charity neceſſary to the Conſtitution 
of Friendſhip, may be-well enough reduced totheſe 
three : 1, "That it be 4n a ſpecial manner zn#erſe. 
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2ly, That it be atual; and 31. That it be maxifeft, 
or mutually known, Charity, when cloathed with 
theſe three Modifications, immediately commences 
Friendſhip. More than theſe it need not have, 
but of theſe not one may be ſpared, as will eaſily 
appear, if youexamine them ſeverally. | 

3. Now from this Idea of Friendſhip *tis very 
obvious to deduce what are the Requilites neceſ{a- 
ry to Friendſhip, not in reference to its Idea ( for 
that's already ſtated) but in reference to its Exi- 
tence and attual Exerciſe, that is, in one word, 
what are thoſe Diſpolitions or Aptneſles in the Sub- 
jet, whether as to Perſon, State, or Condition ; 
which may render it capable of Friendſhip, accor- 
ding to the forementioned Idea. Now , Lay, what 
theſe are may be eaſily Colleted from the Idea it 
ſelf, as wilt appear if we conſider it diſtinctly, ac- 
cording to thoſe three Moditications; and by ap- 
plying, the Genius to each of them. For rf. where- 
as Friendſhip 1s ſaid to be Charity in a ſpecial man- 
ner itexſe, hence I colleCt Firſt, That it cannor be 
but between good Men, becaule an ill Man cannot 
haveany true Charity, much leſs ſuch an terſe de- 
gree of it, as 15 requiſite to Friendſhip. $So that 
Virtue in general 1s one Requiſite. 2/y. Hence I 
colleQ, "That a Friend muſt not be only according 
tothe Character Lucan gives of Cats ----- rigidi fer- 
wvator honeſti, rigidly virtuos and honeſt; but he muſt 
be alſo xenss «vie, a Man of a liberal, ſweet, obli- 
ging Temper; one of thoſe good Men of whom 'tis 
jaid in Scripture, (by way of contradiſtinction to 
the Righteous, or rigidly Honeſt) that ſome would 


even dare to aj? for them, For tho I may have Com- 
mon 
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mon Charity; nay more, a great Eſteem for a Man 
of plain Honeſty and Integrity, yet I can never love 
him with that ſpecial intenſeneſs of Aﬀettion which 
belongs to Friexdſhip, unleſs he be alſo of a benefi- 
cent, kind and obſequious "Temper. So that good 


Nature 1s another requiſite. 31y. Hence I colle&, -- 


That there mult be alfo ( at leaſt in a competent 
proportion)an agreeableneſs of hamours and manners ; 
for unleſs the materials be of an apt and correſpon- 
dent figure, the Building can neither be corpatt nor 
laſtiag ; io that likeneſs of diſpoſition 1s another Re- 
quiſite. 4, Hence I collect, That true Friend{Þip 
cannot be among maxy. For (ince our Faculties are 
of a finite Energy, *tis impoſſible our Love can be 
very intenſe when divided among many. No, the 
Rays mult be cortratted to make them barn. So 
that another Requiſite 1s, that the "Terms of this 
Relation be few iz Number. 

4. "Theſe are all the Requilites that I can think 
of at preſent deducible from the firit Part of the 
Jdea, ( viz. Charity in a ſpecial manner intenſe: ) 
As for Fidelity in retaining Secrets, conſtancy of 


' Adherence, and the like, I think they are virtually 


included in the firſt Requiſite ; it being hardly con- 
ceivable how a Man can be good and virtuous that 
wants them. But if you think the Reduction not {o 
obvious, you may it you pleaſe, add them here in 
the fifth place as diſtin Requiſites; *rwill be all 
one. Thus far of the Requilites deducible from 
the fir{t Part, 

5. To proceed. Whereas it is further ſaid, that 
Friendihip is a Benevolence that's Mutual, there is 
but one general Requiſite deducible from this, which 

iS, 
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is, that all the other be found in both (or if more) in 
all the Peſons ſuppoſed to be Friends. 'Fhe third 
of which importing Relation, will of neceſſity be fo ; 
for all Similitude is mutual. Taſtly, Whereas *tis 
ſaid that Friendſhip is a Benevolence mutnally knows, 
all that will be Requitite upon this Head-1s, that the 
Perſons who are to be confederated in this Union, 
have ſuch opportunities of Converſe or Correſpon- 
dence, that they may be fatisfy*d of the Degree and 
Reality of each others Love. 

6. Having thus ſtated the Izez M Friendſhip, and 
from thence deduced all the neceſlary qualifications |; 
in the ſubje& for its entertainment, T think I may || 
now from the Premiſes, venture to affirm, That |; 
theremay be fri Friendſhip between Man and Wife. 
For, which of theſe Requilites 1s 1t that they muſt 


neceſſarily want ? As for your Objetion taken from 
their :7equality, T grant CRY is wanting both 


as to Sex and as to Conjugal Relation ; but neither | 
is all Equality zeceſſary. *Tis not abſolutely neceſ- [p 
ſary that Friends thould ſtand upon a Level, either 
in reſpect of Fortune, State or Condition. 'This ſort | 
of Equality I grant, 1s a good Preparative for a more 
eaſie [ntrodattion of Friendſhip; and *tis alſo advan- 
tagious to the /aſtingneſs of it ; but yet *tis diſpenſa- 
ble. *Tis like levelling the Ground betwixt two Ri- 
vers, it makes way for a more caſie Union; but yet 
*ris poſſible from Earthquakes, Floods, or other Con- 
tingencies, they may be united without it. The 
only Equality that is neceſſary, is an Equality of 
Diſpoſitioas, an Harmony of Afﬀedtions ; but this 
may be in Perſons of anequal Fortunes and Conditi- 
ons. I confeſs, there can be no {uch thing as _—_ 
ID 
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ſhip between Perſons of different Quality, if the 


Superiour takes advaztage of his Preheminence or Aus 


thority ; for then tis true what the Poet ſays, Si ws 
Sexte coli, non amaho, 
. 7. Butthen 'tis not = being /zveſted with Supe- 
riority that is inconſiſtertt with Friendſhip, (for then 
Kings, who have no Equals bur thoſe of other Kzng- 
doms, with whom they cannot intimately Converle, 
would be the miſerableſt Creatures alive) but the 
habitual aſe and exerciſe of it, and the ſtanding upon 
its Privileges, | | 
$. But there is no neceſlity that it ſhould be ſo. 
Friendſhip may level thoſe whom Fortaze has made 
wwequal ; and the greatelt Monarch in the World 
may find Opportunities to deſcend from the Throne 
of Majeſty to the familiar Careſſes of a dear Favo- 
rite: and anking himſelf a while for the more gori- 
ous Title of Fr:ezd., *Tis but to apply rhis to the 
particular Caſe in hand, and you have a Solution 
o your Queſtion. And now Sir, from the Theory 
of Friendſhip, I ſhall-moſt readily deſcend to the 
Prafice of it, whenever you pleaſe to employ the 
Service of _. | 


( Dear Sir) 


Tour moſt real Friend and S:rvant 


J. Noxkis. 


The 
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The Copy of a Letter wratten to my Friend F.B. 
concerning the Deathvof my' Dear Neece 
M. C. 


My Dear Friend, | 
I. Go tis one of the Happineſſes of Friend ſhip 


to Communicate Sorrow, as well as to Share 
in Joy ; that the one may be increas'd, and the 
other diminiſh'd, I cannot but betake my {elf to 
this eaſy Refuge; being at preſent in ſuch a Con- 
dition, as will need more Relief and Support, than 
I can either give to my ſelf, or recerve from 
others. 

2. The Truth is, ſhould I indulge my Paſſion, 
I might find perhaps as much Cauſe as he that did 
it, To Curſe the Day of my Nativity. My pretty 
little Dear Neece and Scholar ; She whom I m— 
admired, and delighted in ; She for whofe ſake 
once thought Life, as now I think Death, a Blef- 
ſing: She (how ſhallI bring out that diſmal word 
is Dead. 

3. She is; and has left a ftrange Emptineſs i 
my Soul, ( fo large was the Room which She took 
up there) which nothing of this World's Gooc 
can ever fill, I muſt needs own, that I never was 
ſo deeply AﬀeQted with any Trouble in my Life 
nor did I ever think that it could be in the Power 
of any Temporal Loſs, ſo much to diſcompole and 
unſparit 
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unſpirit my Soul. Tt is not a tranſient Guſt of Paſe - 
ſon, which like a little Cloud, would either ſoon 
Blow over, or ſpend it felf in a momentary Shower ; 
but *tis with my Mind, as with the Face of the Sky 
when tis all ſet to Rain. Were it only an AﬀeCti- 
on of the Senſitive and Animal Part, it would foon 
vaniſh like the phantaſtic Colours of the Rain-bow ; 
but my Grief is of a more-malignant kind, and pe- 
netrateSeveninto the very Center of my Soul. ”Tis 
lodgd ( as Lipfins T remember emphatically phraſes 
it?) in ipſa animi mente, "tis an in-graind, rational, 
and judiciors Sorrow, 

4. I lament not on her account ; ( for Icannor, 


without refle&ing upon the Divine Goodneſs, que- 


ſtion the Happy State of: one who was nothing but 
Innocence and 'Sweetnefs) but purely upon my 
own. And that I do in fach a meafure that ----- 
but *tis in vain to go about to expreſs it ;: for I lov*d 
her as T lov'd my own Soul; and however my 
Sorrow may be blam'd for her now, 'yet Pm ſure 
my Love for her could nor. | 

5, For ſhe was a Perſon ( and you know I am 
not over-prone to 4dmrre;) fo. peculiarly Accom- 
pliſh*d; as if Nature had deſfign'd nothing elſe in 
her Cormpoſition, but to make one ox purpoſe to be 
belovd. As for her outward Form, ſhe was one 
of the {tudied and elaborate Pieces of Nature ; and 
by the very Air of her Countenance, was markt 
out for an extraordinary Soul to inhabit in. Nor 
was the Jewel unworthy of the Caſe; for certain] 
{he had as excellent a Spirit (one only crc 
as ever condeſcended to wear Human Fleſh. Her 
Parts were miraculous, and extraordinary ; fo ex- 
traordigary, 
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traordinary, that had not the-Youth and Verdanc 
of her Face. contradifted the ripeneſs of her Dit- 
courlings, you would have thought her well in 
ears. | 

, 6. And though Art had little more to do where 
Nature had been ſo eminently Liberal, yet fo Co- 
vetous was ſhe, as well as Capable of Improvement, 
as if ſhe meant to graſp all manner of Knowledge, 
and leave nothing to a Future State to add to her 
Accompliſh'd Soul. And indeed 'tis too incredible 
to be related, conſidering the ſhortneſs of the time, 
( for her Pulſe had not beat Thirteen Years) what 
a wondrous progreſs her AQive Soul had made. 
Thus far only I {hall venture in general, That had 
ſhe lived to be as Ripe in Years, as ſhe. was in Parts 
and ingenious Attainments, .{he would. have. been 
the Envy of her Sex, and the Wonder of Mankind. 

7. But yet the former of theſe would have been 
much abated by her admirable ſweetneſs and good 
Nature, A Quality as of it {elf molt excellent, ſo 
that wherein ſhe moſt excelld. And herein I muſt 
beg leave of all that IT ever conversd with, to de- 
clare, that I never obſerv'd in any, ſuch a free, 
generous, obliging, and difintereſs'd Temper, which 
mightily ſweetned and recommended her Parts, 
and made her not not only admurable, but lovely. 

8. And beſides all this, there were in her (as in 
Poetry) many errantes abditeque veneres, wandring 
and hidden Graces that want a Name, and unex- 
preflable Prettineſſes ; which yet were ſtrangely 
moving, and of a charming influence. I am not 
Conſcious 'to my ſelf of any partial Fondneſs, or 


Rhetorical Aﬀettatioa in any one part of this Cha- 
raſter, 
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ratter, but as near as I can do ſpeak the genuine, 
unprejudiced ſenſe of my Soul. I hate to flatter 
the /zving, much more the dead, whoſe Names are 
as Sacred to me as their Sepulchers. My only faulc 
here (if any) is in the defe#; for ſhe was as much * 
too good to be ſufficiently commended, as to to be 
long enjoy'd. 
9g. And now (ſetting aſide that particular re- 
ſpe& which ſhe ever bleſt and honour'd me with) 
how can I chuſe but be very paſſionately concern'd 
for the loſs of ſuch a rare and every way Accom- 
re Perſon ! IT cannot, and methinks when [ 
urvey the ſuddain ruin of my pleaſant, but ſhort- 
lived Gourd, I can hardly forbear juitifying my 
Grief, as the inraged Prophet did his.Anger, and 
= him am tempted to ſay, I do well ro be ſorrow= 
Ht. 
4 Io, But I muſt not be ſo ill a Pilot, as now the 
Floods of Paſſion ariſe, to throw away my Tack- 
ling, commit my Veſſel to the Winds, and run 
along with the Tempelt ; /atis nature datum eff, 
Jam & Ratio ſuum aſſerat Principatum. For my Ship 
begins to be cover'd with the Waves, and therefore 
*tis now high time to awake Reaſon from her dead 
Sleep, that ſhe may rebuke the Winds and the Sea, 
that they may be ca/m and ſtill., Tis dangerous to 
_ any longer; the 'Tumult of the Paſſions 
runs high, and the unruly Faction prefles hard up- 
on the Gate of the Palace ; *tis therefore time for 
the Soveraign Faculty to come forth in her Impe- 
rial Robes, and ſuppreſs the Mutiny. 
11. In order therefore to the quieting of my 
Paſſions, and the —_— of my diſcompos'd 
| B Soul, 
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Soul, Iconſider, Firſt, That Gy:ef isthe moſt abſurd 
and ſenfleſs of all the Paſſions, yea of all the things 
in the World, and utterly unbecoming a Creatute 
that makes the leaſt Pretenſion to Reaſon. Becauſe 
*tis reſolvable into no rational Principle; for what- 
ever is fo, muſt be, or at leaſt appear to be either 
an End or a Means: Butthis can pretend to neither. 
Not to be an End, for nothing is ſo but what is 
Good; but this is in zo reſpe&? good, and in many re- 
_ ſpx&s evil. Not to be a Means, becauſe it effefts 
r.othing, but is altogether vain and fruitleſs. And 
indecd it cannot but be ſo, becauſe *tis of a thing 
paſt, which even to Omnipotence it ſelf is impoſſ- 
ble to be alter'd. Our other Pafſions are to ſome 
Purpoſe, and aim at ſome End. Love to exjoy, An- 
ger tO revenge, Fear to avoid, and the like; But this 
Paſhon, Grief, ſerves to no end or purpoſe in the 
World ; and it cannot be its own exd, becauſe ( as 
I {aid before) it is in no reſpe&t Good. It is there- 
tore utterly abſurd and unreaſonable. 

12. Again I conſider, That ſuppoſe Grief were 
not ſo vain and ineffeftive a thing as *tis, but that 
it could make ſome alteration in things; yet it can- 
not alter any one Event for the better; and there- 
tore to what purpoſe ſhould I indulge it ? For ſince 
we acknowledge a Being of an infinite Wiſdom, 
Power and Goodnels to lit at the Helm of the Uni- 
verſe, it muſt be conſequently acknowledg'd, that 
the Courſe of this World is ſteer'd to the beſt ad- 
vantage of the whole ; and however ignorant we 
may be how to juſtify particular Phenomena's , yet 
we mult (if we will be conſiſtent with our former 
Conceſſion) at leaſt ;mzplicitly believe that all things 
are 
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are as well as they can' poſſibly/'be. /: Certain it is 
(whatever ſome Maele-contents | miay think) the 
World is goverr4 with as much Wiſdom as 'twas 
made; and as the Natural World ſtood the Tett of 
the Divine Criticiſm, ſo will the Moral One too. 
God upon review would pronounce this as Good 
as he did the other, and why ſhould not we? yea 
we {hould, if we could ſee this excellent Drama from 
end to end as he does ; we ſhould then diſcern thas 
all thoſe Diſpenſations, which ſeparately taken, ap- 
pear:harſh and unequal, ou in-Concatenation and 
together,” conſpire tothe Beauty and Intereſt of che 
whole. This will be our Portion hereafter ; in the 
mean time *twill be our. greateſt Wiſdom to truſt 
that of God, and believe that implicitly as to the 
thing, which we cannot diſcern as to the manner, 
And this I take to be the, moſt rational foundation 
of Reſignation and Acquieſcence in the Divine Plea- 
{ure, which is grounded upon a Conſideration of his 
infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs. When we reſolve 
our Wills into his, merely for this reaſon, becauſe 
we pay ſo much detercnce to his Pertettions, as to 
think, that if we knew as much as he, we thould 
not wiſh things to be otherwiſe than they are. And 
this is highly ſpecify*d in the Saints in Heaven, who 
through that near and intimate View which they 
have of God's Perfedtons, are ſo intirely contorma- 

ble to his Will, that they can diſpence not only with 
the eteryal loſs, but Damnation of their Friends, 
without the leaſt Grief or Reſentment. I conteſs, 

this 'eminency of Reſignation is no more attainable 

in this Lite, than any other part of Celeitial Happi- 

neſs ; but yet an heedful and attentive Meditation \ | 
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of this Argument may do much towards it; And 
however difficult it be to reduce it to PraQtice, yet 
*tis moſt certain m the Theory, that granting the 
ſuperintendency of an infinite and unprejudic'd Un- 
derſtanding ; and that every Calamity is ( as Ex- 
ripides ſomewhere calls it ) ovugees $ciner®, ſent 
from God, to grieve at any Misfortune 1s to grieve 
that things are as they ſhould be. Which is, one 
would think, too abſurd for him to be guilty of who 
15s defined to be a Rational Creature, i 
13. Again I conſider, That as that which Icall 
an Affliction is ( as certainly as God is Wiſe and 
Good ) for the beſt in reference to the whole Syſteme 
of things ; fo for all that I know it may be moſt 
conducive to my Intereſt in particular, Inas much, 
as by it I may either obtain 4 greater good, -Or avoid 
a greater evil, Thus a Shipwrack made Zegno a Phi- 
lotopher, and the Meſſenger of Satan proved an An- 
tidote to the great Apoltle againſt Pride and Vani- 
ty of Spirit. And perhaps there was in me ſome 
Evil and unmortify'd Quality or other, of ſo ma- 
lIignant a Nature that it could not be cured by a 
lets ſevere Application. For certainly God is not 
{o ul a Phyſitian, as not to _— the Ingredients 
of his Bitter Cup, before he mingles it into'a drawghr, 
that it may be proportionable to the ſtrength of the 
Dileafe, as well as of the Patient. | 
14. Again I conſider , That as this AﬀiQtion 
may be one of the Arrows of Love, and in the 
delignation of God be intended for my particular 
Good, fo 'tis moſt certain that by wiſe ConduQ I 
may extract Good out of it if I will, and turn it 
to my greateradvantage. Plato I remember _ 
| Wwuancre 
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where compares the Life of Man to a Game at Ta- 

bles. And indeed the compariſon is worthy the 

Wiſdoin of its Author, and full of myſtic and im- 
rtant 'Truth. For as there what Caſt we ſhall 
ve.is not in our power; but to manage it well, 

that is: So.is it with Man in the Concerns of Life, 


*Twas not in my power whether this AfMiftion 


ſhould befall me or not ; but *tis in my power 
to manage it for my advantage now it has befalln 
me. Icanuſe it as an Opportunity of ſhewing my 
Virtue, as an Occaſion of withdrawing my Afﬀe- 
tions from the World, conſidering the uncertain- 
ty of the beit ObjeQts of it, of increaſing my Love 
to God, and his Love to me here, and his Rewards 
to me hereafter. And to this purpoſe I conſider 
the Story of Abraham, who for his readineſs ro 
part with his beloved Son at the demand of God, 
became the Favorite and Friend of his . Maker, 
and obtain'd this emphatical Promiſe from him, 1: 

bleſſing Twill bleſs thee, | 
' 15. Again I conſider, That although by the loſs 
of this excellent Creature a great Breach be made 
upon my Happineſs, yet the remainder of what 
I enjoy is much greater than the Evil which I ſuf- 
fer ; ſo that upon the whole, the Scale weighs 
down for _ My Condition 1s ſtill bet- 
ter than that of many others, who yet think them- 
ſelves Happy. And therefore for me to pine and 
lament, becauſe I am not ſo Happy as 1 was, or 
may be, becomes neither the Philoſophy ofa Scho- 
lar, nor the Humility of a Chriſtian ; and upon 
the ſame Principle I may continue to Lament even 
when I am i Heaven. * Rather let me adore the 
: Bouu- 
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Bounty of God for filling my:Cup ſo full,” than be 
diſcontented becauſe it does not run over. - 

- 16. Again I conſider with the great Apoſtle, that 
the time «s ſhort, and that therefore I ſhould weep as 
if I wept not. *T'will not be long ere I ſhall enjoy 
the Beatific Viſion of God, and (if after that the 
fruition of any Creature can be of any moment ) 
the Society of even this dear Perſon. In the mean 
while T have one Artifice more whereby to ſolace 
my ſelf, and that is, by entertaining the ſame ap- 
prehenſion of what I enjoy, as I ſhould do if Tdid 
not enjoy it. I think with my ſelf, how miſera- 
ble ſhould I be if I wanted ſeveral of thoſe Bleſſings 
which I have, particularly if T had not been bred 
a Scholar, and thereby been yon to be my 
own Comforter. And by Virtue of this Conſide- 
ration, I ſet a higher value upon what I enjoy, and 
conſequently find the leſs miſs of what I do nor. 

17. This is my Corſolatio Philoſophica, whereby 
I allay and fix the violent Fermentation of my 
Paſſions. To which I might add many popular Ar- 
guments, asthat tis as natural to Dye as to be Born; 
that *tis incident not only to Man, but to the whole 
Creation, the faſhion of this world paſſes away ; that *tis 
envious to think that ozr /ofs which is our: Friend's 
gain; that occaſions of Grief in this World are 
many, and therefore not ſingly to be much lament- 
ed ; that *tis a ſhame for Reaſon not to be able to 
conquer that which muſt at. length yield to time, 
and the like. But theſe I ſhall be content only to 
mention, partly becauſe I don't fancy much to be 
Topical, and partly becauſe I think my other ſupports 
ftrong enough to bear the ſtreſs of the moſt weighty 
Jorrow. | 18. And 
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13. And: now the reſult of all theſe Conſidera- 
tions is this : I am fully and entirely fatisfy*d with 
the Accompliſhment of the Divine Pleaſure, and 
ou before *rwas my hearty Prayer, that ( if 
poſſible ) this Cup might paſs from me, yetT now as 
chearfully ſubſcribe to the other Clauſe, -Never- 
theleſs, not as I will, but 2s thou wilt. ' Tam through- 
ly convinced, both of the abſurdity and undecency 
of my former Sorrow, and though not ſo much a 
Stoic as' to condemn all the Paſſions, yer I do this 
of Grief. as freely as any of that rigid School, and 
therefore will no longer defile my ſelf for the Dead, 
Lev. 21. 1. If any Grief can now be reaſonable, it 
muſt be becauſe I have griev'd ſo much ; -for I am 
Conſcious that I have thereby exceedingly betray*d 
the greatneſs of my Soul. Homer indeed thought 
it not unworthy the CharaCter of his great Hero 
Achilles, to bring him in paſſionately bewailing the 
Death of Patrocizs, His expreſſion (as I remem- 
ber) is Smerdaleon a Hoimozen, He wept hideouſly. 
But certainly our Saviour was of another Mind, 
when he faid to his Diſciples upon the occaſion of 
his own Death ( and certainly if any thing could 
juſtifie Sorrow, that would ) Let mot your Hearts 
be troubled, & 
19. But yet after all, I muſt needs fay, though I 
have pretty well by this time argued my Paſſons 
intoa Calm, That *tis a great Venture to Love any 


thing well in this World ; and that I am reſolv'd 


for the ſake of this dear Perſon, never to ingage 
my Paſſions very far in the Love of any thing 
again, | 
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as near as I'can to a Log 
. few things as A I more andividedl 
adhere to. my 77 $6 beſt End, and lye leſs at the 
of Fortune.. - 
20. But x ( Sir) however I contraft, my Love, 
you may __ {elf of the ſame room you ever 
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